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OKDKHS     OF     THE     HOUSE. 


12th   June,  1906. 

ORDERED  :  That  a   Srh-ct    <'<>mmittrf  lie  appointed   to   inquire 
jii  to  and  report  upon  : 

(1)  Th»-  training  of  higher  grade  teachers  : 

(2)  The  inspection  of  Public  Undenominational  Schools  : 

(3)  The  extent  and  the  effect  of   the  various  University  and 
Deparmental  exam i tuitions  upon  children  at  school  ; 

(4)  The   relations  of  the   University  to   the   Deparment   of 
Education  ; 

(5)  The  subject  matu-r  of  the  Petition  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  Victoria  ( 'oll.-gr  Council  on  the  llth  June,  1906  ; 

the  Committee  to  have  power  to  take  Evidence,  and  call  for  Papers, 
ami  to  consist  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Messrs.  Sauer,  Malan, 
Fn-inantlf.  Whitaker,  Mclntosh,  Runciman,  Hellier,  and  H.  9. 
van  Zyl. 


4th  July,  1906. 

ORDERED  :   That  Mr.    Whitaker  be  discharged    from    further 
06  on  the  Comini 


r.th  June,  1906. 
ORDERED  :  That   Mr.   Slater  he  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
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REPORT 


OF    THE 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  Order  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  dated  the  12th  June,  1906, 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  : 

(1)  The  training  of  higher  grade  teachers. 

(2)  The  inspection  of  Public  Undenominational 
Schools. 

(3)  The  extent  and  the  effect  of  the  various 
University  and  Departmental  examinations 
upon  children  at  school. 

(4)  The  relations  of  the    University   to  the 
Department  of  Education ; 

(5)  The  subject  matter  of  the  petition  presented 
on  behalf  of  the  Yictoria  College  Council  on 
the  llth  June,  1906. 

The  Committee  to  have  power  to  take  evidence 
and  call  for  papers,  and  to  consist  of  the  COLONIAL 
SECRETARY,  Messrs.  SAUER,  MALAN,  FREMANTLE, 

MClNTOSH,   KUNCIMAN,    HELLIER,    EL   S.   VAN  ZYL 

and  SLATER. 

Your  Committee  beg  to  report  as  follows  upon 
the  various  matters  referred  to  them  for  inquiry  : 

/. — The  Training  of  Higher  Grade  Teachers. 

1.  The  term  Higher  Grade  Teacher  your  Com- 
mittee understand  to  mean,  a  teacher  who  is  a 
graduate  and  holds  a  Teacher's  certificate,  approved 
of  by  the  Education  Department. 
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2.  Three   kinds  of  Teachers'  Certificates  are  at 
pi.-t  in    -united    by  the    Education   Department 

after  a  departmental  Kxamination. 

(1)  T.3. — A  certificate  for  Elementary  toachersT 

mted  to  Matriculated  students  as  in 
MI t>  Action  (2)  (6),  and  to  Non-Matricu- 
lated student  ^  : 

(a)  After    a    two    or    three    years'    Pupil 

sellers  course,  or 

(b)  After  having  taught  for  some  time  and 
then  attended  a  vacation  course. 

(2)  T.2. — Granted  to  students  who  have  passed 

Matriculation  or  some  equivalent  exami- 
nation : 

((/)  After  a  years'  training  in  a  Training 
Institute,  or 

(b)  After  having  taught  for  some  time  and 
then  attended  a  vacation  course.  Post- 
Mat  ricula-tion  students,  however,  who 
have  not  proceeded  beyond  Matricu- 
lation have  first  to  obtain  T.3.  before 
T  V.  can  be  granted  to  them. 

(3)  T.I. — A   merely  Departmental  distinction 

mted  to  teachers  of  at  least  five  yea i  s" 
ading  who  have  passed  a  Departmental 

examination  in  the  Theory  and  History  of 

Education. 

3.  In   considering  the  question   of  the  present 
training  of  higher  grade  teachers,  both  T.I  and  T.3 
may  be  left  out  of  account,  the  former  becau  - 

is  not  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  training,  and  the 

lait-T   becau-e    it    is   a    certificate   for  elementary 

liers  only. 

1.  'I'h'  -it  four  training  institn 

for  teachers — two  in  Cape  Town,  one  at  Graham'- 
Town,  an      one   at    Wellington — but  the    work 

-    almost    entirely    in    the 

traininiro  >  it  a  :y  teachers.      During  1904  Only 

MM   during    1! )<>."">   only   32   students   underwent 


training  at  these  institutions  for  T.2,  and  the 
number  of  graduates  among  these  was  so  small  as 
to  be  practically  a  negligible  quantity.  Of  the  few 
graduates  who  are  drawn  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, the  large  majority  prefer  to  enter  it 
untrained.  The  Department  has  made  provision 
by  which  untrained  teachers  can  obtain  a  teacher's 
certificate  by  attending  a  vacation  course  of  about 
three  weeks'  duration,  but  your  Committee  con- 
sider this  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for  a  proper 
course  of  training,  and  in  this  the  Department 
entirely  concurs. 

5.  Even  with  the  facilities  which  the  vacation 
course   offers  for  obtaining  a  T.2  certificate,   the 
number   of   graduates  holding  that   certificate   is 
lamentably  small,   and  we  are   to  a  very  large 
extent  dependent,  for  the  filling  up  of  our  higher 
posts,  upon  the  importation  of  teachers  from  else- 
where.    This  is  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance, 
because  there  is   excellent  local  material  in  the 
country   which  only  requires  training ;   and    im- 
ported teachers,  however  excellent  their  profes- 
sional training  may  have  been,  must  often  experi- 
ence  serious  difficulties  in  their  work,   owing  to 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  country  and  its 
peculiarities.      Unless    a    larger    number    of  our 
graduates  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession,    education    will    not    prosper   in   this 
country  as  it  should,  and  your  Committee    agree 
with  Dr.  Muir  when  he  says  in  his  last  annual 
report,  that  u  the  whole  question  of  the  training  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  with  higher  than 
elementary  qualifications  calls  for  attention." 

6.  In  inquiring  into  the  causes  why  teaching  is 
not  more  popular  as  a  profession,  four  points  were 
prominently  brought  before  the  notice    of  your 
Committee : — 

(a)  Inadequate  salaries. 

(b)  Insecurity  of  tenure. 

(c)  Lack  of  proper  status. 

(d)  Lack  of  sufficient  training  facilities. 
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NVitli  regard  to  >alaries.  there  is  no  doubt  thatr 
compared  with  what  men  of  similar  standing  can 
earn  in  other  profession-,  the  prospects  held  out 
by  tin-  teaching  profession  are  not  very  attractive, 
and  it  would  be  greatly  in  the  interest  of  education 
it'  the  authorities  concerned  would  take  the  ques- 
tion of  better  salaries  to  teachers  into  favourable 
c«) ii^id era tion  because  that  will  be  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  attracting  a  fair  proportion  of 
our  best  men  to  the  profession.  As  regards  in- 
security of  tenure  and  liability  to  interference  by 
parent-  and  managers,  your  Committee  think 
that  the  present  system,  under  which  the  control 
is  vested  jointly  in  the  School  Committees,  School 
Boards  and  the  Department,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
guarantee  of  fair  treatment  to  teachers.  Your 
Committee  think  that  the  lack  of  status  in  so  far 
a>  it  is  a  irrievance  will  be,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  minimised  if  more  of  our  graduates,  sup- 
ported as  they  will  be  by  their  academic  status, 
can  be  induced  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

7.  There  a  re  complaints  as  to  the  facilities  offered 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  -how  that  were  larger  inducements  offered  in 
the  way  of  grants  in  aid  to  those  who  are  under- 
going a  course  of  training,  more  would  be  attracted 
and  the  number  of  persons  entering  the  teaching 
profession  would  be  considerably  augmented. 

Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  the  advisability  of 
increasing  the  grant  of  £40  now  paid,  as  follows  : 

(1)  To  those  who  have  matriculated,  £50. 

(2)  To  those  who  have  passed  Inter.  B.A.,  £60, 

(3)  To  those  who  have  passed  B.A.,  £80. 

Then  Brants  to  be  paid  to  any  such  persons  who 
undergo  a  year'-  cmirse  at  any  recognized  Training 
College  and  who  undertake  to  remain  in  the 
teaching  profession  under  the  public  system  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years  after 'taking  the 
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T.2  certificate.  And  to  any  of  those  persons,  who 
having  either  Matriculated  or  passed  Intermediate 
B.A.  and  who  have  taken  the  T.2  certificate  and 
having  further  taught  for  one  year  desires  to 
take  his  or  her  degree  an  annual  grant  of  £50  per 
annum  provided  that  such  person  agrees  to  con- 
tinue in  the  teaching  profession  under  the  public 
system  for  two  or  three  years  further. 

8.  Your  Committee  are   strongly    in  favour    of 
establishing  better  facilities  for  the    training    of 
Higher  Grade  Teachers  and    consider    that   the 
present  Training  Colleges    are    insufficient,    and 
recommend  that  further  such  institutions  should 
be  established  at  suitable  places.     Your  Committee 
have  considered  the  proposals  to  establish  Chairs 
of  Education    at   various  Colleges,   but    are    not 
satisfied  that  the  result  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  well- qualified  and  trained  teachers. 

9.  The    classification    of  instruction    in    High 
Schools   is    introducing   specialization    into     our 
educational  system,  and  your  Committee  would 
recommend  that  in  the  training  of  teachers  this  be 
taken  into  account  and  that  the  Department  should 
not  in  every  case  insist  upon  intending  Teachers 
passing  in  Drawing,  Woodwork  and  Singing  before 
a  certificate  is  granted  to  them. 

II.     The  Inspection  of  Public    Undenominational 

Schools. 

l.Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  after  hearing 
evidence  upon  this  point,  that  the  ordinary  Circuit 
inspections  aim  too  much  at  testing  the  knowledge 
of  each  individual  pupil,  and  in  many  cases  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Inspector  is  too  short  to 
afford  a  really  satisfactory  test  of  the  general 
work  of  the  school.  It  is  neither  fair  to  pupils 
nor  to  the  school,  that  their  promotion  should  be 
made  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  result  of  the 
few  hours  examination  to  which  the  Inspector  can 
subject  them. 
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V.   Your    Committee   note    with    pleasure    that 

ntly  a   new  system  of  inspection    which  is  a 

class  and  not  an   individual  inspection,  and  which 

88  the  question   of  promotion  in   the  hands   of 

the    Principal    has  heen  instituted  for  the  two  up- 

i        classed   in    i I igh  Schools,  and  your  Committee 

wciiild   strongly  recommend  that  this  system  be 

Lfraduallv  extended  t<>  :dl  classes  in  High   Schools, 

and.  a >  far  as  possil)le.  also  to  the  Lower  Schools. 

Your  Committee  trust  that  the  reference  in  the 
official  minute  on  the  subject  of  the  Quarterly 
: !iin -it  ion  will  not  result  in  their  being  made 
more  formal  than  they  now  are. 

3.  In  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  your  Com- 
mittee recommend  that  preference  be  given  to 
m«  ii  with  local  t  i-M  in  ing  and  knowledge  of  the 
people  andt  he  couni  > .  and  they  strongly  approve 
of  the  policy  of  appointing  men  with  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  Dutch  to  be  Inspectors  of  Schools  in 
which  Dutch  i>  taught.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
our  locally  indued  Higher  Grade  Teachers  being 
very  limited,  your  Committee  realize  the  diffi- 
culty of  always  being  able  to  obtain  men,  who, 
while  otherwise  fully  qualified, .a re  able  to  inspect 
in  Dutch,  but  to  obviate  this  difficulty  your  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  the  consideration  of 

(ft)  Higher  salaries  being  offered  to  competent 
Inspectors,  and  preference  being  given  to 
those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  both  lan- 
L:  uages,  and  of  every  effort  being  continued 
to  be  made  by  the  Department  to  obtain  men 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  and  can  inspect 
in  Dutch  as  well  as  in  English. 

(b)  That,  while  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  obtain  as  Inspectors  men  of  higli  academic 
-t  a  1 1  d  i  1 1  LT  in  up-country  districts,  where  there 
are  no  Hi«:h  schools,  a  teacher  with  a  good 
record  and  adequate  knowledge  of  Dutch 
may  be  better  fitted  for  the  work  of  an  In- 
-pector  than  a  teacher  with  higher  academic 
qualifications. 
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III.  The  extent  and  the  effect  of  the  various  Univer- 
sity and  Departmental  Examinations  upon 
Children  at  School. 

1.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  children 
at  school  are  over- examined,  and  that  the  examina- 
tions to  which  they  are  subjected  not  only  interfere 
with  their  studies  and  tend  to  impair  their  health, 
but  also  greatly  hamper  teachers  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

2.  There  are  two  University  School  Examina- 
tions,  the    Elementary  and    School   Higher,   the 
former  of  which  was  instituted  in  1875,  and  the 
latter  in  1880.     There  is  no  doubt  that  both  these 
examinations  have  done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate 
education  in  the  past,  but  the  question  has  now 
arisen  whether,  with  the  advance   made  in  our 
school   education,   the    time    has   not   arrived   to 
aoolish  them,  or,  if  they  are   retained,  to  place 
them  under  the  Education  Department. 

The  Elementary  Examination  at  one  time 
performed  useful  duty  but  has  now  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  may  therefore  be  abolished. 

The  School  Higher  Examination  has  maintained 
its  popularity,  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  enter 
for  it  yearly,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of 
opinion  amongst  teachers  that  it  should  not  be 
abolished.  It  is  a  very  useful  examination,  not 
only  because  it  forms  a  convenient  stepping  stone 
to  Matriculation,  but  also  because  it  is  very 
general  in  its  scope,  and  as  such  is  eminently 
adapted  for  pupils  not  wishing  to  take  up  Latin 
and  Mathematics.  Your  Committee  would,  how- 
ever, recommend  that  its  standard  be  raised  a  little 
«o  as  to  make  the  one  year  interval  between  it  and 
Matriculation  less  arduous  than  it  is  at  present. 

Your  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
ihat  the  Department  should  take  over  the  control 
of  the  School  Higher  Examination. 

3.  Within    recent    years    the    Department    has 
instituted  a  number  of  examinations  in  technical 


subjects  deMLrned  to  promote  educational  effici- 
ency. hut  your  (1oimnittee  consider  that  MS  they 
uradually  become  less  necessary.  and  have  ful- 
filled the  object  for  which  they  were  established, 
they  should  he  reduced  in  number  and  your 
Committre  therefore  recommend  :— 

(1)  That  children  who  have  during  the  year 
been  inspected  in  technical  subjects  should 
not  be  required  to  go  in  for  examinations  in 
the  same  subjects  during  the  same  year;  and 

(2)  That    the    first    year's   examination    for 
needlework    may    well    be    abolished    and 
that  the  first  year's  examination  in  wood- 
work   may    shortly    follow,    and   that   the 
object  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  the  gradual 
abolition  of  all  the  examinations  in  these 
subjects    as    well    as    in  drawing,    leaving 
only    the   examination    at   the   end   of  the 
course. 

4.  Your  Committee  consider  that  Departmental 
examinations  should  be  decreased  as  far  as  is 
consistent  \\iththeefficiencyofschools,  and  that 
no  special  examinations  should  be  held,  and  if 
prize-  art  oHC  red  for  special  subjects,  that  these 
should  be  awarded  in  such  a  way  that  the  pre- 
paration for  the  subject  does  not  interfere  with 
the  school  curriculum. 


IV.     The  ri'lation*  of  the  Uniwrxity  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Education. 

(I)  With  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 
I'niversity  and  the  Department,  your  Committee 
would  point  out  that  in  two  ways  the  scope  of 
the  I"  n  i  v  e  r>  i  i  y  «•  x  t  <  -nds  beyond  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment. a>  it  serves  private  students  and  educational 
institutions  as  well  as  public  schools  and  colleges 
find  operates  in  other  South  African  Colonies  as 
well  as  in  Cape  Colony 


(2)  The  Superintendent  General  of  Education 
has   always    been    a    member  of    the  University 
Council  and  has  been  Yice  Chancellor.      While 
there    is    a    difference    of    opinion    between    the 
University  and  the  Department  with  regard  to  the 
holding  of   school    examinations  by  the  former, 
they  appear  consistently  to  have  endeavoured  to 
work    in    harmony  by  ascertaining  and   meeting 
each  others  views  in  cases  where  their  functions 
overlap. 

(3)  Your  Committee  recommend  the  considera- 
tion   of    the    Minister    in    charge   of    Education 
being  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  University  Council. 
To  give  effect  to  this,  legislative  provision  would 
have  to  be  made,  but  in  the  meantime  the  earliest 
opportunity  should    be    used    to   carry    out    the 
recommendation,  which  would  be  when  a  vacancy 
arises  and  has  to  be  filled  by  the  Government  in 
the  ordinary  course. 

Annexed  hereunto  are  two  minority  reports  of 
members  of  your  Committee  who  find  themselves 
unable  to  concur  in  all  the  paragraphs  of  the 
foregoing  report. 


IL  S.  VAN  ZYL. 
Chairman. 


Committee  Rooms, 
House  of  Assembly, 
13th    August,    1906, 
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M  I  XOBIT  V     REPORT. 


The  underpinned  members  of  your  Committee, 
while  concurring  in  the  rest  of  the  Report,  do  not 
agree  with  paragraph  8  thereof,  dealing  with  the 
trainin_r  of  Higher  Grade  Teachers,  and  beg  to 
report  as  follows  :— 

1.  The   lack   of  proper  training   facilities  your 
Committee  regard  as  the  chief  reason  why  so  few 
of  our   graduates    become    teachers.     At  present 
there  is  no  proper  provision  made  for  the  training 
of  Higher  (Irade  Teachers.     Graduates  who  enter 
any  one  of  the  existing  training  institutes  have  to 
associate  and  attend  classes  with  students  who  are 
much  their  inferior  in  knowledge  and  standing,  a 
circumstance  which  they  find  very  irksome  and 
which  is  apt  to  make  them  think  lightly  of  the 
value  to  be  derived  from  training.     The  fact  is  the 
existing  training  institutes,  however  admirable  for 
the   training   of    Elementary     Teachers,    are    not 
adapted  for  the  training  of  Higher  Grade  Teach'  r& 
Another  drawback  in  the  present  system  is  that 
there  is  no  provision  made  to  enable  a  student, 
while  undergoing  training,    to    prepare    for    his 
degree.     Few    students    care,    after    they    have 
obtained  their  degree,  to  spend  another  year  on 
training,  and  the  Government's  offer  of  £40  a  year 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  large  majority  of  them,  an 
inadequate  inducement  to  do  so. 

2.  Your    Committee    is    strongly  in   favour  of 
establishing  better  facilities  for  the  training  of 
Higher  (Jradc   Teachers,   and    consider    that   the 
ultimate  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  the  schools 
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of  the  Colony  should  be  staffed  almost  entirely  by 
Higher  Grade  Teachers  locally  trained.  Your 
Committee  are  in  thorough  agreement  with  Dr. 
Muir  when  he  says,  in  his  last  annual  Report,  that 
"the  time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  for 
inviting  the  University  and  the  Colleges  to 
co-operate  with  the  Department  in  this  important 
matter  on  those  lines  on  which  co-operation  has 
proceeded  successfully  in  Great  Britain."  Dr. 
Muir  departs  from  this  standpoint  in  his  evidence 
before  your  Committee,  but  after  hearing  the 
evidence  of  Professor  Morrison,  Professor  Ritchie 
and  Reverend  Mr.  Botha,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
witnesses,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  present  arrangements  for  the  train- 
ing of  Higher  Grade  Teachers,  your  Committee 
strongly  recommend  that  both  the  University  and 
the  Colleges  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Department  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  a  great 
advantage  in  that  it  would  both  raise  the  status  of 
teachers  and  make  teaching  more  popular  as  a 
profession  if  the  University  would  make  the 
theory  and  history  of  education  one  of  the  optional 
subjects  in  the  B.A.  Examination,  and  if,  in 
addition  to  that,  financial  assistance  is  granted  by 
the  Department  to  such  Colleges  as  are  able  to 
make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  training  of 
intending  teachers,  the  vexed  problem  of  how  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  locally  trained 
Higher  Grade  Teachers  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
solved,  Your  Committee  wish  to  draw  special 
attention  to  the  evidence  given  by  Professor 
Morrison,  of  the  Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch,  (1) 
as  to  the  number  of  students  from  that  College 
(on  an  average  between  20  and  30),  who  yearly 
enter  the  teaching  profession  untrained,  and  (2) 
as  to  the  arrangements  the  College  is  prepared  to 
make  for  giving  intending  teachers  a  thorough 
training.  Your  Committee  recommend  that  the 
Board  should  consider  the  application  of  the 
Victoria  College  Council  for  Government  assist- 
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ance  to  establish  a  Chair  of  Education  and  for 
financial  a --i  Ma  nee  to  enable  it  to  establish  a 
training  department  for  teachers  in  connection 
with  tin-  Col  1<  re.  Your  Committee  recom- 
mend the  following  course  for  consideration  : — 
Studeni>  working  for  their  degree  and  wishing 
to  become  teachers  should,  after  giving  an 
undertaking  that  on  completion  of  their  Miulies 
they  will  teach  in  a  public  school  for  at  least  two 
years  or  else  refund  the  money,  be  given  a 
Government  grant  of  £30  per  year,  for  three  years 
in  the  case  of  the  student  who  begins  his  training 
immediately  after  Matriculation  and  for  two 
\ ears  in  the  case  of  the  student  who  begins  after 
intermediate.  Provision  should  be  made  for  such 
student  not  only  to  attend  lectures  on  the  History 
and  Theory  of  Education,  but  also  to  receive  a  few 
hours  practical  instruction  per  week.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of 
students  will  be  induced  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession,  if  they  are  assisted  as  aforesaid  while 
preparing  for  their  degree.  The  system  has  been 
tried  for  some  time  in  Wales  with  apparent 
success,  and  should  be  given  a  trial  here.  Provi- 
sion should  also  be  made  by  the  College  with  the 
a— iManceof  the  Department  for  a  postgraduate 
course  of  training,  as  well  as  for  giving  special 
facilities  to  Pupil  Teachers  and  Teachers  intend- 
ing to  prosecute  their  studies.  While  recom- 
mending that  the  application  of  the  Victoria 
College  Council  be  considered,  your  Committee 
would  also  recommend  the  consideration  of 
similar  facilities  being  granted  to  the  Rhodes 
rniver-ity  College  and  to  the  South  African 
College,  it'  they  an-  prepared  to  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  giving  students,  wishing  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  a  practical  as  well 
as  a  theoretical  training. 

Your  Committee  believe  that  such  a  system 
will  not  only  largely  .-mgmont  the  supply  of 
Higher  <  irade  Teachers,  but  will  also  tend  to* pro- 


duce  a  class  of  Teachers  with  a  broader  outlook 
and  more  efficient  and  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances of  South  Africa,  than  any  other  system 
which  has  yet  been  proposed. 

H.  S.  VAN  ZYL. 

F.  S.  MALAN. 

H.  E.  S.  FREMANTLE. 

J.  W.  SATJER. 

Committee  Eooms, 

House  of  Assembly. 
13th  August,  1906. 


SECOND      MINORITY 
REPORT. 

The  undersigned  members  differ  from  the  Report 
of  the  majority  on  the  question  of  the  retention 
of  the  School  Higher  Examination.  They  recom- 
mend that  such  examination  should  cease  and 
that  a  School  Leaving  Examination  be  provided 
under  the  Department  on  approximately  the  same 
educational  level  as  the  Matriculation,  but  that 
the  subjects  which  are  necessary  to  a  Commercial 
or  Agricultural  career  should  be  included. 

C.  P.  CREWE. 
J.  G.  HELLIER. 
WM.  RUNCIMAN. 
WM.  McINTOSH. 
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RAPPORT 

VAX   HET 

GEKOZEN  COMITE,  aangesteld  op  lastgeving  van 
de  Wetgevende  Vergadcriug,  gedateerd  12 
Juni  1906,  om  navraag  te  doen  naar  en  te 
rapporteeren  over  : 

(1)  De  opleiding  van  Hoogere  Graad  Onder- 
wijzers. 

(2)  De  inspektie  van  Publieke  Onsektarische 
Scholen. 

(3)  Hoe  ver  de  verschillende  Universtiteits  en 
Departements  Examens  gaan,  en  welk  effekt 
zij  hebben  op  kinderen  die  op  school  gaan. 

(4)  De  betrekking  van  de  Universiteit  tot  het 
Dcpartement  van  Onderwijs. 

(5)  Het  onderwerp  van    de  Memorie  aange- 
boden  ten  behoeve  van  den  Raad  van  het 
Victoria  College  op  11  Juni  1906. 

Het  Comite  xal  de  inacht  hebben  om  getuigenis 
af  te  ncmen  en  om  papieren  te  vragen,  en  zal  be- 
staan  uit  den  KOLOXIALEX  SECRETARIS,  de  heeren 
SAUKI:.  MALAX.  FREMAXTLE,  MclXTOSH,  Ruxci- 

MAX.  IlELLIER,  H.  S.  VAX  ZlJL  en  SLATER. 

Uw  Comite  heeft  de  eer,  als  volgt  te  rappor- 
teeren over  d(  verschillende  zaken  die  er  tot 
onderzoek  naar  vcrwczen  zijn  : 


7.  —  Df  oiii'-itliinj  I'fni  Hoogere  Graad  Onderwifzers. 

1.   I)c  tmn  i  iooLK-n-  {  iraad  (Jnderwijzers  vorMaat 
uw  Cnniiii'-  dat  ecu  Onderwijzer  beteekent  die  ecu 

<rraad  ln-cl'i  en  levt-n-  r«-n  (  )ndcrwijzcrs  (Vrtifikaat. 
Igekenrd  door  ln-i  Dejiai-tmu'iit  van  Onderwijs. 
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2.  Drie  soorten  Onderwijzers   Certifikaten   wor- 
den  voor  het  tegenwoordige  door  het  Departement 
van  Onderwijs  na  een  Departements  examen  toe- 
gekend. 

(1)  T.3. — Een  Certifikaat    voor    Elementaire 
Onderwijzers,  toegekend  aan   Gematricu- 
leerde  studenten  als  in  sub-sectie  (2)  (6), 
en  aan  Niet-Gematriculeerde  studenten  : 

(a)  Na  een  twee  of  driejarigen  Cursus  als 
Kweekeling,  of 

(&)  Na  eenigen  tijd  onderwijs  gegeven  en 
dan  een  Yacantie  Cursus  bijgewoond  te 
hebben. 

(2)  T.2. — Toegekend  aan    studenten   die    het 
Matriculatie  of  een  daaraan  gelijkstaand 
examen  gepasseerd  hebben  : 

(a)  Na  een  jaar  opleidiiig  in  een  Opleidings 
Instituut,  of 

(6)  Na  eenigen  tijd  onderwijs  te  hebben 
gegeven  en  dan  een  vacantie  Cursus 
bijgewoond  te  hebben.  Gematriculeerde 
studenten  echter,  die  niet  verder  dan 
Matriculatie  zijn  gegaan,  moeten  eerst 
T.3  verkrijgen  voor  T.2  hun  kan  toege- 
staan  worden. 

(3.)  T.I — Eenvoudig  eene  Departements  Onder- 
scheiding,  aan  Onderwijzers  toegekend 
die  minstens  vijf  jaren  gediend  hebben, 
en  die  een  Departements  Examen  in  de 
Theorie  en  Geschiedenis  van  Opvoeding 
zijn  doorgegaan. 

3.  Bij  het  overwegen  van  de  kwestie  van  de 
Opleiding     van     Hoogere     Graad     Onderwijzers 
kunnen  T.I  en  T.3  buiten  rekening  blijven,  het 
eerste  omdat  het  niet  de    uitkomst  is  van  een 
Opleidings  Cursus,  en  het  laatste  als  zijnde  een 
certifikaat  alleen  voor  Elementaire  Onderwijzers. 

A.17— '06.    Education.  B 
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I  Kr  best  aan  tegcnwoordig  vier  OploidinLrs 
In^titntcn  voor  onderwijzers — twee  te  Kaapstad. 
te  <  irahamstown.  en  een  te  Wellington — maar 
lift  work  van  dc/.c  Instituten  bestaat  bijna  geheel 
uit  hot  opleiden  van  Elementaire  onderwijzers. 
(iedurende  1904  waren  er  slechts  14,  en  gedurende 
1 :»( ».">  -1  edits  32  studenten,  die  aan  deze  inrichtingen 
voor  T.2  opgeleid  werden,  en  het  aantal  gegra- 
dueerden  onder  dezen  was  zoo  klein,  dat  men  het 
zoo  goed  als  uit  het  oog  verliezen  kan.  Van  de 
weinige  gegradueerden  die  het  onder wijzersainbt 
op  zich  nemen,  verkiest  de  groote  meerderheid, 
dat  zonder  opleiding  te  doen.  Het  Departement 
heeft  voorziening  gemaakt,  waardoor  niet-opge- 
Icide  onderwijzers  een  onderwijzers  certifikaat 
kunnen  bekomen  door  bijwoning  van  een  vacantie 
cursus  van  omtrent  drie  weken  duur,  doch  uw 
Comite  acht  dit  een  zeer  onvoldoende  plaatsver- 
vanninL;  is  van  een  behoorlijken  opleidings  cursus, 
en  daarmede  stemt  het  Departement  volkomen  in. 

.">.  Zelfs  met  de  gemakken,  die  de  vacantie 
CUTMI^  aanbiedt  tot  verkrijging  van  een  T.2 
certitiraat,  is  het  aantal  gegradueerden.  dat  dit 
certitikaat  heeft,  beklagenswaardig  klein,  en  zijn 
wij  bijna  geheel  afhankelijk  van  den  invoer  van 
onderwijzers  van  elders  voor  het  vervullen  van 
onze  hooi^ere  posten.  Dit  is  eene  hoogst  ongeluk- 
ki^e  omstandigbeid,  omdat  er  uitstekend  plaatse- 
lijk  materiaal  in  het  land  is,  dat  alleen  opgeleid 
behoel't  te  worden  ;  en  ingevoerde  onderwijzers, 
hoe  uitstekend  hunne  vakkundige  opleiding  moge 
geweest  zijn,  dikwijls  groote  moeielijkheden  in 
huii  \\crk  moeten  ondervinden  ten  gevolge  van 
hun  gemis  aan  ken n is  van  het  land  en  deszelfs 
eigenaardigheden.  Tenzij  er  geen  grooter  aantal 
van  onxc  yrnradurrrtlrn  toegebi'aclil  kan  worden 
om  het  onderwijzersambt  op  zich  te  nemen.  xal  do 
Ojpvurdin.LT  liicr  t<-  landc  nict  zoo  vooruit  uaan  als 
zij  behoorde,  en  uw  (1<nnit<-  >(cnit  met  Di.  Muir 

men,  \vannc:-r  hij  in  zijnc  laat>tc  jaai'lijksche 
raj»])ort  /.r^t  d  •••hrcle  kwrsti.-  van  lid 
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opleiden  van  een  behoorlijk  aantal  onderwijzers, 
met  hoogere  kwalificaties  dan  Elementaire,  aan- 
dacht  vereischt." 

6.  Bij  het  nagaan  van  de  oorzaken  waarom  het 
onderwijs  niet  meer  populair  is  als  een  ambt,  zijn 
er  vier  punten  vooral  voor  de  aandacht  van  het 
Comite  gekomen : — 

(a)  Onvoidoende  salarissen. 

(b)  Onvastheid  van  betrekking. 

(<?)  Gemis  aan  een  behoorlijken  status. 

(d)  Gemis  aan  genoegzame  gemakken  voor 
opleiding. 

Met  betrekking  tot  salarissen  leidt  het  geen  twijfel 
dat  in  vergelijking  met  wat  mannen  van  gelijke 
opvoeding  in  andere  betrekking  kunnen  verdienen, 
de  vooruitzichten,  die  het  onderwijzersambt  beloof  t, 
niet  zeer  aantrekkelijk  zijn,  en  het  zou  ten  zeerste 
in  het  belang  van  de  opvoeding  wezen,  indien  de 
betrokken  autoriteiten  gunstig  wilden  denken  over 
de  kwestie  van  betere  salarissen  voor  onderwijzers, 
daar  dit  een  van  de  krachtdadigste  middelen  zijn 
zal  om  een  redelijk  gedeelte  van  onze  beste  man- 
nen tot  het  vak  over  te  halen.  Wat  aangaat  de 
onvastheid  van  betrekkingen  en  de  mogelijk- 
heid  van  inmenging  van  ouders  en  bestuurders, 
denkt  uw  Comite  dat  het  tegenwoordige  stelsel, 
onder  hetwelk  het  beheer  gezamenlijk  berust  bij 
de  School  Commissies,  Schoolraden  en  het  Departe- 
ment,  voldoende  waarborg  behoort  te  zijn  voor  de 
behoorlijke  behandeling  van  onderwijzers.  Uw 
Comite  gelooft  dat  het  gebrek  aan  status,  in  zoo 
verre  dat  eene  grieve  is,  aanzienlijk  verminderd 
worden  zal,  indien  meer  van  onze  gegradueerden, 
aangeholpeii  door  hun  acadercischen  status,  ertoe 
gebracht  kunnen  worden  om  het  onderwijzersambt 
te  aanvaarden. 


7.  Er  bcstaan  klarhten  over  de 
gemakken  tot  opleidini:  vnn  onderwijzers,  en  er 
bestaat  bewijs  om  aan  te  toonen  (bit.  indien  er 
grooter  voordeelen  aangeboden  werden  bij  wijzo 
van  toelagen  tot  ondersteuninu  van  de.nenen  die  een 
opleidingscursus  doorgaan,  er  meer  zoudcn  worden 
aangetiokkon,  en  hetaantal  personen.  die  het  on- 
derwijzersambt  kiezen,  aanzienlijk  zou  worden 
vermeerderd. 

Uw  Comite  beveelt  daaroni  ter  overweging  va  n 
de  Huizen  de  raadzaamheid  aan  van  de  toelagen 
van  veertig  pond,  die  nu  betaald  wordt,  als  vol^t  : 

(1)  Aan  degenen  die  gematriculeerd  zijn,  £50. 

(2)  Aan  degenen  die  Inter.  B.A.  door  zijn,  £60. 

(3)  Aan  degenen  die  B.A.  door  zijn,  £80. 

Dan  toelagen  te  worden  betaald  aan  alle  zoodanige 
personen  die  een  cursus  van  een  jaar  aan  een 
erkend  in  Opleidings  College  doorgaan,  en  die  op 
zich  iiemen  om  een  tijdperk  van  niet  minder  dan 
twee  jaren  na  verkrijgiiig  van  het  T.2  certifikaat 
bij  het  onderwijs  onder  het  openbare  stelsel  te 
blijven.  En  aan  iederen  persoon  die,  na  het 
Matriculatie  of  Inter.  B.A.  gedaan  te  hebben  en 
het  T.2  certifikaat  te  hebben  ontvangen,  en  verder 
n  jaar  lang  onderwezen  te  hebben,  verlangt,  zijn 
of  haar  graad  te  halen,  eene  jaarlijksche  toelage 
van  £50  per  jaar,  mits  zoodanige  persoon  op  zich 
neemt  om  nog  verdere  twee  of  drie  jaren  bij  het 
onderwijs  onder  het  openbare  stelsel  te  blijven. 

8.  Uw  Comiti  is  sterk  ten  gunste  van  het  ver- 
schaffen  van  irrootcr  gemakken  tot  opleiding  van 
hoogciv  ,i,n-aad  oiiderwijzors,  en  beschouwt  dat  de 

l)estaande  Opleidings  Colleges  onvoldoende  zijn, 
en  beveelt  aan.  dat  verdere  zoodanige  inrichtiiiLien 
op  passende  plaaisen  worden gesticht.  Uw  Comite 
heel't  voocstellen  in  nvorwrging  genonien  tot  het 
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daarstellen  van  Leerstoelen  van  Opvoeding  aan  de 
onderscheidene  Colleges,  niaar  is  er  niet  zeker  van, 
dat  bet  gevolg  eene  toename  zou  zijn  in  het  aantal 
behoorlijk  gekwalificeerde  en  opgeleide  onder- 
wijzers. 

9.  De  classificatie  van  het  onderwijs  in  Hooger 
Scholen  veroorzaakt  de  invoering  van  bijzondere 
vakken  in  ons  onderwijsstelsel,  en  uw  Comite 
wenscht  aan  te  bevelen  dat  hiermede  rekening  zal 
gebouden  worden  bij  bet  opleiden  van  onder- 
wijzers,  en  dat  bet  Departenient  niet  in  ieder  geval 
op  zal  staan,  dat  de  aspirant  onderwijzers  in 
Teekenen,  Houtwerk,  en  Zingen  passeeren,  alvorens 
bun  een  certifikaat  wordt  toegestaan. 

//.     De  Inspektie  van  Publielce  Onsectarische 
Scholen. 

1.  Uw  Comite  is  van  oordeel,  na  getuigenis  op 
dit  punt  gehoord  te  hebben,  dat  de  gewone  rond- 
gaande  inspekties  er  te  veel  op  uit  zijn  om  de 
kennis  van    iederen    enkelen   leerling  te  onder- 
zoeken,  en  dat  in  vele  gevallen  de  bescbikbare  tijd 
van  den  inspekteur  te  kort  is  om  bet  algemeen 
werk  van  de  scbool  wezeiilijk  bevredigend  na  te 
gaan.     Het  is  niet  billijk,  nocb  voor  de  leerlingen 
noch  voor  de  scbool,  dat  bun  overgaan  gebeel  en 
al  afbankelijk  wordt  gemaakt  van  de  uitkomst 
van  een  examen  van  een  paar  uren,  waaraan  zij 
door  den  inspekteur  worden  onderworpen, 

2.  Uw  Comite  heeft  met  genoegen  opgemerkt  dat 
er  onlaugs  een  nieuw   stelsel   van  inspekteeren, 
betwelk  eene  klas  en  niet  een  individueele  inspek: 
tie  is,  en  de  kwestie  van  promotie  bij  den  princi- 
paal  laat  berusten,    ingevoerd    is    voor  de  twee 
boogste  klassen  in  Hooger  Scholen,  en  uw  Comite 
.  wenscht  krachtig  aan  te  bevelen,  dat  dit  stelsel 

trapsgewijze  uitgebreid  zal  worden  tot  alle  klassen 
in  Hooger  Scholen,  en  zoover  mogelijk  ook  tot  de 
Lagere  Scholen. 
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l"\v  Comite  vert  ronwt,  dat  de  aanmerkini:  in  de 
oHicieele  minute  over  het  onder\verp  van  het 
KAvartaaUehe  examons  daarop  uitloopcn  zal.  dat 
/ij  HOLT  t'onneeler  ueinaakt  worden  dan  zij  nu  zijn. 

;>.  Bij  het  aanstellenvan  Inspekteurs  be  v  eel  t  uw 
Comite  aau,  dat  de  voorkeur  zal  ucgeven  worden 
aan  mannen  van  plaatselijke  Opleiding  6D  kennis 
van  volk  en  land,  en  het  hecht  zijne  sterke  goed- 
keiirini:  aan  de  politick  van  het  aanstellen  van 
mannen  met  eene  behoorlijke  kennis  van  het  Jlol- 
landsch  tot  inspekteurs  van  scholen,  waar  Ilol- 
landsch  geleerd  wordt.  Daar  het  aantal  van  oiize 
Hoogere  Graad  onderwijzcrs.  die  hier  hunne  oplei- 
ding  hebben  ontvangen,  zeer  beperkt  is,  ziet  uw 
Comite  de  moeielijkheid  in  van  altijd  mannen  te 
kunnen  krijgeii,  die,  terwijl  zij  anderszins  voile 
kwalilieaties  hebben,  ook  instaat  zijn  in  het  Hol- 
la n d sch  te  inspekteeren  ;  doch  om  deze  moeielijk- 
heid uit  den  weg  te  ruimen  wenscht  uw  Comite  de 
overweging  aan  te  bevelen  van 

(a)  Hoogere  salarissen  aangeboden  aan  com- 
petente  inspekteurs1  de  voorkeur  te  wor- 
den gegeven  aan  hen  die  kennis  hebben 
aan  beide  talen,  en  datiedere  poging,  door 
het  Departement  gemaakt.  worde  voort- 
LM-zet  om  mannen  te  verkrijgen,  die  kennis 
dra^en    aan   en  kunnen  inspekteeren  in 
het  Hollandsch  zoowel  als  in  het  Engelsch. 

(b)  Dat  terwijl  hot  van  het  grootste  belang  is 
om  voor  inspekteurs  mannen  te  krij^en 
van  hoogere   academische   bekwaamhcid, 
in  binnenlandscho  distrikten.  waar  geen 
Hooker  Scholen  zijn.  een  onderwijzer  met 
een    iroedcn  naain  011   behoorlijke  kennis 
van     het     Hollandsch    wellicht    heter    0^3- 
schikt  is  voor  het   werk  van  inspektenr, 
dan   een    onderwijzer   met   hooger  acade- 
medische  kwal  ificat  ie-. 
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III.  Hoe  ver  de  verschillende  Universiteits  en  Depar- 
tements  Examens  gaan,  en  welk  effekt  zij  hebben 
op  Kinderen  die  op  school  gaan. 

1.  Uw  Comite  is  van  oordeel  dat  de  kinderen  op 
de  scholen  te  veel  geexamineerd  worden,  en  dat  de 
examens  waaraan  zij   worden  onderworpen,  niet 
alleen  hunne  studien  breken  en  hunne  gezondheid 
bedreigen,  maar  evenzoo  de  onderwijzers  groote- 
lijke  hinderen  in  de  algemeene  regeling  van  het 
werk  van  de  school. 

2.  Er  zijn    twee  Universiteits  School  Examens, 
het  Elementaire  en  School  Hooger,  het  eerste  waar- 
van  in  1875  en  het  laatste  in  1880  is  ingesteld.     Er 
bestaat  geen  twijfel  aan  dat  beide  examens  in  het 
verleden  zeer  veel  gedaan  hebben  tot  bevordering 
van  de  opvoeding,  maar  de  vraag  doet  zich  thans 
op  of,  moet  den  vooruitgang  in  onze  schoolopvoeding, 
de  tijd  niet  gekomen  is  om  ze  af  te  schaffen,   of, 
indien  ze  worden  aangehouden,  ze   onder  het  De- 
partement  van  Onderwijs  te  stellen. 

Het  Elementaire  Examen  heeft  eenmaal  goeden 
dienst  gedaan,  doch  is  nu  in  onbruik  geraakt,  en 
kan  derhalve  afgeschaft  worden. 

Het  School  Hooger  Examen  heeft  zijne  popula- 
riteit  behouden,  en  ieder  jaar  gaan  er  meer  leer- 
lingen  voor  op,  en  de  meening  schijnt  algemeen  te 
zijn  onder  onderwijzers  dat  het  niet  behoorde  te 
worden  afgeschaft.  Het  is  een  zeer  nuttig  examen, 
niet  alleen  omdat  het  eengemakkelijken  overgang 
vormt  tot  het  Matriculatie,  maar  ook  omdat  het 
van  zeer  wijden  omvang  is,  en  als  zoodanig  uiterst 
geschikt  voor  leerlingen  die  geen  Latijn  en  Mathe- 
sis  wenschen  te  doen.  Uw  Comite  zou  derhalve 
willen  aanbevelen  dat  de  Standaard  ervan  een 
weinig  verhoogd  worde,  ten  einde  het  jaar  tus- 
schen  dit  examen  en  Matriculatie  minder  gespan- 
nen  te  maken  dan  het  nu  is. 
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Uw  Comite  is  nict  in  staat  de  aanbovcling  te 
doen,  d;it  lii-t  Departoment  de  leiding  van  het 
School  Hooger  Exanicn  xal  overnemcn. 

3.  In  den  loop  van  de  laatste  jaren  heeft  het 
Dcpartcnicnt  ecu  aantal  cxamens  in  technische 
ondcrwcrpcn  iiiLjcsUvlcl,  met  het  doel  om  bevoe.u<lc 
oplcidhm  crin  te  bevorderen,  doch  uw  Comite 
adit  dat,  dewijl  zij  gaandeweg  minder  noodig 
worden,  en  het  doel  bereikt  hebbeii  waarvoor  ze 
ingesteld  zijn,  het  aantal  ervan  behoort  te  worden 
1»«  ^noeid,  en  uw  Comite  beveelt  daarom  aan  :— 

(1)  Dat  kinderen  welke  gedurende  het  jaar  in 

technische  vakken  ge'inspekteerd  zijn, 
niet  vereischt  behooren  te  worden  om 
gedurende  hetzelfde  jaar  op  te  gaan  voor 
i  xamens  in  dezelfde  vakken  ;  en 

(2)  Dat  het  examen  van  het  eerste  jaar  in 
naaiwerk  gerust  kan  worden  afgeschaft, 
en  dat  het  examen  van  het  eerste  jaar  in 
houtwerk  binnen  kort  kan  volgen,  en  dat 
het  doel  waarnaar  gestreefd  moot  worden 
behoort  te  zijn,   al  de  examens  in  deze 
vakken  zoowel  als  in  het  teekenen  lang- 
zamerhand    af    te    schaffen,     alleen    het 
examen  aan  het  einde  van  den    cursus 
overlatende. 


4.  Uw  Comite  acht  dat  de  Departements 
K .\;INM -us  vcrminderd  behooren  te  worden  voor 
zoover  dat  bestaanbaar  is  met  de  doeltreffendheid 
van  scliolcn.  en  <lal  er  geene  bijzondere  examens 
behoorden  te  worden  gehouden,  en  dat  indien 
or  prijzcn  \vonlcn  oitgeloofd  voor  spnciale  onder- 
\v<Tpen,  deze  op  zulk  eene  wijzc  behooren  te 
worden  toegekend,  dat  de  voorbereidin^  voor  het 
vak  het  gewone  school  curriculum  niet  schaadt. 
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IV.     De   betrekking    van    de     Universiteit    tot    het 
Departement  van  Onderwijs. 


(1)  Met  betrekking    tot    de    verstandhouding 
tusschen    de    Universiteit    en    het    Departement, 
wenscht  uw  Comite   aan  te  duiden  dat  er  twee 
opzichten  zijn,  waarin  het  werk  van  de  Universi- 
teit zich  verder  uitstrekt  dan  dat  van  het  Departe- 
ment, daar  zij  private  studenten  en  opvoedkundige 
inrichtingen  even  good  dient  als  publieke  scholen 
en  Colleges,     en     in    andere    Zuid-Afrikaansche 
Kolonien  zoowel  als  in  de  Kaap  Kolonie  werkt. 

(2)  De  Superintendent- Generaal  van  Onderwijs 
is  altijd  lid  geweest  van  den  Universiteits  Eaad, 
en  heeft  als  Vice  Kanselier  gestaan.    Terwijl  er 
verschil  van  opinie  bestaat  tusschen  de  Universi- 
teit en  het  Departement  met  betrekking  tot  het 
afnemen  van  school  examens  door  eerstgenoemde, 
schijnen  zij  steeds  in  goede  verstandhouding  ge- 
tracht    te    hebben  hun  werk  te  doen    door  van 
elkanders  inzichten  kennis  te  nemen,  en  plaats  voor 
elkander  te  maken  in    gevallen    waarin    hunne 
f  unktien  in  botsing  komen. 

(3)  Uw  Comite  beveelt  aan  dat  er  overwogen 
worde,  of  de  Minister  die  de  opvoeding  onder  zich 
heeft,  geen  ex  officio  lid  van  den  Universiteits  Eaad 
behoort  te  zijn.      Om  daaraan  gevolg  te    geven 
behoort  er  voorziening  te  worden  gemaakt  door  de 
Wetgeving,   doch  middelerwijl  behoort  de  eerste 
gelegenheid  te  baat  te  worden  genomen  om  de 
aanbeveling    uit    te    voeren,    hetgeen    zijn    zou 
wanneer  er  eene  vacature  ontstaat,  die  door  het 
Gouvernement  op  de  gewone  wijze  moet  worden 
gevuld. 
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1 1  irraan  LTt'liccht  zijn  twee  Minderkeids  rapporten 
van  leden  van  uw  Comite,  die  zich  niet  in  staat 
achten  om  samen  te  stemmen  met  al  de  paragrafen 
van  bovenstaaiul  rapport. 


H.  S.  VAN  ZYL, 

Voorzitter. 


Comite  Kamers,. 

Wetgevende  Vergadering, 
13  Augustus  1906. 
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MINDERHEIDS     RAPPORT. 


De  ondergeteekende  leden  van  uw  Comiter 
samenstemmende  met  de  rest  van  het  Rapport,  zijn 
het  niet  eens  met  paragraaf  8  daarvan.  waarin 
gehandeld  wordt  over  de  opleiding  van  Hoogere 
Graad  Onderwijzers,  en  hebben  de  eer  als  volgt  te 
rapporteeren  :— 

1.  Uw  Comite  beschouwt  het  gemis  aan  behoor- 
lijke  gemakken  voor  opleiding  als  de  voornaamste 
reden  waarom  zoo  weinigen  van  onze  gegradueer- 
den  onderwijzers  worden.  Voor  het  tegenwoordige 
is  er  geene  behoorlijke  voorziening  gemaakt  voor 
de  opleiding  van  Hoogere  Graad  Onderwijzers. 
Gegradueerden,  die  zich  bij  het  eene  of  andere  van 
de  bestaande  Opleidings  Instituten  voegen,  moeten 
omgaan  en  klassen  bijwonen  met  studenten,  die 
ver  onder  hen  staan  in  kennis  en  status,  eene  om- 
standigheid,  die  zij  erg  hindelijk  vinden,  en  er  hen 
toe  leidt  de  waarde  van  de  opvoeding  lichtvaardig 
te  beoordeelen.  Het  feit  is  daar,  dat  de  bestaande 
inrichtingen  voor  opleiding,  hoe  uitstekend  die 
ook  mogen  zijn  voor  de  opleiding  van  Element  air  e 
Onderwijzers,  niet  geschikt  zijn  voor  de  opleiding 
van  Hoogere  Graad  Onderwijzers.  Een  tweede 
gebrek  in  het  bestaande  stelsel  is,  dat  er  geene 
voorziening  gemaakt  is  om  studenten  in  staat  te 
stellen  zich  tijdens  hunne  opleiding  voor  hun 
graad  voor  te  bereiden.  Weinige  studenten  heb- 
ben er  lust  in,  na  hun  graad  verkregen  te  hebben, 
nog  een  jaar  aan  hunne  opleiding  te  geven,  en  het 
aanbod  van  het  Gouvernement  van  £40  per  jaar  is 
in  het  geval  van  de  groote  meerderheid  van  henr 
onvoldotndo.  om  er  hen  toe  te  krijgen  dit  te  doen» 
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2.  UwCoinitc  is  stork  voor  het  versrhafVen  van 
beteiv  ucniakkni  tot  opleiding  van  HUO^TC  Graad 
Ondrrwij/A'rs.  <-n  achl  dat  het  uitciiidelijke  docl, 
waarnaar  gestreef d  brhoort  te  wordcn.  is.  dat  de 
-(•holm  van  dr  Kolonir  bijna  geheelbcdiond  zullen 
wnrdcn  door  Iloo-nv  (Ji-iad  Ondcrwijzrrs,  die 
alhirr  opoolrid  xijn.  Uw  Comitr  is  het  volkomen 
eens  met  Dr.  Muir.  waar  hij  in  zijn  laatste  jaar- 
lijkschc  rapport  xogt  dat  ••  do  tijd  gekomen  schijnt 
tc  x.ijn  oni  dc  I'liivcrsiteit  en  de  Colleges  uit  te 
noodigcn  0111  met  het  Departemcnt  in  deze  belanu- 
rijkc  zaak  s;nnon  te  werken  op  dezelfde  wijze, 
waaroj)  sanH'iiworkiiigin  Groot  Brittanje  met  good 
gi'vnlgd  heeft  plaats  gehad."  Dr.  Muir  gaat  in 
xijnr  L,retuigenis  voor  uw  Comite  van  dit  stand- 
punt  at',  niaar  ua  de  getuigenis  van  Professor  Mor- 
rison, Professor  Ritchie  en  den  Eerwaarden  Heer 
Botha,  zoowel  als  die  van  andere  getuigen  te 
hebben  gehoord,  en  de  onvoldoendheid  in  a?m- 
mcrking  nemende  van  de  bestaande  schikkingen 
voor  de  opleiding  van  Hoogere  (iraad  Ondcrwij- 
- .  beveelt  uw  Comite  sterk  aan,  dat  zoowel  de 
Universiteit  als  de  Colleges  uitgenoodigd  zullen 
worden  om  met  het  Departement  in  deze  zaaksamen 
te  werken.  Dit  zou  van  groot  voordeel  zijn,  daar 
het  niet  alleen  den  status  van  onderwijzers  zou 
vt  i  lioogen.  maar  ook  het  onderwijs  ineer  populair 
zou  maken.  indien  de  Universiteit  de  theorie  en 
lnVdenis  van  opvoeding  een  van  de  niet- 
gedwo&gen  vakken  van  het  B.A.  Examen  zou 
ma  ken,  en  als  daarenboven  geldelijke  hulp  zou 
worden  verleend  door  het  Departement  aan  zulkr 
Colleges,  die  in  staat  zijn  bevredigende  schikkin- 
gen voor  de  opleiding  van  aspirant  onderwijzers  te 
ma  ken.  \\aardoor  de  moeielijke  vraag.  hoe  een 
Ix-lioorlijk  aantal  plaatselijk  opgeleide  Hoogere 
(Jraad  ondcru  ijxcrs  tc  vorkrijgen  grootendeels  zou 
worden  opgelost.  Uw  Comite  wenscht  bijzondcr 
de  aandacht  te  bepalen  bij  de  getuigenis  van 
Professor  Morrison  van  Victoria  College,  Stellen- 
(1)  met  betrekking  tot  het  aantal  studen- 
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ten  van  dat  College  (gemiddeld  tusschen  de 
20  en  30),  die  ieder  jaar  zonder  opleidiiig 
onderwijzers  worden,  en  (2)  omtrent  de  schik- 
kingen  welke  het  College  gewillig  is  te 
maken  om  aan  aspirant  onderwijzers  eene  dege- 
lijke  opleiding  te  verschaffen.  Uw  Comite  beveelt 
aan  dat  de  Raad  de  aanvraag  in  overweging  neme 
van  den  Victoria  College  Raad  om  Gouvernements 
ondersteuning  tot  oprichting  van  een  Leerstoel  in 
Paedagogiek,  enomgeldelijke  hulp  ten  einde  hem 
in  staat  te  stellen,  een  opleidings  departement  voor 
onderwijzers  op  te  richten  in  verband  met  het 
College.  Uw  Comite  beveelt  den  volgende  cursus 
ter  overweging  aan  : — Studenten,  die  voor  hun 
graad  werken  en  onderwijzers  wenschen  te  worden, 
behoorden,  nadat  zij  op  zich  genomen  hebben  om 
na  volbrenging  van  hunne  studien  ten  minste  twee 
jaren  aan  een  publieke  school  te  onderwijzen,  of 
anders  het  geld  terug  te  betalen,  eene  Gouverne- 
ments toelage  van  £30  per  jaar  te  ontvangen,  voor 
drie  jaren  in  het  geval  van  een  student,  die 
onmiddellijk  na  Matriculatie  met  zijne  opleiding 
aanvangt,  en  voor  twee  jaren  in  het  geval  van  een 
student,  die  na  het  Intermediate  begint.  Er 
behoorde  voorziening  gemaakt  te  worden,  dat 
zoodanige  studenten  niet  alleen  voorlezingen 
bijwonen  over  de  Geschiedenis  en  Theorie  van 
Opvoeding,  maar  ook  een  paar  uren  praktisch 
onderwijs  per  week  ontvangen.  Uw  Comit^  is  van 
oordeel  dat  er  een  groot  aantal  studenten  overge- 
haald  zal  worden.  zich  aan  het  -onderwijzersambt 
te  wijden,  indien  zij  als  boven  ondersteund  worden 
terwijl  zij  zich  voorbereiden  voor  hun  graad. 
Het  stelsel  is  reeds  eenigen  tijd  met  duidelijk 
succes  in  Wales  op  de  proef  gesteld,  en  behoorde 
hier  evenzeer  geprobeerd  te  'worden.  Er  behuorde 
ook  door  het  College,  met  behulp  van  het  Depar- 
tement, voorziening  te  worden  gemaakt  voor  een 
"  Post  Graduate  "  cursus  van  opleiding  zoowel  als 
voor  het  verschaffen  van  bijzondere  gemakken 
aan  Kweekelingen  en  Onderwijzers,  die  hunne 
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studicn  denken  voort  te  zetten.  Terwijl  uw 
Comite  aanbeveelt,  dat  do  aanvraag  van  den 
Victoria  College  Raad  zal  worden  overwogen, 
bevoelt  het  eveneens  aan,  dat  or  gedacht 
worde  over  het  schenken  van  gelijksoortige  ge- 
makkeii  aan  het  Rhodes  Universiteits  College  en 
aan  het  Zuid  Afrikaansche  College,  indien  zij 
behoorlijke  schikkiiigen  wenschen  te  maken  tot 
het  geven  van  praktische  zoowel  als  theoretische 
opleiding  aan  studenten,  die  zich  aan  het  onder- 
wijzersambt  willen  wijden. 

Uw  Comite  gelooft  dat  zulk  een  stelsel  niet 
alleen  het  aantal  Hoogere  Graad  Onderwijzers 
zeer  vermeerderen  zal,  maar  er  ook  toe  zal  bij- 
dragcn  om  eene  klas  van  oiiderwijzers  te  scheppen 
met  een  wijderen  gezichtskring  en  meer  geschikt 
en  passend  voor  de  omstandigheden  van  Zuid- 
Afrika  dan  eenig  ander  stelsel  dat  tot  nog  toe 
voorgelegd  is. 

H.  S.  VAN  ZIJL. 
F.  S.  MALAN. 
H.  E.  S.  FKEMANTLE. 
J.  W.  SAUER. 

Comitd  Kamers, 
Wetgevende  Vergadering, 
13  Augu8t^s  1906. 
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TWEEDE      MINDERHEIDS 
RAPPORT. 


De  ondergeteekende  leden  verschillen  van  het 
Eapport  van  de  meerderheid  op  het  punt  van  het 
aanhouden  van  het  School  Hooger  Examen.  Zij 
bevelen  aan  dat  zoodanig  examen  zal  ophouden  te 
bestaan,  en  dat  er  door  het  Departement  een 
School  Eiiid  Examen  zal  worden  ingesteld  onge- 
veer  van  gelijken  opvoedkundigen  standaard  als 
het  Matriculatie,  maar  dat  de  vakken  die  ver- 
eischt  worden  voor  eene  Handels-  of  Landbouw- 
<;arriere  erin  zullen  worden  opgenomen. 

C.  P.  CEEWE. 
J.  G.  HELLIEE. 
WM.  EUJSCIMAN. 
WM.  MACINTOSH. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   COMMITTEE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE,  appointed  by  Order 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  dated  the  12th  June,  1900,  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  : — 

(1)  The  training  of  higher  grade  teachers. 

(2)  The  inspection  of  Public  Undenominational  Schools. 

(3)  The  extent  and  the  effect  of  the  various  University  and 
departmental  examinations  tipon  children  at  school. 

(4)  The  relations  of  the  University  to  the   Department   of 
Education. 

(;">)  The  subject  matter  of  the  Petition  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  Victoria  College  Council  on  the  llth  June,  1906. 

The  Committee  to  have  power  to  take  evidence  and  call  for 
Papers,  and  to  consist  of  THE  COLONIAL  SECRETARY, 
Messrs.  SAUER,  MALAN,  FREMANTLE,  MC!NTOSH,  RUNCI- 
MAN,  HELLIER,  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  and  SLATER. 


Tuesday,  19th  June,  1906. 


PRESENT : 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Saner. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  H.  S.  van  Zyl. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Mclntosh. 


Clerk  read  Order  of  the  House,  dated  the  12th  June,  1906, 
appointing  the  Committee. 

Resolved  .-—That  Mr.  H.  S.  van  Zyl  be  Chairman. 

The  Clerk  laid  on  the  Table  the  Petition  of  Professor  J.  I. 
Marais  and  others,  styling  themselves  the  Council  of  the  Victoria 
College  and  Public  School,  Stellenbosch,  presented  to  the  House 
on  the  llth  instant.  [Appendix  A.] 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Monday,  at 
11  a.m. 
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iii.   :'•'>//<  ./?///>-,    IQOfi. 


i -K  KM;  vi  : 
M   .    II.   S.    v\N   Y.\\.  (Chairman). 


'I'll.-  Colonial  S.'ci-.'tary. 
Mr.  Saner. 
Mr.  Malan. 


Mr.  Fremantle. 
M  r.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Iviinciman. 


Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.A..  F.K.S..  Snperintendent- 
(i.-iH'ral  of  Education,  was  cxainiin''!. 

Tht-  (.'ommiutT  dflilifi-aifd  and  adjournt-d  until  Friday,  at 
1 1  a.m. 


/,  :,'9t/t  .hint',   HiOfi, 


PRESENT : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman;. 


Mr.  Mclntosli. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Runciman. 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Saner. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 

Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
General  of  Education,  was  further  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  at 
10  a.m. 


H'/v///rtsrfrt//,  4th  .//////.   1906. 

PRESENT: 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN   XVL  (Cliairmaii). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Saner. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  Mclntnsh. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Ii'nnciipan. 


Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.A..  I'MI.S  .  Sup  •riniendeiit- 
General  of  Education,  was  further  examined. 

The  C'ommiitce  deliheraied  and  adjourned  until  Friday,  at  l() 
a.:n. 
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Friday,  6th  July,  1906. 

PRESENT  : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Ruiiciman. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Clerk  read  Order  of  the  House  dated  the  4th  instant,  discharging 
Mr.  Whitaker  from  further  service  on  the  Committee. 

Clerk  read  a  further  Order,  dated  the  5th  instant,  appointing 
Mr.  Slater  as  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

The  Reverend  John  Munroe  Russell,  M.A..  B.D.,  representing 
the  South  African  College  Council,  and  Professor  Ritchie,  M.A., 
representing  the  South  Af  ricari  College  Senate,  were  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Monday,  at 
11.30  a.m. 


Monday,  9th  July,  1906. 


PRESENT : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Runciman. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Mr.  James  Reid  Whitton,  Principal  of  the  Normal  College,  Cape 
Town,  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Friday,  at 
11.30  a,m. 


Friday,  18th  July,  1906. 


PRESENT : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Mclntosh. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Mr.  William  Chubb  Meredith,  Principal,  Grey  Institute,  Port 
Elizabeth,  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Thursday,  at 
11.30  a.m. 
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Thursday,  19th  July,  1906. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


'I'll.-  Colonial  Secretarv. 
Mr.  S.mer. 
Mr.  Maliin. 


Mr.  Fremantlc. 
Mr.  11,-lli.M-. 

Ulster. 


The  Reverend  Daniel  Stepbanus  Hot  ha,  Secretary,  Victoria 
College  Council,  StellenboBch,  was  examined  and  put  in  : 

•  pies  of  Correspondence  between  Superintendent-!  ieneral 
<>!'  Education  and  himself  rearing  f»  the  proposed  Chair  of 
Education  at  Victoria  College,  and  notice  as  to  the  Train- 
ing Course  for  Teach  e-s  a*  St.-ll.-nbosch.  [Appendix  B.] 

I'rof-'ssor  John  Tod  Morrison.  M.A..  li.Sc..  F.li.S.E..  Victoria 
Colleire.  Stellenbosch.  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Monday,  at 
10  a.m. 


i/.   .':/'/  .Inly,  1906. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.   H.  S.   VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Freinantle. 


Mr.  Knnciman. 
Mr.  Hcllier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Mr.  I'etrus  Jacolms  le  Koux,  I'rii-cipal  of  the  Paarl  Boys'  High 
S.-hool,  was  examined. 

Mr.  William  Thomson,  M.A.,  B.Sr..  LL.D.,  Registrar  of  the 
University,  was  examined,  and  put  in  : 

(1)  Memorandum  giving  extracts  from  the  University  Council 
Minutes  relative  to  the  School  Elementary  and  School 
Higher  KxaminatioiiH.  [Appendix  C.] 

fLr)   A    letter    from    the    Secretary.    South    African   Teach 
\ -.-oeiation,  adilre^seil  to  [!),•  Registrar.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
1'n  .vith    regai-d  to   the    Kxaminations.      TAppeiidix 

i   ill.-  l,'-->oliiiion.~  of  the  I  Diversity   Education 

•imittee  of   the    l-iastern    I'rovince    <m    the   same  sulijeet. 
[Appendix  K.J 

\     \|.  niorandiim  from  the  Council  and  Senate  of  th«-  1,'h,, 
Univ. -rsity  (College  relati\.-   to  the  University   retainii,. 
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control  over  the  present  School  Examinations.     [Appendix 

P.] 

Mr.  Josiah  Slater,  M.L.A.,  was  examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Thursday,  at 
10  a.m. 


Thursday,  26th  July,  1906. 


PRESENT. 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 


Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  at  12 
noon. 


Tuesday,  31st  July,  1906. 


PRESENT. 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 

The  Colonial  Secretary.      |    ,.          Mr,  Mclntosh. 
Mr.  Sauer.  Mr.  Runciman. 


Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  was  further 
examined. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  the 
8th  August,  at  10  a.m. 


Wednesday,  8th  August,  1906. 

PRESENT. 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malari. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  Mclntosh. 
Mr.  Runciman. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


The  Chairman  submitted  a  Draft  Report  which  the  Committee 
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proceeded  to  consider. 

On  Paragraph  Seven  as  follows  : — 

7.  The  lack  of  sufficient  training  facilities  your  Committee 
regard  as  the  chief  reason  why  so  few  of  our  graduates 
become  teachers.  At  present  there  is  no  proper  provision 
made  for  tin-  tr.tining  of  Higher  Grade  Teachers.  <ii initi- 
ates who  enter  any  one  of  the  existing  training  institutes 
have  to  attend  classes  with  students  less  advanced  in 
knowledge,  a  circumstance  which  they  find  irksome.  The 
fact  is.  tin-  i-viMing  training  institutes,  admirable  as  they 
,11.  t<>r  tin-  training  of  Elementary  Ti where,  are  not  fully 
•  •quipped  for  the  training  of  Higher  Grade  'IVaehers. 
Another  drawback  in  the  present  system  is  that  there  is  no 
provision  made  to  enable  a  student  while  undergoing 
training  to  prepare  for  his  degree.  Few  students  ran', 
after  they  hav<-  obtained  their  degree,  to  spend  another  year 
entraining,  and  the  Government's  offer  of  V4O  a  year  ie, 
in  the  case  of  the  large  majority  of  them,  an  inadequate 
inducement  to  do  so. 

Colonel  Crewe  moved  :  That  this  paragraph  be  omitted. 
Upon  which  the  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes — 5.  Noes — 4. 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Mclntosh. 
Mr.  Ruuciman. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Motion  accordingly  agreed  to. 

The  Committee  deliberated  and  adjourned  until  Friday,  at  11.30. 
a.m. 


Friday,  10th  August,  1906. 


PRESENT : 

Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slat-r. 


Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Kunciman. 


The  Committee  proceeded  to  further  consider  the  Draft   Report. 
On  Paragraph  Eight, 

The  Colonial  S.-nvtary  moved  :  In   line  .'{,  after  " Teachers  "   to 
omit  all  words  down  to  the  end.  and  substitute  : 

\nd  eonsiders  that  the  present  Training  Colliers  are  insiiMi- 
cient.and  n-eoimiiends  that,  further, such  instif ulioiis  should 
be  established  at  suitable  districts.  Your  Committee  have 
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considered  the  proposals  to  establish  Chairs  of  Education  at 
various  Colleges,  but  is  not  satisfied  that  the  result  would  be 
an  increase  in   the   supply  of   well-qualified   and   trained 
teachers." 
Upon  which  the  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes — 3. 
The  Colonial  Secretary. 


Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Noes— 2. 

Mr.  Malan. 
The  Chairman. 


The  Motion  was  accordingly  agreed  to. 
Paragraph,  as  amended,  put  and  agreed  to. 
On  Part  3,  Paragraph  1, 

The  Colonial  Secretary  moved  :  In  line  4,  after  "  studies "  to 
omit  "  and  tend  to  impair  their  health." 
Upon  which  the  Committee  divided  : 

Ayes— 3. 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Runciman. 
Mr.  Hellier. 


Noes — 4. 

The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Slater, 
Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Malan. 


The  Motion  accordingly  negatived. 
The  Paragraph  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 
On  Part  3,  Paragraph  2, 

The  Colonial  Secretary  moved  :  In  line  10,  after  "  Department" 
to  omit  all  the  words  down  to  the  end,  and  substitute  : 

"  If  the  School  Higher  Examination  is  maintained  as  now,  or 
maintained  in  some  altered  form,  it  should  come  under  the 
Education  Department,  and  an  examination  might  well  be 
added,  in  some  suitable  form,  which  would  cover  subjects 
which  would  be  useful  in  a  commercial  career." 

Upon  which  the  Committee  divided  : 
Ayes — 3. 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Runciman. 

The  Motion  accordingly  negatived. 
The  Paragraph  was  then  put. 
Upon  which  the  Committee  divided 

Ayes — 4. 
The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Slater. 

Paragraph  accordingly  agreed  to. 
^Resolved  :  That  the  Chairman  report  accordingly. 
The  Chairman,  Messrs.  Malan  and  Fremantle  intimated  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  submit  a  Minority  Report. 


Noes — 4. 

The  Chairman. 
Mr.  Slater. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Malan. 


Noes— 3. 

The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Runciman. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION. 


Monday,  June  25^,  1906. 


PRESENT  : 

MR.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 

The  Colonial  Secretary.         Mr.  Freinantle. 
Mr.  Sauer.  Mr.  Hellier. 

Mr.  Malan.  Mr.  lUmciman. 

Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  C.M.G.,  L.L.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
examined. 

1.  Chairman.]  You    are    Superintendent-General       Dr. 
of  Education  ?— I  am.  JJgJ 

2.  Have  you  seen  the  Order  of  the  House  appoint-      LL'D.',' 
ing  this  Committee  ?— Yes.  M.A.,  F.RJ 

3.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  take  the  question  of  June  25, 1906. 
the  training  of  higher  grade  teachers.  I  understand 

that  there  are  three  kinds  of  professional  certifi- 
cates that  you  issue  to  teachers  ? — Yes. 

4.  I  believe  they  are  called  T.I,  T.2,  and  T.3?— 
Yes. 

5.  The  T.3  certificate  is  a  low  grade  certificate,  I 
believe  ? — Yes,  the  lowest  of  the  three. 

6.  When  you  state  that  there  is  an  inadequate 
supply  of  teachers  with  higher  qualifications,  you 
do  not  refer  to  T.3.  I  take  it"? — No;  besides,  there  is 
a  very  fair  supply  of  third  class  teachers.     I  think 
we  have  just  now  somewhere  between  1,800  and 
2,000  pupil  teachers  under  training,  but  with  the 
great  increase  of  schools,  we  are  still  forced  to  tako 
uncertificated  teachers. 

A  17— 1906.    Education.  A 
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nr.  7.  The  higher  grade  teachers  are  more  T.2  ? — Yes. 

8.  In  your  report  you  speak  of  265  Cape  second 
LL.'P.,'           sfl     what  arc  those f — Those  are  T.2. 

9.  How  are  the  T.2  trained  ?— First  of  all  they 
ii ust  have  as  a  preliminary  a  matriculation  certifi- 
cate of  the  University,  and  when  they  have  got  that 
they  ask  for  admission  to  a  training  school.       At 
the  present  moment,  there  are  the  Grahamstown 
Training  School,  the  Wellington  Training  School, 
the  Training  Institute  at  Cape  Town,  and  the  Nor- 
mal School.      They  all  have  a  certain  number  of 

h  teachers  under  training. 

10.  Those  you  say  must  first  pass  the  matricula- 
tion?— Yes. 

11.  If  they  have  only  passed  matriculation,  do 
you  allow  them  to  get  a  T.2  ? —  No,  certainly  not. 
They  have  the  T.2  examination  to  pass,  this  being  a 
professional  examination;    the   matriculation   ex- 
amination is  merely  an  examination  to  test  their 

mdard  of    ordinary    education;    the    other  tests 
their  training  as  teachers. 

12.  After  matriculation,  can  they  get  a  T.2?— 
Yes ;  if  they  work  for  it. 

13.  How  long  must  they  work  for  it  ? — A  year  is 
what  we  advise  them  to  take.      In  some  cases  we 
make  exceptions,  where  a  teacher  has  had  consider- 
able experience  in  actually  teaching  in  schools.  The 
great  hardship  of  the  matriculation  requirement  is 
that  it  prevents  a  large  number  of  women  from  get- 
tii  rtificate   to   which   otherwise   they  would 
have  a  fair  claim. 

14.  I  have  been  told  that  a  matriculated  student 
cannot  obtain  a  T.2  unless  he  has  also  a  T.3,  is  that 

— That  is  not   quite   correct.      It   is   only   the 
ordinary  teachers  under  training  that  we  advise  to 
T.3  first,  but  there  is  a  means  of  getting  a  T.2 
ithout  that,  provided    they   have    had    a  certain 
amount  of  experience.     The  third  class  teacher  is  a 
teacher  who  has  been   trained  as  a  pupil  teacher, 
and  ordinarily  has  had  a  three  years'  course,  en- 
tered upon  when  they  have  passed  Standard  VI. 
in  an  ordinarv  sohool.     In  other  words,  the  admis- 
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sion  requirement  to  the  pupil  teacher's  course  is       Dr. 
Standard  VI;  then  they  have  a  three  years'  train-     c'JtS'' 
ing,  speaking  generally,  and  an  examination  at  the     ^L-^  ^ 
end  of  that  time,  which  gives  them  a  T.3  certificate.       '!_' 
When  I  say  speaking  generally,  it  is  necessary  to Jnne25'1906- 
explain  that  we  allow  some  pupils  to  enter  for  two 
years  only,  because  of  the  superior  training  they 
have  had.     For  example,  if  a  pupil  has  passed  the 
School  Higher  examination,  and  is  old  enough,  we 
insist  only  on  a  two  years'  course,  and  if  the  pupil 
has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  we  exact 
only  a  one  year's  course.     The  T.2  certificate  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  given  to  matriculated  students ; 
and  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their  knowing  the  ele- 
mentary subjects,  we  advise  them  to  take  their  T.3 
examination  first,  and  then  have  a  year's  training 
for  T.2. 

15.  How  long  must  they  work  for  the  T.3  ? — They 
need  not  work  any  time  at  all  in  many  cases,  be- 
cause we  allow  acting  teachers  to  come  forward, 
that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  begun  their  teaching 
without  any  training  at  all,  of  which  there  is  un- 
fortunately  a   very   considerable   number  in   the 
country.       It  is  necessary  thus  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  classes  who  get  T.3,  viz.,  those  who 
had  been  trained  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  three 
years,  as  I  have  stated,  and  those  who,  having  been 
teachers,  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession  without  training,  and  have  had  a  certain 
experience  and  been  allowed  to  enter  for  the  T.3 
straight  away. 

16.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  go  in  for  the 
T.3  ? — They  would  otherwise  miss  a  number  of  im- 
portant school  subjects. 

17.  Are  there  more  subjects  included  in  the  T.3 
examination  of  practical  use  to  teachers? — Yes. 

18.  Mr.  Jfrem&ntle.']  Who   decides   whether  they 
are  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  T.2  ?— The  Head  of  the 
Examining  Branch  in  the  office  decides,  according 
to  certain  general  principles  laid  down. 

19.  Chairman.']  Take  the  case  of  men  who  have 
obtained  degrees,  have  they  also  got  to  go  through 
T.3  ?— No. 
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20.  What  i>  the  procedure  '. — It  is  difficult  to  say: 
we  get  so  few  of  them. 

21.  A  H.A.  who  wants  to  get  a  T.2  :  take  his  case  { 
-We  advise  him  to  take  a  years  course  of  training. 

-2-2.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  gets  the  T.2  (- 
With  an  experience  of  five  years,  he  can  go  in 
for  the  T.I.  and  get  that  too,  but  that  is  just  the 
thing  alluded  to  in  my  report;  those  are  men  that 
we  cannot  get  hold  of. 

23.  Mr.    &w0r.]     Who    do    you    refer    to  f— The 
graduates. 

24.  That  is  T.I  ? — It  is  intended  for  teachers  of 
the  higher  grade  schools,  that  is  to  say,  men  that 
are  expected  to  be  graduates. 

25.  What  qualification  must  they  have  \ — We  ask 
them  in  addition  to  have  actual  experience,  and 
there  is  an  examination  on  the  history  and  theory 
of  teaching. 

2H.  Chf/ii-fHf/n.]  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  little 
experience  n  '. — Teaching  in  a  school  five  years.  The 
difficulty  is,  that  men  who  are  graduates,  want  to 
lieLfin  teaching  on  the  faith  of  their  B.A.  degree,  and 
that  is  the  ruin  of  education  in  our  country. 

27.  Mr.  Saver.']  Take  the  case  of  a  graduate  with 
a  year's  training,  do  not  you  srant  him  straight  off 
a  T.I  ?— No. 

28.  He  must  have  the  five  years  first  ? — Most  dis- 
tinctly.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the  T.I  is  the 
highest  grade  we  have. 

_'».  Mr.  Fremantle.']  I  take  it  that  it  is  not  a  neces- 
sary entrance  for  anything — T.I;  it  is  simply  a  dis- 
tinction ? — Yes. 

30.  Chd //•///'//*.'  Is  lie  practically  examined,  or  is 
it  merely  a  written  examination? — There  i- 
written  examination,  but  he  is  practically  examined 
to  tlii>  extent,  that  he  is  teaching  in  a  school  and 
under  yearly  inspection,  so  that  wo  know  exactly 
;  qualities  he  possesses  as  a  practical  teacher. 

:;i.  Is  he  required  to  lake  a  class  in  front  of  the 
Insp-  ili»  needs  to  do  that  every  year  at  any 

32.  And  the  Inspector  reports  on  that? — ^ 
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33.  Mr.  Saner.']  Is  he  not  appointed  before  he  is       Dr- 
inspected? — Yes;    we  cannot   help   that;   we   are      ' 
forced  to  it  for  want  of  a  better  supply  of  teachers. 

34.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  the  five  years'  ex- 
perience  he  has  as  teacher;  he  has  that  without June 25 
supervision? — Unless   by    his    headmaster;    he  is 
really  appointed  assistant  in  a  school. 

35.  Is   the   headmaster  ever  asked   to   exercise 
supervision  over  him  and  report;  is  the  headmaster 
asked  to  supervise  his  teaching? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  teacher  is  ever  asked  to  do  that ;  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  every  headmaster  does  that.    In 
a  well-organized  system,  such  men  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  teach  at  all;    they  should  be  sent  to  a 
training  school.     The  great  mistake  we  make — and 
I  would  like  members  really  to  grasp  it,  is  that 
these  men  think,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  think, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  in  many  places,  that  if  they  have 
attended  a  University  and  got  a  degree,  they  are 
teachers  instantly.    A  man  would  not  be  allowed  to 
practice  as  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  merely  because  he 
had  a  B.A.  degree. 

36.  Are  there  any  teachers  now  possessing  the  T.I 
certificate  ? — Very  few. 

37.  In  your  report  is  it  mentioned  ? — I  really  can- 
not say  how  many  there  are.     I  can  find  out  and  tell 
you  another  day.     There  are  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  as  a  rule  examined  in  a  year.     I  am  sure  of 
that. 

38.  You  complain  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply 
of  higher  grade  teachers? — Yes. 

39.  What  do.  you  ascribe  that  to;     what  is  the 
cause  ? — I  think  we   are    suffering    from  the  same 
trouble  as  every  other  country ;  in  other  words,  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  an  attractive  profession, 
and  an  ambitious  man  takes  the  first  opportunity  of 
getting  out  of  it.     It  is  often  said,  pay  your  teachers 
better  and  you  will  get  more  men,  but  that  is  not 
the  experience  of  educationists.     It  may  be  one  of 
the  elements  :  it  is  not  all.      Notwithstanding  the 
better  payment  of  teachers,  the  number  of  men  go- 
ing in  for  the  teaching  profession  is  falling  rapidly 
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Dr.  in  every  country  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  Take 
I-.M.G.r'  tlir  case  of  Kniiland.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
Lg  the  Education  Act  in  1870,  the  number  of  male  cer- 
tificated teachers  was  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
r  June 25,  iyoo.  femaie  teachers.  I  think  probably  in  the  ratio  of 
6  to  5.  Last  year,  or  the  year  before — I  forget  ex- 
act ly  when — the  number  of  certificated  women 
teachers  was  47,000,  and  the  number  of  certificated 
male  teachers  only  27,000;  and  if  you  add  on  to 
these  the  uncertificated  teachers  in  England 
allowed  to  practice,  the  ratio  is  about  M2.000  to 
32,000. 

40.  Is  the  ratio  here  about  the  same  '.  - Y\ "e  are. 
to  a  certain  extent,  better  off  here. 

41.  Do  you  think  the  better  payment  of  teachers 
might  make  a  difference? — It  might:  1  think  it  is 
one  of  the  elements.       It  is  not,  however,  merely 
paying  them  better  while  they  are  teachers;    you 
must  have  something  to  hold  out  to  them  as  a  noal. 

42.  It  is  because  the  prospects  are  not  good  .'— 
The  prospects  are  poor.     There  is  only  the  pn>sp  -ci 
for  the  best  teachers  of  being  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
and  the  post  of  Inspector  of  Schools  is  paid  more 
miserably  than  lots  of  ordinary  teachers  in  Eng- 
land.   It  is  no  great  inducement  even  if  the  pt 
were  numerous,  and  unfortunately  the  number  of 
your  inspectorships  is  few. 

43.  What  emoluments  are  allowed  to  students 
while  they  are  preparing? — We  try  to  get  a  man 
who    has    taken   his   matriculation    certificate,    or 
taken  his  degree  to  take  a  year  at  a  training  school, 
and  in  order  to  encourage  him  we  give  him  £40  a 

r  for  him  to  attend. 

44.  .!//•.  Sfni'-r.']  To  become  higher  urade  teach< 
-Yes.  but  it  does  not  form  a  sufficient  indnceni 

45.  C7  //.]  Must    a    man    necessarily    be    a 
B.A.  ? — Not  necessarily.       If  he  is  a  matriculated 

ndent  we  would  L'ive  him  £40  a  year  to  prepnr-1 
for  T.2. 

46.  Do  you  grant  a  T.2  certificate  to  a  man  eve  n 
if  he  has  not  certificate  in  woodwork,  draw- 
ing, and  sin<:in<_r  f-— Not  all  of  them.     Take  the  case 
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of  singing  :  if  a  man  has  got  no  ear  for  music,  he  is       Dr- 
excused  that.  . 

47.  I  am  told  you  insist  upon  everybody  passing     LL>P^g 
in  drawing,  singing,  and  woodwork  \ — No ;  that  is    '  ''_' 
not  the  case.  June  25,1906, 

48.  At  one  of  the  higher  schools  in  the  division 
of  the  Paarl  there  are  two  men  who  have  passed 
everything  else  except  those    three   subjects,  and 
their  certificate  is  withheld.  Why  not  withhold  the 
certificate  if  a  man  does  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments ? — Those  are  just  the  important  school  sub- 
jects. 

49.  Mr.  SauerJ]  Singing  is  not  one  of  the  impor- 
tant school  subjects,  is  it? — There  is  a  provision 
made  that  if  a  man  has  not  an  ear  for  music  he  is 
excused,  and  the  thing  is  done  every  year. 

50.  Mr.  Malan.']  Does  that  apply  to  woodwork  and 
drawing  ? — No.     What  are  we  to  do  if  a  man  is  not 
able  to  teach  woodwork  or  drawing.     What  is  he  to 
do  as  a  teacher? 

51.  Chairman.]  Take    the    case  of  high    schools, 
why  do  you  insist  upon  every  teacher  knowing  all 
those  subjects? — If    you    consider    the  number  of 
high  schools,  you  will  see  the  necessity. 

52.  Mr.  Sauer.~]  Do  you  insist  on  a  man  being  able 
to  play  a  musical  instrument  ? — Not  yet. 

53.  Is  not  that  and  singing  very  nearly  the  same  ? 
-I  think  it  is  recognized  all  over  the  world  that 

music  forms  an  important  part  of  the  school  curri- 
culum.    We  are  not  doing  anything  odd. 

54.  I  can  conceive  of  a  man  being  an  excellent 
teacher  who  cannot  sing  ? — Yes ;  and,  if  a  man  has 
not  an  ear  for  music,  he  is  excused  the  examina- 
tion ;  but  he  must  first  show  that  he  has  not  got  an 
ear  for  music ;  that  it  is  not  laziness  on  his  part  or 
disinclination  to  prepare. 

55.  Chairman.]  The  fact  of.  your   insisting  on  a 
man  passing  may  be  one  of  the  elements  contribut- 
ing to  the  inadequate  supply  of  teachers,   may  it 
not  ? — I  think  not.     The  men  who  complain  about 
those  things  are  the  men  who  have  not  taken  the 
right  course,  who  have  gone  into  the  teaching  pro- 
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i>r..       fession  hy  a  back  door,  shall  I  say,  and  who  wish 
Ti.M.G1.'     to  l)e  placed  on  a  level  with  ineii  who  have  gone 
iiL.b.,      through  the  mill. 

56.  But  still,  woodwork,  drawing,  and  singing,  as 
iyof.  compared  with  uther  subjects  to  be  taught,  are  not 
nearly  so  important.  If  you  keep  a  man  out  of  the 
leaching  profession  simply  because  he  has  not  got 
a  certificate  in  those  things,  is  it  not  rather  hard 
and  unfair  { — I  cannot  see  it.  I  cannot  possibly 
look  at  it  as  you  do. 

.">7.  Mr.  SauerJ]  Cannot  such  a  man  be  found  a 
place  where  others  are  specially  employed  to  teach 
drawing? — Quite  well;  and  if  you  think  that  at  the 
present  day  we  employ  half  of  our  teachers  who  are 
not  certificated  at  all,  you  will  see  that  every  man 
can  find  a  post.  I  only  wish  we  had  more. 

58.  Chairman.']  That  is  not  the  point;  the  thing  is, 
you  withhold  the  certificate? — And  quite  right.     I 
know  about  education. 

59.  Are  not    these    technical   subjects  ? — Excuse 
me.     I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  ex- 

rience,   and   I   must  assert  my  position  in   the 
matter  of  education. 

60.  You  say  you  insist  upon  persons  passing  in 
those  three  subjects  '.-  ^iost  distinctly,  with  the  ex- 
planation that  I  have  given  about  singing.     Every- 
body recognizes  that  some  persons  cannot  learn  to 
ring. 

61.  But  you  do  not  exempt  the  other  two  sub- 
jects, do  you  ? — Not  at  all. 

62.  And  you  withhold  the  certificate  if  they  do 
not  pass  in  them  ( — Yes,  certainly. 

63.  Do  you  allow  a  man  who  is  working  up  for 
his  B.A.  decree  to  at  the  same  time  attend  classes 
where  he  can  '.ret  professional  instruction? — That 
is  nut  desirable  to  do.     A  man  has  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  his  B.A.  degree. 

64.  And  in  the  <-<\^  of  a  matriculated  student  .'— 
1  have  allowed  it  in  the  Normal  School,  but  I  con- 
-ider  it  very  unwise      A  boy  has  enough  work  to 
attend  to — one  thing  at  a  time. 
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65.  Is  it   being   allowed   now  ? — In   exceptional 
cases.    At  one  time  it  was  always  done  at  the  Nor-     c.M.&,' 
mal  School  here.  MA^RS 

66.  To  work  at  matriculation,  and  at  the   same  • 

time  attend  classes? — We  cannot  help  it;  we  can- June25'1905- 
not  tell  whether  a  man  may  be  working  for  matri- 
culation or  not. 

67.  Those  men  only  get  the  T.3  at  the  Normal 
College  ? — Yes. 

68.  In  former  years  they  used  to  go  in  for  matri- 
culation and  the  middle  class  examination  at  the 
same  time? — Yes. 

69.  The  middle  class  examination  is  really  the 
T.2  ? — Formerly.     The  change  was  a  step  up  in  the 
direction  we  are  all  trying  to  get  to — the  number  of 
higher  grade  teachers,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  back. 

70.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  we  have  got  in  the 
•country  are  men  who  were  trained  at  the  Normal 
College,  are  they  not  ? — I  would  not  say  more  than 
some.    You  get  excellent  teachers  who  have  never 
been  trained  at  all. 

71.  Do  not  you  think  the   Normal   College  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  education  in  this  country?— 
Yes;  I  do  think  so,  and  more   especially  in   early 
days. 

72.  When  they   were   allowed    to   work    for  the 
matriculation  and  the  middle  class  examination  at 
one  and  the  same  time? — That  was  a  bad  feature 
of  it;  the  present  system  is  a  much  better  one. 

73.  But  in  spite  of  that,  the  Normal  College  has 
done  good  work,  has  it  not"? — That  is  quite  true- 
as  I  have  said;  but  you  are  aiming  now,  I  believe, 
at  getting  higher  grade  teachers. 

74.  Now  you  insist  on  men  first  absolutely  finish- 
ing their  matriculation  or  B.A.,  and  only  after  that 
you  allow  them  to  begin  professional  training?— 
Yes ;  like  as  in  all  other  well  managed  countries  in 
the  world. 

75.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  inadequate 
supply  of  teachers  ? — No,  I  do  not  Think  so.      The 
number  of  teachers  now  trained  in  the  Colony  is 
far  in  excess  of  what  was  done  in  earlier  days. 
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i>'-.  76.  What  would  you  suggest  for  the  increase  of 

C.M.G''  the  supply  of  locally  trained  higher  grade  teachers  { 

LiJ>  ~*  have  thought  seriously  over  that,  as  you  may 
''  guess,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  suggest  with 
'  i <>06.  confidence.  It  is  quite  an  easy  thing  to  devise  a 
plan  to  att'ord  facilities,  l>ut  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  get  people  to  take  them.  The  first  necessity  is 
for  the  people  of  the  country  to  get  to  understand 
the  point  I  have  been  trying  to  insist  upon,  namely, 
that  training  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  teachers, 
and  after  they  have  that,  then  the  next  thing  would 
be  to  make  the  inducement  so  attractive  that  young 
men  would  be  willing  to  go  and  train  for  the  pr> 
fession.  At  the  present  moment,  they  can  make 
money  so  easily,  and  get  a  post  so  easily,  after  he- 
coming  a  graduate,  that  they  think  this  idea  of 
training  is  absolutely  a  waste  of  time.  At  present  we 
jive  them  £40  a  year  as  an  inducement  to  train. 
You  miijht  double  that,  and  see  what  the  effect 
would  be. 

77.  Mr.  SauerJ]  Is  that  £40  a  year  for  the  second 
class? — Yes. 

78.  Mr.  Runciman.']  As  to  the  matriculation  :     in 
order  to  encourage  teachers  to  take  the  matricula- 
tion, would  you  not  recommend  that  the  present 
mode  of  taking  it  be  altered,  so  that  supposing  a 
-nulent  fails  in  one  subject  and  passes  in  all  the 
others,  he  should  not  be  debarred  from  going  on. 
Should  he  have  to  pass  again  in  all  the  other  sub- 
jects If  he  fails  only  in  one  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
the  ("niversity  should  be  left  to  make  its  own  stan- 
danls  in  those  things.     A  man  who  had  not  passed 
matriculation,  and  was  allowed  to  go  on  on  equal 
t»-rm<  with  a  man  who  had  passed  matriculation, 
would    naturally    be    looked    askance    at    by    his 
fellows;  but  where  the  University,  in  my  opinion, 
makes  a  mistake  is.  in  forcing  women  to  take  tlio 
very  same  examination  as  men.     A  greater  number 
of  women  just  now  woulcl  enter  tlie  teaching  pro- 
fession if  tiu»  ("niversity  did  not  insist  on  Latin     I 
have  been  holding  back  for  some  time,  hoping  that 
the    Tniversitv   would   do   something.      The   Uni- 
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versity  knows  perfectly  well  how  I  feel  on  the  mat- 
ter.      When    I    was    in    England    last    year    the 
University  had  this  question  of  giving  an  alterna-      LL.D.. 
tive  for  Latin    in    the    matriculation  examination,  B 
and  decided  against  it,   and  not  only  so — but  I  June  25 
learned  quite  recently    that    they    decided  not  to 
raise  the  question  again  for  some  length  of  time. 
No  woman  teacher  in  the  world  elsewhere  is  asked 
to  submit  to  that  without  an  alternative. 

79.  Mr.  Hellier.]  Is  Latin  the  only  subject? — No; 
the  difficulty  is  also  in  mathematics.     I  think  the 
same  thing  applies  to  mathematics. 

80.  Mr.  RuncimanJ]  In  my  previous  question,   I 
did  not  refer  particularly  to  Latin.      You  have  a 
student  who  fails,  perhaps,  in  one  subject,  and  he 
is  debarred  from  getting  his  certificate  till  he  goes 
through  all  the  subjects  again.      Would  it  not  be 
better  to  give  him  a  chance  of  passing  in  the  one 
subject  he  has  failed  in  ? — In  our  examinations  for 
the  T.3,  when  a  case  like  that  occurs,  we  simply  put 
the  teacher's  name  on  a  provisional  list,  and  say 
that  he  has  passed  in  all  except  so  and  so,  and  the 
examination  in  that  single  subject  will  be  given 
next  year.       That  is  often  the  case  with  English 
spelling,  and  if  you  like  to  look  at  the  lists,  you  will 
see  cases  where  teachers  have  been  asked  to  come 
up  a    second    time    to    have    an    examination  in 
spelling,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  spelling  alone.  As 
to  your  question   about   whether  the   University 
should  do  that,  it  is  really  a  matter  for  that  body  to 
decide.  I  may  tell  you,  however,  that  I  do  not  know 
of  any  University  where  it  is  allowed. 

81.  Chairman.']     You  do  not  recommend  it  ? — I 
hesitate  to  recommend  it  without  safeguards. 

82.  Mr.  Saner.]  Could  not  another  examination 
be  specially  instituted  for  that  purpose  in  lieu  of 
the   matriculation? — You   could,   of   course,    start 
another  examination;    but  then  it  is  a  question  of 
having  more  examinations  still  instead  of  fewer. 

83.  Mr.  Runciman.']  Why  should  the  University 
tie  themselves  down  to  a  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the 
Colonv  here  where  we  want  our  vouth  to  gain  the 
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Dr.  ..f  what   tlif  Colony  is  open  to  let  them 

C.M.G",'     have.     Do  not  you  think  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
iln.!'     Colon  v  that    more  elastic!  tv  sliould  be  given?  —  I 

U    A        17  1}  ft  * 

a  in  in  favour  of  that,  but  then,  I  have  already  made 
.iunt-25,1906.  known  my  difficulty  to  the  University. 

84.  Chainitd  tt.  \  Will  you  give  us  your  idea  as  to 
what  should  be  done  to  increase  the  number  of  high 

ade  teachers  .'  —  I  have  indicated  two  points. 
There  is  the  question  of  offering  a  man  greater  in- 
ducements a  i  the  t'n  trance  sta^j' 

85.  Is  not  £40  a  year  a  very  fair  inducement  ?— 
I  think  so;  but  you  have  got  to  get  a  considerable 
number  of  men  into  the  profession,  and  then  let  the 
able  men  try  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  whole 
problem  lies  in  the  T.2. 

HI.  For  this  you  allow  £40  a  year  for  trainin-_ 
After  that,  there  is  the  improvement  of  the  pros- 
pect of  a  man  making  a  success  in  teaching  —  I 
mean  to  say,  the  making  the  profession  attractive 
by  paying  better.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  if  I 
gave  you  fhe  impression  that  I  feel  at  all  sanguine 

out  these  cures,  when  I  look  abroad  and  see  what 
other  countries  are  experiencing. 

87.  Mr.  Hellier.~]  In  better  prospects,  do  you  in- 
clude better  salaries,  better  pensions,  and  a  better 
outlook  generally  if  he  is  an  ambitious  man  ?  —  Yes. 

88.  Mr.  Malnn.~]  I  understand   your  suggestions 
to  be,  first  of   all,    more    support  while  training, 
secondly,  better  inducements  held  out,  and  thirdly, 
an  alteration  of  the  matriculation  examination,  so 

-  to  meet  the  necessities  of  women?  —  Yes.  but  I 

prefaced  what  I  said  with  one  condition,  namely, 

at   the  public  —  not  I  alone,  nor  you  alone  —  but 

that  the  public  should  set  their  ideas  changed  with 

reference  fo  the  teaching  profession.     People  must 

'to  look  on  training  as  an  absolute  necessity  for 

earlier.    It  is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  thii 

to  me  to  think  of  a  man  coming,  as  I  have  them  al- 

most even7  week,   with   the  matriculation  or  the 

B.A.  decree,  and  starting  teaching  the  next  quarter, 

put  up  in  front  of  a  class,  when  he  has  never  seen 
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one  in  his  life,  except  the  one  he  was  in  himself.       Dr. 
The  thing  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  c'.M.ar,' 

89.  Mr.  Saner.]  You  must  get  the  view  of  the  pub-     &WV 
lie  as  to  teaching  changed,  you  say.    How  do  you  MA-^-R 
propose  to  do  that  ? — By  the  usual  mode  of  modify- June  25' 190(!- 
ing  public  opinion. 

90.  Chairman.]  In  your  report,  I  see  you  say  "The 
whole  question  of  the  training  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  teachers  with  higher  than  elementary  quali- 
fications calls  for  attention.     The  means  of  supply 
that  have  hitherto  sufficed  do  so  no  longer,  and  the 
time  would  seem  to  have  arrived  for  inviting  the 
University  and  the  Colleges  to  co-operate  with  the 
Department  in  this  important  matter  on  those  lines 
on  which  co-operation  has  proceeded  successfully 
in  Great  Britain."  You  seem  to  me  to  suggest  some- 
thing there  which    you    do    not    say  now? — The 
University  should,  in  the  first  place,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  teachers  to  enter ;    other  things  will 
follow. 

91.  Mr.  Fremantle]  You   say  that   it  is  insisted 
by  the  Department  that  matriculation  shall  be  a 
step  to  the  teaching  certificate.     It  is  not  the  Uni- 
versity that  does  that,  is  it '( — Quite  true ;  that  is  to 
say,    the    Education    Department    has   said    that 
matriculation  shall  be  the  necessary  preparation 
for  T.2,  but  when  the  Department  found  that  its 
supply  of  teachers  fell  short,  they  wanted  the  Uni- 
versity to  make  a  change.     There  is  no  other  way 
of  dealing  with  it  unless  the  Department  puts  an 
examination  in  place  of  the  matriculation  examina- 
tion as  an  entrance  for  teachers. 

92.  Chairman]  In  your  report  you  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  University  and  the  Colleges;    in 
what    respects    do    you    want    co-operation   from 
them  ? — That  is  the  main  point,  and  then  after  that, 
there  is  the  question  of  the  training  of  those  who 
take  to  teaching. 

93.  Take  first  of  all  the  University,  how  do  you 
want  the   University   to   co-operate   with  you  ? — I 
have  indicated  one  way — that  is  the  main  way,  at 
present.     I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  sure 
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i>r.  that  a  man  who  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  should  have 
cJ  a  fair  amount  of  general  education  before  he  takes 
L.i  ,  u-aining — and  matriculation  is  a  handy  ex- 

amination, and  it  is  in  agreement  with  what  is  done 
'••  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

94.  Mr.    Saner. ~\  Suppose   there    is    a    failure    in 
Latin,  but  everything  is  satisfactory  in  other  re- 
acts;   cannot  you  take  that? — I  proposed  to  do 

that,  and  I  intimated  to  the  University  on  one  oc- 
casion that  if  they  would  not  make  a  change  in  that 
respect,  I  should  be  forced  to  start  an  examination 
of  that  kind. 

95.  Suppose  a  man  failed  in  one  subject  and  was 
-atisfactory  otherwise,  why  not  give  him  his  certifi- 
cate ? — We  might  do  that,  but  it  is  not  a  very  sound 
mode. 

96.  Mr.  Fremantle.~]  Why   not   give   a   certificate 
that  he  has  passed  an  examination  that  you  think 
satisfactory  for  teaching? — For  a  very  simple  rea- 

n.  Suppose  the  failure  was  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics, two  subjects  which  are  really  not  necessary 
for  women  teachers.  If  I  left  out  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics from  the  University  examination,  I  should 
naturally  want  some  substitute.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  a-sk  a  candidate  to  be  as  well  trained  as  an 
ordinary  matriculated  student. 

97.  Suppose  you    tried    your    own  syllabus  ? — I 
might  do  that,  for  I  have  hope  of  the  University 

reeing  after  what  they  have  decided. 

98.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  the  co-operation 
of  the  Colleges,  what  sort  of  co-operation  do  you 
want  from  the  Colleges? — I  do  not  see  that  there  is 
very  much  chance  of  co-operation  from  the  Colleges 
till  this  is  done;  this  is  a  preliminary,  and  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  to  start  with,  and  if  the  Univer- 
sity said,  the  following  examination  will  be  allowed 
for  matriculation,  then  the  Colleges  would  need  to 

t  their  classes  in  order,  in  order  to  prepare  not 
merely  the  <tu<lcnls  from  the  present  matriculation 
examination,  hut  for  the  other  subjects. 

99.  Th«'  roll( "jes  have  nothing   to   do   with   the 
matriculation  examination? — No,  that  is  true;  but 
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at  the  present  moment,  if  you  tie  down  your  en-       Dr. 
trants  to  the  University  to  certain  subjects,  those     ^'.M.G.? 
are  the  subjects  which  the  Colleges  are  going  to      LL.D.,' 
teach   afterwards.      The    University   simply   lays  M-A"_f  R-s- 
down  the  curriculum  by  insisting  upon  all  those 
things  for  the  matriculation  examination. 

100.  You  do  not  expect  much  co-operation  from 
the  Colleges  while    this    system    remains  ? — While 
the  entrance  remains  as  it  is.     Alter  the  entrance, 
and  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  more  teachers. 

101.  Take  things  as  they  are.     Matriculation  be- 
ing the  entrance    for   Colleges,    do  not  you  think, 
things  being  as  they  are,  you  can  co-operate  with 
the  Colleges  usefully  ? — I  do  not  see  how  I  could. 

102.  The  Victoria  College  applied  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  a  grant,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

103.  They  wanted  to  have  a  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion ? — A  Professor   of    Education    will  never  pro- 
duce teachers. 

104.  You  mean  it  will  be  all  theory  ? — Yes. 

105.  Mr.  Malan.']  Have  they  not  a  training  school 
.attached  to  the  school  at  Stellenbosch  ? — No. 

106.  Chairman.]  Cannot   they    use    the    existing 
schools  at  Stellenbosch  to  enable  these  men  to  get 
a  practical  training  ? — It  might  possibly  be  done  in 
a  fashion. 

107.  If  that  is  done,  would  it  not  prove  very  use- 
ful ? — I  question  it  very  much,  and  I  have  thought 
seriously  over  it.     It  is  not  Stellenbosch  alone,  the 
South  African  College  has  made  a  proposal ;  and  the 
Grahamstown  College  has  made  a  proposal ;  but  the 
whole  experience  of  those  who  have  had  to  do  with 
education  is,  that  professorships  of  education  have 
not   produced   teachers.      You  have   in    Scotland 
alone  several  Professors  of  Education,  and  we  know 
they  are  not  the  people  who  produce  teachers  in 
Scotland. 

108.  So   that  you  do   not  believe   in   theoretic 
training  ? — I  do  not  believe  at  all  in  theoretic  train- 
ing for  practical  teachers.      I  do  not  object  to  men 
knowing  about  the  history  and  theory  of  education, 
not  at  all,  but  what  we  want  in  this  country  is  prac- 
tical teachers. 
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IT.  109.  .)//•.    l''r.-innntle.\     \ ou    do    not    think    that 

v'j'j'1      theoretic  knowledge  from  a  pedagogic  point  of  vie\\ 

LI..I>  of  value.' — Yes;  it  is  quite  a  good  tiling,  hut  nol 

for  our  needs. 

i  110.  ('hair/nan.']  In    the    15.  A.    examination    you 

could  have  the  theory  of  education  as  one  of  the 
subjects,  could  you  not  i — I  should  be  quite  glad 
to  have  it.  That  would  mean  in  all  probability 
that  the  man  who  took  it  was  looking  forward  to 
teaching  as  his  profession,  and  it  would  be  an  in- 
dication to  me  that  he  was  a  man  we  should  en- 
courage to  go  for  a  year's  training  after  he  gets  his 
B.A.  degree. 

111.  You  think  that  practical  training  to  a  man 
like  that  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  ( — Yes. 

112.  In  your  report  you  speak  of  270  teachers 
holding  European  Government  certificates;  what 
-ort  of  certificate  is  that? — Government  certificates 
in  England  are  dependent  upon  a  two  years'  cou  i 

at  a  training  college,  and  fliat,  I  may  say,  is  the 
-ecret  why  those  teachers  are  so  successful;  it  is  be- 
cause of  their  professional  training.  We  are  only 
trying  just  now,  as  I  tell  you,  to  have  o  one  year's 
course,  because  we  cannot  get  more  than  that,  but 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  we  could  get  a  two 
years'  course  as  in  England  and  other  countries 

113.  In  the  case  of  teachers  holding  European 
Government  certificates,  do  they  know  drawing  ?— 
Every  one  of  them,  and  not  only  tliat,  but  the  re- 
quirements as  to  drawing  are  far  greater  than  what 
I  ask. 

114.  And    woodwork? — Yes,    manual    work    of 
•  me  kind,  and  singing  in  every  case  that  I  know 

of.  You  have  only  to  see  the  certificate  and  you 
will  find  such  subjects  explicitly  mentioned. 

115.  On  the  whole,  how  do  men  locally  trained 
for  the  teaching  profession  compare  with  imported 
teachers  ? — Some  of  them  compare  very  favourably. 
[  <lo  not  at  all  complain  of  the  material  not  at  all: 
but  at  the  present  moment  they  get  their  experience 
at  the  expense  of  the  pupils     that  is  the  sad 
about  it  from  the  parent s'  point  of  view. 
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116.  Do  not  you  think  that  an  imported  teacher, 

with  a  European  Gevernm'ent  certificate,  has  got  to     C'.M.C£' 
acquire  a  good  deal  of  experience  when  he  comes  M^L^S 
here  ? — No  doubt  he   has   to   deal  with  a  different 
class  of  children.  June  25' im 

117.  But  he  acquires  his  experience  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  children,  you  say? — Not  to  the  same 
extent.     He  knows  about  his  professional  training, 
which  is  a  totally  different  matter. 

118.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  understand  your  pupils, 
is  it  not  ? — It  would  be  infinitely  better  if  we  could 
depend  on  our  own  supply  of  teachers,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean. 

119.  You  think  it  is  an  important  matter,  that  the 
teachers  should  understand   the   circumstances  of 
the  country  and  people  ( — Not  only  that ;    but  we 
ought  to  be    independent :    we    ought    to    have  a 
system  that  would  produce  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers. 

120.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  teachers  should  un- 
derstand the  children  they  have  to  deal  with,  know 
their  peculiarities,  and  be  able  to  sympathize  with 
them  ? — I  quite  agree  with  you ;  when  you  think 
of  the  number  of  teachers  trained  in  the  country 
to-day,  and  what  it  was  10  years  ago,  you  will  un- 
derstand my  view  on  that  matter. 

121.  Have  we  not  many  principals  of  schools- 
men  who    have    been    locally    trained,    who  are 
eminently  successful  ? — Yes,  a  certain  number. 

122.  Take  the  four  high  schools  in  the  division 
of  the  Paarl,  and  the  results  of  examinations  ? — You 
can  never  take  the  results  of  examinations  as  in- 
dicating the  condition  of  a  school;  but  it  is  perfectly 
true  you  have  an  excellent  school  at  French  Hoek, 
and  you  have    three    or   four   good  schools  at  the 
Paarl. 

123.  There  you  have  men  locally  trained,  have 
you  not  ? — Yes,  or  women.  They  are  very  successful 
schools. 

124.  Mr.  Sauer.~\  What   proportion   of   European 
South  African  born  people  have  you  in  the  schools 

A17.— 190(5,    Education.  B 
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"<         a-   teachers  '.  - -.v    very    small    proportion — 4.9    pv«r 
cent.  certificated. 

IL'.~)    Y<>u  -poke  of  teacher-  who  come  here  with 

"Vernmeiit  certificates,  and  who  come  from  train 
June2.-..  ij».io.  i,1L,  schools;  have  we  anything  corresponding  to 
that  in  this  country  '.-  Not"  exactly  corresponding, 
for  this  reasnn.  that  in  England  a  man  attends  a 
training  collect'  after  lie  ha>  not  his  ordinary  educa- 
tion, and  here,  as  I  said  jn.M  now.  the  difficulty  is  to 
induce  a  man  to  do  that.  If  yon  take  the  men  who 
have  come  from  Europe  and*  are  now  teaching  in 
our  schools,  you  will  find  some  of  the  best  of  tin 
teachers  are  men  who  have  had  seven  years  train- 
ing as  teachers,  five  years  as  pupil  teachers,  and  two 

ars  afterwards. 

126.  Suppose  you  had  a  training  institution  for 
higher  grade  teachers,  would  not  that  assist  ? — Yes ; 
if  teachers  would  come  to  it.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment we  give  an  opportunity  of  attending  at  Cape 
Town,  Wellington,  and  Grahamstown,  and  some 
come;  But  the  number  is  small. 

1  '21.  You  say  you  give  £40  a  year;  for  how  long  is 
that? — For  one  year.  We  should  give  them  £40 
for  two  years  if  they  would  come,  but  they  will  not 
doit. 

128.  Is  it  known  that  you  give  it  for  two  years  ? 
— Yes ;  I  fhink  so. 

129.  People  who  are  taken  on  as  higher  grade 
teachers,  do  they  stay  any  length  of  time — teachers 
who   come   from    England   or   Scotland? — Yes — I 
think  pretty  much  the  same  as  teachers  here.     It 
is  very  hard  to  answer  that  question  with  accuracy. 

130.  The  majority  of  teachers  I  suppose  in  our 
public  schools  of  the  higher  grade  are  men  from 
Europe  ? — No.      I  do   not   think  so.      In   centres 
where  there  is  a  European  population  that  is  the 
case,  for  example,  in  Tape  Town;  but  it  is  not  the 
-;ime  throughout  the  whole  country. 

131.  You  say  the' majority  are  South  African  ?— 
I  would  not  say   the  majority  until  I   went   into 
figures;  but    there    is    a    large    proportion,  and  I 
think,  as  I  said  just  now.  the  numbers  are  going 
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rapidly  up.     That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  teachers       Dr. 
we  train  ourselves  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  if    ^'.M.G*' 
you  were  to  compare  my  report  five  years  ago,  you      LL.D.,' 
would  find  these  percentages  are  quite  different. 

132.  That  is  very  hopeful  if  it  is  increasing? — June 2r>. 1906- 
Yes,  and  this  year  I  ought  to  tell  you  the  return  for 

the  quarter  ending  March  31  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  in  training  for  T.2  is  about  40  per 
cent,  more  than  it  was  last  year,  but  then  they  are 
almost  all  women. 

133.  You  say  you  think  the  chief  reason  is  be- 
cause more  suitable  and  lucrative  employment  pre- 
sents itself! — Yes,  and  more  attractive,  I  should 
say.     It  is  a  little  difficult  to  specify  it  to  you,  but 
men  do  not  seem  to  care  for  the  teaching  profession, 
even  if  they  are  fairly  well  paid.     Suppose  you  take 
two  professions,  one  of  which  is  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  a  man  had  the  same  financial  induce- 
ments in  the  two,  he  would  prefer  the  other. 

134.  Why  ? — I  cannot  explain  it  to  you,  but  it  is 
the  case.     I  believe  that  part  of  the  explanation  is 
that  a  teacher  is  a  servant  of  so  many  masters — so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  every  parent  who  has  a  child 
at  school.     I  would  not  be  surprised  if  that  feeling 
has  not  been  more  the  cause  of  the  diminution  in 
the  supply  of  male  teachers  than  anything  else. 

135.  Is  it  the  teaching  itself  or  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  position.? — The  circumstances 
connected  with  the  position  of  the  teacher. 

136.  Do   not   you    think    if   you    were    to    help 
pecuniarily  to  a  larger  extent  than  you  do  now,  to 
enable  people  to  qualify,  you  woulpl  draw  a  larger 
number  ? — I  think  you  might.     That  is  the  reason 
I  suggested  to  the  Chairman  that  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  give  more  than  £40  a  year,  so  as  to  catch  a 
man  just  at  that  stage  when  he  has  matriculated, 
and  is  thinking  seriously  of  what  he  is  to  do  next. 
If  there  were  a  scholarship  of  £60  or  £80  a  year, 
which  is  not  an  excessive  sum  as  scholarships  go, 
he  might  be  caught  by  it,  but  the  difficulty  also  is 
to  retain  them  afterwards. 


\ii.s  i  EEfl  ot  OBI   i  in. 


137.  As  a  rule,  what  salary  does  a  second  class 

teacher  Infill  with  f  —  A  man  who  has  taken  his  T.2 

i.L.n       cert  i  lie-ate  will  uet  from  £150  to  £200  a  year  at  the 

very  first. 


i:iv  That  includes  house  rent,  I  suppose,  and 
everything?  —  No;  that  would  be  independently  of 
house  rent,  if  he  were  appointed  to  head  of  the 
school. 

139.  He  will  get  from  £180  to  £200  a  year  with  a 
house  ?  —  If  he  was  the  head  of  the  school.       No 
house  is  given  to  an  assistant.    At  the  present  time, 
a  man  who  has  merely  taken  his  degree  and  does 
not  know  one  iota  how  to  teach,  can  get  £200  a  year 
Mraight  away  as  a  minimum. 

140.  Chairman.]  And  if  he  has  a  T.2  with  it  ?  —  He 
would  probably  get  more. 

141.  Mr.  RuncimanJ]  You   say   that  you   require 
live  years'  training  before  a  teacher  can  attain  his 
T.2  certificate  ?  —  No  ;  not  here. 

142.  What  do  you  mean  by  five  years'  training? 
-I  was  referring  to  the   case  of  certain  teachers- 

from  England. 

143.  For  a  person  to  get  a  T.2  certificate  here, 
what  training  is  required  ?  —  A  year  is  all  we  ask  at 
the  present  moment  —  a  year  in  a  training  school. 

144.  And  what  experience?  —  He  may  have  had 
no  experience  before  we  take  him.  .   If  he  has  passed 
the  matriculation  examination  and  then  goes  to  a 
training  school,  and  works  for  a  year  there,  he  gets 
his  T.2  certificate. 

145.  Suppose  he  does  not  go  to  a  training  school 
but  simply  goes  teaching,  is  it  so  many  years  ex- 
perience ?  —  He  does  not  get  a  certificate  at  all,  but 
we  are  forced  to  employ  him  because  we  have  not 
an  adequate  supply  of  teachers. 

146.  Have  you  got  training  schools  to  which  they 
can  go  ?  —  Yes.     There  are  four  training  schools  that 
have  been  established  in  my  time.     In  the  Normal 
School  at  the    present   moment   there   are  six  T.2 
-indents:     there  are  eii_rht  or  nine  in  the  training 

at  Queen  Victoria  Street;  and  there  are  13 
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or  14  at  Wellington;  and  I  think  still  more  at  Dr._ 

Grahamstown.  TJ.MJO£' 

147.  Are  the  students  simply  engaged  in  attend-  LL.'D,' 
ing  these  training  colleges  or  are  they  teaching  ?— 

They  are  doing  nothing  but  attending  these  col- Junc2r>'19 
leges. 

148.  Mr.    Fremantle.]  How    many    of    them    are 
graduates  ? — In  Wellington,  the  last  time  I  heard, 
there  were  two  or  three  graduates. 

149.  Mr.  Runciman.~]  You  say  you  pay  £40  a  year 
to  induce  them  to  attend  these  training  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

150.  Have  you  any    guarantee    after    they  have 
passed,  that  they  will  go   on  as   teachers  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  we  have  not.     We  say  to  them,  in  re- 
turn for  receiving  the  £40  a  year,  you  must  give  two 
years'  service  in  the  Colony,  and  we  try  to  carry 
that  out,  but  you  would  be  surprised  how  difficult 
it  is  to  do  so. 

151.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  training 
colleges  ? — Exceedingly  so  with  some  of  them.      It 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  our  outlook, 
the  way  these    training    colleges    have  done  their 
work. 

152.  A  pupil  teacher  who  has  taken  three  years 
can,  if  he  has  matriculated,  then  enter  for  T.2?— 
Yes,  and  those  are  our  best  teachers  at  the  present 
moment,  our  best  locally-trained  teachers.     If  we 
can  get  pupils  to  take  a  three  years'  course  as  pupil 
teachers,  then  matriculate,  and  then  take  another 
year  to  prepare  for  T.2,  we  have  the  best  type  of 
teacher  that  the  country  produces  at  the  present 
moment. 

153.  As  to  the  question  of  matriculation,  as  a  rule 
the  pupils  who  go  in  for  pupil  teachers  certificate 
are  practically  poor  children,  are  they  not,  whose 
parents  cannot  afford  to  keep  them  at  school  ? — I 
would  scarcely  say  that.     There  is  a  considerable 
number  of  fairly  well  to  do  children. 

154.  What  inducement  is  given  in  order  to  in- 
duce these  pupil  teachers  to  take  matriculation  ?— 
No  inducement   beyond   the   prospect   of   getting 
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Dr.        lu-ttcr  paid  afterwards.       If  they  have  only  a  T.3 

itilieate.  naturally  they  do  not  have  the  chances 

i-i- <»  tiiiLr  into  a  hisjh  school  on  the  same  conditions 

tin-  T.L>  teachers. 

June2.v iiM>6.  |;,;,_  |j))XV  a ,-,,  j)1(ly  (()  acquire  a  suflicienl  know- 
ledge to  pass  the  matriculation  ? — The  difficulty  at 
present  is  this,  that  while  they  are  preparing' for 
three  years  as  pupil  teachers,  they  are  not  learning 
certain  of  the  subjects  necessary  for  matriculation, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  l>reak  in  their  study,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  the  total  number  of  them  who  go  on 
from  T.3  to  T.->  is  a  very  small  proportion,  but  we 
started  about  a  year  a<_;o  to  give  alternative  subjects 
for  pupil  teachers,  and  made  Latin  one  of  them  and 
mathematics,  with  a  view  to  their  getting  a  course 
in  those  subjects  that  would  enable  them  to  go  on 
to  matriculation  afterwards. 

156.  Where  would  they  be  trained  for  that? — In 
their  own  school. 

157.  Mr.  Runciman.]  Does  not  the  fact  of  their  bo- 
ini:  in  one  school  and  giving  a  certain  amount  of 
time  to  the  duties    of    pupil    teachers    debar  them 
from  attending  at    the   matriculation    classes? — I 
think  not  in  the  case  of  the  classes  I  refer  to.      We 
only  ask  them  to  do  two  hours'  AvorR  a  day  as  pupil 
teachers. 

158.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  allow  them  to  work 
for  matriculation  while  they  are  pupil  teachers  ?— 
They  mav  work  for  certain  subjects  necessary  for 
the  matriculation  later  on.     They  are  not  allowed 
to  go  in  for  matriculation.       The  ordinary  pupil 

cher-  cannot  learn  Latin. 

159.  Mr.  Riinciman.']  Would  it  not  he  a  good  thing 
induce  our  youth  to  become  teachers  after  they 

have  three  years  as  pupil  teachers,  the  Gov- 

nment  having  the  power  to  do  what  is  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  matriculation  \ — At  the  pn  — 
moment  we  provide  books  and  allow  them  to  go  to 
a  hi-jh  sHinnl.  and  we  uive  them  a  -jrant  to  prepare 
for  matriculation. 

160.  To  what  extent  ?-    €24. 
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161.  If  there  is  no  high  school  in  the  neighbour-       Dr. 


hood  ?  —  Then  they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  they  would  require  to  board,  and  £24  might 
not  be  enough  in  that  case,  but  I  must  say  we  have  M-A->J;R-S- 
not  had  any  serious  difficulty  of  that  kind.  June  25,1906. 

162.  Have  you  a  certain  number  of  pupil  teachers 
who  go  no  further  than  pupil  teachers,  and  is  not 
that  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  afford  it?— 
That  may  be  so  partly,  but  not  wholly.    The  thing 
is  they  have  no  desire  to  go  further,  because  they 
have  become  money-earning  too  soon,  and  when- 
ever they  can  get  a  school  they  take  it. 

163.  Whenever  they  can  get  anything  to  do  they 
leave  the    teaching    profession  ?  —  I    daresay  some 
do;  but  it  is  not  those  who  leave  the  teaching  pro- 
fession that  one  is  anxious  about;  it  is  the  really 
good  ones  whom  one  would  like  to  retain  in  the 
profession  and  train  for  higher  work. 

164.  Why  not  induce  those  pupil  teachers  to  go 
in  for  matriculation  ?  —  You  might  do  this,  namely, 
in  certain  cases  where  a  pupil  was  not  within  reach 
of  a  high  school,  give  a  larger  grant  than  £24  in 
order  to  prepare  him  for  matriculation. 

165.  Mr.  Malan.']  As  to  T.2  examination,  if  a  man 
has  passed  his  matriculation,  what  means  are  there 
then  for  him  to  get  his  T.2  ?  —  He  might  in  the  first 
place  go  to  a  training    school    and    remain  a  year 
there,  and  then  pass  his  examination  ;  or  he  might 
go  to  a  school   straight   away,   being   accepted  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  teachers,  and  if  he  remained  in 
that  school  and  got  experienced  as  a  teacher,  he 
could  go  in  as  what  is  called  an  acting  teacher  and 
be  allowed  his  T.2. 

166.  How  long  would   that   experience   have  to 
last  ?  —  As  a  rule  we  make  it  not  less  than  two  years. 

167.  So  that  it  is  not  essential  for  him  to  go  to  a 
training  school  ?  —  Not  essential,  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  make  it  essential.     If  a  man  says,  I  want 
to  get  accepted  as  a  teacher,  and  the  School  Com- 
mittee will  take  me  on  the  ground  of  matriculation, 
we  are  practically  forced  to  take  him.     More's  the 

pity- 
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T  Muii          Hi"    S"  lflitt  lm'IV  aiv  lwu  °nlmal'.v  ways  of  get- 
c.M.(l;.r'     tiny  a  T.L>  after  matriculation  >  —  Yes,  and  there  i- 
A^F^    lnin'  wa.v-       We  have  vacation  courses  for  acting 
teacheix  and  it  a  teacher  comes  out  in  a  high  stan- 
ne  2--.  :-.-.-.  (|an|  ()f  T.i>,  he  can  u«'t  his  T.2  from  tliat  examina- 
tion alone;  that  is  to  say,  the  difference  between 
the  second  cla>s  and  the  third  class  is  this,  that  in 
the  second  class  a  man  would  go  in  for  the  ordinary 
examination  for  T.2,  having  been  at  a  post  in  tin- 
country  as  a  teacher  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so;  in 
the  third  class  he  goes  to  a  vacation  course,  and 
•t  mined  there. 

169.  And  for  a  man  who  has  passed  his  B.A.  and 
had  no  previous  training  ?  —  Just  the  same;  the  only 
thing  is,  we  treat  a  B.A.  man  a  little  more  liberal  ly 
in  the  matter  of  the  lower  examinations;  that  is  to 
say,  he  does  not  take  the  T.3  examination,  and  in 
certain  subjects    of    the    T.2    examination  we  art 
lenient  in  order  to  encourage  him;  not  that  I  con- 
sider it  a  desirable  thing  to  do.     It  would  be  far 
better  if  we  could  be  more  strict. 

170.  From  an  educational  point  of  view?  —  Yes. 

171.  Dp  not  you  think  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  public  interests,  a  little  leniency  and  flexibility 
should  be  shewn?  —  Yes;     and  for  the  time  heim: 
these  are  shown. 

172.  Do  not  you  think  the  same  flexibility  should 
be  shewn  as   regards   the~  three    special  technical 
-ubjects:  woodwork,  drawing,  and  singing?  —  Ye-: 
there  might  be,  if  a  man  had  no  chance  of  learning 
those  things.     I  would  leave  singing  put  of  account. 
as  that  is  as  elastic  as  any  educationist  could  \\  ish. 
luit  if  a  man  were  situated  in  the  country,  where 
he  could  get  no  possible  instruction  in  woodwork 
say,  we  would  deal  leniently  with  him  for  the  time. 
We  should  certainly  not  deal  leniently  with  him 
as  regards  drawing,  because  we  have  made  pro- 
vision for  everybody  Lr»'t  ting  instruction  in  drawing, 
and  the  Colony  is  BO  dreadfully  behind  in  drawing 
that   I  am  anxious  to  pull  it  up.     I  may  say  gen 
erally  I  think  we  do  not  err  at  the  present  moment 
on  the  side  of  strictness.  fT  is  rather  the  other  way. 
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We  would  wish  to  be  more  strict ;  but  viewing  the 
whole  condition  of  affairs,  we  are  forced  to  be 
elastic  if  we  are  to  keep  the  schools  going. 

173.  Do  not  you   think   with   the   abnormal   in- 
crease of  schools,  especially  in  the  country  districts, June  25>  1906t 
where  the  training  is  not  of  such  a  high  class  as  in 

the  more  developed  parts  of  the  Colony,  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  should  be  shewn? — Yes,  I 
think  so ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  you  were  inside 
the  office  you  would  see  ho\v  very  elastic  we  are 
forced  to  be.  There  are  teachers  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  who  even  at  the  present  day  cannot 
write  a  decent  letter  in  either  English  or  Dutch. 

174.  Who   cannot   pass   the   T.3? — Who   cannot 
pass  the  T.3.     We  have  to  say  to  ourselves,  shall 
we  keep  them  on,  or  have  no  school  at  all. 

175.  Chairman!]  They  do  very  useful  work,  do 
they  not  ? — Yes,  sometimes,  and  not  only  that,  but 
sometimes  we  get  hold  of  a  man  who  gets  interested 
in  his  w-ork  and  subsequently  passes  his  examina- 
tion. 

176.  Mr.  Malan.']  You  suggested  certain  altera- 
tions which  could  be  made  in  the  matriculation 
course,  so  as  to    meet   teachers;    do  not  you  think 
that  some  greater  elasticity  could  be  shown  in  the 
B.A.  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  that.      The  history 
and  theory  of  education  might,  as  the  Chairman 
suggested,  be  an  alternative  subject,  and  I  should 
welcome  that  from  a  man  who  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  be  a  teacher. 

177.  So  that  a  man  who  has  had  this  theoretical 
training  at  a  college  while  studying  for  his  B.A., 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  get  his  T.2  certifi- 
cate than  a  man  who  has  not  had  that  ? — I  think  he 
might. 

178.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  also  increase 
your  number  of  eligible  men  for  t"he  higher  posts 
such  as  school  inspectors? — It  would  make  better 
material  for  that,  if  we  got  them. 

179.  That  being  the  case,  and  seeing  that  there 
is  this  demand  for  an  educational  chair  in  the  col- 
leges in  the  absence  of  a  real  teaching  University, 
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*  lilr  <'"iisid»'raiion     ou  think  should  lie  shown  in 


T 

that  direction  ?--    Yes.  and  I  have  shown  confide 

MA'V'HS  t'°11-  '  nr  |)()i'lt  '  want  to  make  perfectly  clear  is. 
that  everybody  should  understand  thai  you  are  not 
prepare  teachers  in  liiat  way.  It  is  a  Ltood 
thing  to  have  such  knowledge  available  for  certain 
men,  so  that  if  they  take  to  teaching,  they  may  take 
higher  posts  ultimately,  hut  that  must  not  take  th«- 
place  of  the  ordinary  I  raining  of  teachers. 

180.  Do  not  you  think  that  indirectly  it  will  have- 
a   stimulating  effect   in  bringing  hefore  the  minds 
of  -indents  while  preparing  for  their  degree,  th»- 
possibility  of  a  teacher's  life  by  having  a  professor 

teach  that  '.  —  Yes,  I  quite  "  think  it  might,  al- 
though I  must  warn  you  that  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  hefore  coming  here  ahout  these 
('hairs  of  Education  which  were  founded  with  the 
greatest  hopes,  and  have  turned  out  as  nearly  as 
po>sihle  complete  failures.  I  speak  of  Scotland, 
where  professorships  of  education  were  first  in- 
stituted  in  Britain. 

181.  Was  not  that  really  because  there  was  no 
connection  at  all  in  Scotland  between  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  lower  schools?  —  I  would  not  say  that. 
T    think    that    the    Scotch    Universities    are    more 
clo<ely  connected  with  the  lower  grade  schools  than 
any  other  Universities. 

182.  Was  it  not  more  a  theoretical  course  and  too 
little  practical?  —  That  is  true,  and  that  is  the  whole 
explanation  of  its  failure.  The  professors  came  and 
b'.'L'MM  a  coinse  of  lectuves  on  the  history  of  educa 

•  r  the  theory  of  edueat  ion.  and  a  student  miuhl 
lend  or  illicit   not  :     often  he  attended  more  be- 
cause it   was  a   fashionable  thiim  when   the  chair 
rted.  and    not    because  of   the   practical   benefit 
that  WAS  i"  Ite  got  out  of  it.      I  ought  to  say,  how 
ret,  that  there  is  a  serious  movement  in  Scotland 
now  for  utilizing  these  chairs  on  totally  different 
lini 

183.  Do  not   von  think,  seeing  y«>u  have  in  Cape 
Town.  Stellenbo<ch.  and  GrahamstoWD  a  school  at- 

ched  to  the  I'olh-L'e.  that  school  could  be  utilix 
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to  give  your  students  working  for  their  degree,  prac-  T 
tically  a  training  as  pupil  teachers  ?  —  I  do  not  think  C'.M.G.,' 
that  would  be  wise.  I  would  allow  a  man  to  work  M^L^RS 
for  his  degree  and  have  the  advantage  of  these  lec- 
tures on  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  but  I  June  25'  190<;< 
would  keep  him  to  his  work  for  his  degree,  and  then 
get  him  to  attend  a  year  for  his  professional  train- 
ing. If  what  you  suggest  would  in  any  way  dis- 
courage a  man  going  in  for  professional  training, 
then  it  would  be  a  thing  greatly  to  be  regretted. 

184.  If  there  were  a  Chair  of  Education,  might  it 
not  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  students  ?  —  I  quite 
grant  that  it  might,  and  one  could  only  wish  there 
was  more  evidence  of  desire  for  it,  and  more  interest 
taken  in  education.      The  difficulty  is,  to  see  the 
practical  ends  to  be  attained.     The  proposal  which 
the  Chairman  has  made  about  a  modification  of  the 
B.A.  degree  in  \vhich  the  history  and  theory  of 
education  would  form  one  of  the  alternative  sub- 
jects, quite  commands  itself  to  me.     You  must  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  if  one 
College  asks  for  a  Chair,  you  have  two  Colleges  the 
next  day  asking  also.     I  think  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  at  this  stage  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  done, 
to  do  it   with    the    greatest    forethought,  and  not 
overdo  it. 

185.  Mr.  Hellier.']  Taking  all  our  present  facilities 
for  teachers,  can  they  supply  the  present  demand  ? 

-Not  at  all. 

186.  Then  we  must  import  teachers  I  take  it  ?— 
I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  on  without  im- 
ported teachers,  although  it  is  difficult,  not  merely 
in  South  Africa,  but  everywhere,  to  get  good  men. 
The  number    is    diminishing   elsewliere,    and  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  look  to  England  as  a  sufficient 
source;  they    cannot    get    enough    for  themselves 
there. 

187.  Then    our    practical    difficulty    is    to    get 
teachers  from  anywhere?  —  Yes. 

188.  But  at  present  we  must  look  abroad?  —  Yes; 
we  are  forced  to. 

189.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  necessity  ?  —  A  matter  of 
absolute  necessitv. 
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T  ^  I  '.in.   Mr.  l-'rrmunth'.}  I  see  the  term  u  higher 

teachers";  is    that    an    expression    you  would  i 
M  IW-    >'""i--«-lf.    What  do  you  understand  by  higher  grade 
Etchers?—  The  expression  is  not  mine:  hut  higher 
_iade  teachers  in    the    ("'ape    Colony  means  some 
above  T.:>. 


liM.  In  \vliat  schools  would  they  be  employed,  or 
"•hai  M-hnols  would  he  excluded  from  them  '.  —  I 
think  the  ijreat  majority  of  the  third  class  country 

hools  would  he  excluded,  not  a  school  in  a  large 
place  like  Cape  Town,  where  a  third  class  school 
may  he  a  very  large  school,  and  where  you  want  a 
man  who  has  experience  in  managing  the  other 
Teachers;  you  would  certainly  wish  such  a  man  to 
have  a  better  status  than  T.3. 

192.  Taking  secondary  education,  you  said  that 
the  hest  teachers  in  Europe  were  those  with  fiv 
years'  experience  as  pupil  teachers  and  two  year-' 
training  —  F  was    speaking    then    of    men    in  the 
Colony.     In  my  experience,  the  best  teachers  that 
have  been  brought  from  Europe  are  men  who  have 
had  a  five  years'  course  as  pupil  teachers,  and  two 
years'  training. 

193.  Does  that    apply  to    teachers   in  secondary 
schools  ?  —  I    would    not    include    all    teachers    in 

rondary  schools.  The  majority  of  men  brought 
in  for  such  schools  have  not  had  that  training 

194.  What  training  have  they  had  as  a  rule  :  have 
they  had  any  training?  —  Before  they  came  here,  the 
majority  of  them  simply  had  experience  in  schools; 
they  had  not  the  training  T  refer  to,  unless  they 
<  a  me  from  Germany. 

Mi").  Hut  here  you  try  and  induce  them  to  pa-- 
tlie  teachers'  examination  after  they  have  come  ' 
5Tes,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
other  teachers  should  not  be  able  to  point  to  them 
j  teachers  who  have  no  certificate,  and  are  yet 
allowed  to  tea<;h.  We  want  to  treat  them  all  on  the 
-;:ine  footing. 

I'.m    ('an  you  say  whether  you  find  it  improves 
them   as   teacher^,    passing   these  examinatio1 
I  (|Uestion  that  very  much  at  that  staize 
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197.  Would  you  recommend  that  for  secondary 
schools  the  teachers  should  be  those  who  have  gone     C.M.G,' 
through  your  three  years  course  as  pupil  teachers  ?  M  ALLpD^  s 

—No,  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  they  proceed  to  add 
on  to  that  a  University  training.  June  25>  1906* 

198.  Would  you  say  that  for  a  University  train- 
ing it  would  be  better  to  go  through  a  three  years' 
course  as  pupil  teacher,  or  go  through  the  ordinary 
high  school  course  ? — It  is  difficult  to  answer  that 
question  :  good  teachers  might  be  produced  in  both 
ways,  provided  they  got  training  afterwards.       I 
would  not  at  all  wish  every  grade  of  teacher  to  go 
through  a  pupil  teacher's  course. 

199.  The  proportion  of  certificated  teachers  has 
gone  up  very  much  in  your  time,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

200.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  how 
far  that  applies   to   high   schools  ? — Not   the   high 
schools  separately,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  high 
schools  are  the  best  provided  in  that  way.     If  we 
take  the  number  of  certificated  teachers  in  a  town 
where   there   is   a   considerable    number   of   high 
schools,  the  percentage  of  certificated  teachers  is 
considerably  higher  than  what  it  is  in  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

201.  The  higher  grade  teachers  would  not  take 
the  T.3,  would  they?— No. 

202.  You  would  like  for  women  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  matriculation  examination? — Yes,  as 
long  as  you  do  not  make  any  slackening. 

203.  No  special  advantage  is  given  to  teachers  for 
passing  from  the  T.3  to  T.2,  or  from   T.2   to   T.I; 
there  is  no  special  office  which  could  be  held  by  any 
teacher  who  has  passed  T.3,  is  there  ? — No. 

204.  And  you  do  not  give  higher  grants  for  T.2 
than  for  T.3  ? — Not  actually,  but  a  man  or  woman 
who  has  a  T.2  is  always  preferred  in  the  teaching 
market. 

205.  For  T.I  you  do  not  require  any  special  train- 
ing from  the  T.2  ?— No. 

206.  You  do  not  think  that  is  desirable,  do  you  ? 
-I  would  not  say  that.     I  think  the  more  training 

you  can  get  the  better,  but  it  is  not  expedient. 

207.  You  mean  in  South  Africa  ? — Or  elsewhere. 
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T  Mfuit          ~<lv    }lr   M«l(in-\  (  an  a  teacher  who  has  got  his 

«  M«".       15.  A.  degree  and  his  T.2  become  the  headmaster  of 

MAIlLF\:-   ;t  ^i-'1  S('n""l  I—  Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  man 

at  tin-  present  moment  may  become  the  master  of  a 

June  :iiLrh  school  who  has  no  decree  at  all,  provided  he 

has  shewn  in  the  course  of  his  life  that  he  is  an  able 

and  a  capable  teacher. 

L'II!!.  Mr.  /''/•>  //nut  fir.     With  regard  to  these  special 
subjects,  woodwork,  drawing  and  singing,  you  re 
Ltard  them  as  necessary  for  high  school  teachers  ' 
I;  is  all  the  better  if  they  know  them. 

210.  You  want  to  insist  on  them  for  T.2?  —  Y 
certainly. 

211.  And  you  want  to  insist  on  all  teachers  in 
high  schools  taking  the  T.  2  ?  —  Yes. 

212.  Do  not  they  specialize  a  great  deal  in  high 
liools  :  is  it  not  part  of  your  plan  that  there  should 

be  more  specialization  among  the  teachers?  —  Yes; 
and  we  sometimes  get  men  to  take  woodwork  and 
woodwork  alone,  so  that  the  other  teachers  do  not 
require  to  take  it.  If  you  had  nothing  but  high 
schools  to  look  after,  there  would  be  no  reason  why 
you  should  insist  upon  woodwork  being  a  necessity 
for  T.2,  but  high  schools  form  a  small  proportion 
of  the  schools  of  the  Colony. 

21:3.  Mr.  MdlanJ]  Can  a  man  who  has  passed  his 
matriculation  get  his  T.2  comfortably,  and  pass  in 
those  three  special  subjects  in  one  year?  —  Yes,  quit" 
easily,  provided  he  has  got  a  teacher,  and  he  is  in 
a  place  where  fhere  is  a  training  school.  We  have 
•_!<>t  to  recognize  the  manual  side  of  training.  It  is 
a  hii'je  mistake  to  think  of  education  as  being  only 
a  thinir  of  honks.  Supposing  this  is  left  out,  you 
have  not  a  single  thing  tn  indicate  that  a  boy  or  girl 
ha>  'jot  hands. 

•J14-.  A  man  who  goes  in  for  botany  and  has  a 
practical  eye.  suppose  he  wants  to  substitute  that 

ihject  for  drawing,  would  you  not  encourage  him? 

5TeB,  that  is  a  fair  thin«_r  to  ask  :  but  if  he  is  goiiiLr 
to  <\\M\\-  botany,  he  must  know  drawing  too:  ther.- 
i-  no  subject  where  you  need  it  more.  The  prin- 
ciple you  advocate  i>  quite  reasonable.  If  yon  can 
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get  one  special  subject  in  lieu  of  another  special 
subject,  it  is  quite  an  allowable  thing.  C.M.G 

215.  For  women  too  :  take  needlework  instead  of 


woodwork"?  —  Yes;  that  is  what  is  allowed  at  the 
present  moment.     No  woman  takes  woodwork,  and  June  2:>>  1906> 
conversely  no  man  takes  sewing. 

216.  Mr.  Fremantle.]  I  understand  that  you  would 
be  rather  averse  to  allowing  students  for  the  B.A. 
to  attend  classes  for  training  them  as  teachers  at 
the  same  time  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  so  decidedly. 

217.  The  experience    of    other    countries  is  that 
that  is  a  failure  ?  —  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  evidence 
on  that  point.      In    Scotland    it    has    not  been  a 
success. 

218.  Would  you    favour    the    establishment  of 
schools  giving  a  post  graduate  course,  so  that  when 
students  say  at  the  Victoria  College  have  completed 
their  course,  they  could  stay  on  and  study  educa- 
tion under  the  care  of  a  professor  —  some  co-opera- 
tion with  the  school  there  ?  —  Yes  ;  if  they  have  al- 
ready got  their   degree    and    devote    their  time  to 
training,  but  I  would  wish  them  to  go  to  a  proper 
training  school. 

219.  Could  you  make  a  proper  training  school  of 
the  Colleges  in  that  way?  —  I  scarcely  think  so  at 
the  present  moment. 

220.  Why  do  you  say  at  the  present  moment  ?— 
Take  the  case  of  Stellenbosch  —  there  is  no  training 
school  at  Stellenbosch  that  the  students  could  at- 
tend :  it  would  be  easier  to  do  it  at  Grahamstown, 
because  there  is  a  training  school  there. 

221.  Chairman.']  Could  not  you  give  special  facil- 
ities for  acquiring  special  experience  in  the  existing 
schools  there?  —  You  might  do  what  we  do  now, 
which  is  a  makeshift,  that  a_man  trained  at  the  Vic- 
toria College,  after  taking  his  degree  might  go  into 
the  boys'  school  there,  as  some  of  them  do,  and  then 
he  gets  a  kind  of  training,  and  he  certainly  gets  ex- 
perience ;  but  then  it  is  not  training  where  a  man's 
whole  attention  is  devoted  to  training  ;  he  is  merely 
doing  his  work  as  an  ordinary  teacher  supposed  to 
have  already  acquired  his  training. 
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'2'2'2.    In  order  to  make  a  (''hair  of  Education  a  8UC- 

you  want  a  training  institute  there  '-. — A  Chair 
OJ  Education  will  not  produce  |>raetieal  teacher.-. 
!t  a  training  follows,  then  it  would  lie  an  excellent 
filing. 

L'L':;.  Mr.  /•'/•/ •imintle.']  Have  you  ever  asked  the 
rnivrrsity  whether  they  could  meet  you  in  this 
matter  of  modifying  the  requirements.  Lrivinu  a  cer- 
liticate  to  matriculation  candidates  which  would 
enable  you  to  let  them  pass  T.2? — I  have  not  put  it 
in  that  way.  luit  I  have  intimated  my  difiiculty.  and 
I  have  stated  to  the  University  that  it  would  l>j 
necessary  for  me  to  set  ^oiiiLj  an  examination. 


Frnhuj.  2'Jth  Jane,  1906. 


1MIKSKXT  : 
Mr.  II.  S.  VAX  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 


Dr. 


Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Mclntosh. 
Mr.  Eunciman. 
Mr.  Hellier. 

,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  J/.A.,  FM.S.. 
further  examined. 

The  Colonial  Secretary.]  Taking  the  T.2  cer- 
tificate, and  comparing  it  with  a  similar  diploma 
in  other  countries,  how  do  we  compare  ? — We  are 
for  one  thing  much  slacker  than  other  countries, 
—than  countries,  shall  I  say,  where  education  lias 
had  time  to  be  thoroughly  organized,  countries  for 
example  like  Germany,  England  and  Scotland,  and 
among  the  Colonies.  Ontario. 

>  What  is  the  equipment  for  the  T.2  certifi- 
cate in  Canada  ? — The  Canadian  system  does  not 
!«  nd  itself  very  well  for  comparison  with  ours, 
because  they  have  a  curious  system  of  temporary 

c<  rtiticat*-  :    that    i>    to    >ay,   when  they  give  their 
loweM   certificate,  corresponding   to  our  'I1.,0),  they 
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only  give  it  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  *>r-. 

time   a  teacher   must   either    show    capacity   for  C.M.G'' 

taking  a  higher  certificate  or  it  is  withdrawn.  P1™ 

226.  That  is  to  say  he  must  go  further  ?— Yes.    I 

may  say  that  they  offer  very  considerable  fa cili-  )une29- 1906- 
ties  for  allowing  a  teacher  to  go  further.     It  is 
hard  to  say   whether  these  facilities  are  greater 
than  what  we  offer,  because  it  is  a  question  of  the 
value  of  money. 

227.  Take  England  and   Scotland  ?— There  the 
training  for  a  certificate  consists  of  a  two  years' 
attendance   at  a  training  college,   whereas,  as  I 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  we  only  ask  one  year, 
and  are  glad  to  get  it,  but  my  idea  would  certainly 
be  to  have  two  years  on  the  first  opportunity. 

228.  Mr.  Malan']    Since  you  last  gave  evidence 
someone  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject  of  your 
insisting  on  a  teacher  passing  the  T.3  before  he 
can  get  the  T.2? — Quite  true,  if  he  has  only  matri- 
culated. 

229.  But  you  do  not  prevent  a  man  from  going 
into  a  school  before  he  has  passed  the  T.3,  if  he 
has  matriculated,  do  you  ? — No. 

230.  If  he  has  matriculated,  he  can  take  his  T.2  ? 
-There    are   certain   elementary   school    subjects 

provided  for  in  the  lower  certificate,  which,  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  higher  certificate,  and  which  it 
is  desirable  that  a  teacher  should  know.  It  would 
be  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  a  man  can  get  a  school 
who  has  matriculated.  Eather  than  have  no  school 
at  all,  I  accept  him  for  the  present,  but  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  we  were  in  a  position  to  be 
more  strict,  and  say,  as  they  do  in  Germany,  no 
admittance  unless  you  qualify. 

231.  Suppose  a  man  has  passed  the  B.A.  degree 
here,  and  has  proceeded  to  an  English,  Scotch,  or 
other  University,  and  comes  back  with  a   much 
higher  degree  without  passing  the  T.3  or  T.2,  he 
will   then   come  in   contact    with    children   in   a 
higher  grade  ;  would  you  still  insist  that  he  should 
pass  the  T.3? — We  do   not  insist  on  the  T.3  for 
graduates. 

A17.  1906.— Education.  C 
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Dr. 


'.  Mr.  Fremanfle.]    You  do  not  in -1st  on  : 
tor  matriculated  candidates,  do  you?— -Wedo 

M  '-1,1',.  ^    n«»t   do  it  in  fill  cases  because  of  the   distinction    I 

pointed   out.  namely,   that   a    imin    mi^ht    acquire 

Juno-  experience   by  go  in  i:  andgeiting   a   <chool    merely 

on   tin-   ground   of  lii>   \\.  iation.      We   reckon 

that  experience  a-  a  kind  ol'  equivalent. 

•.':',.">.  It'  your  object  in  making  a  man  take  the 
T.3  is  to  secure  that  lie  <liall  have  a  certaiM 
knowledge  of  some  subject-,  i-  it  really  necessary 
i<>  insist  on  that  if  he  has  already  matriculated  V~ 
I  think  it  very  nece-<ary.  We  treat  him  leniently 
at  present.  If  he  takes  school  work  for  a  two 
years'  course,  he  gains  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence. 

234.  Would  that  ensure  his  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  subjects  ? — Yes.  knowledge  got  in 
a  very  imperfect  way.  namely,  by  teaching  before 
he  was  prepared  to  do  it.      These  special  subj< 
are  just  the  ones  required  in  your  schools.     1 
man  is  the  sole  teacher,  he  practically  needs  to  do 
everything. 

235.  With  regard    to  the   Intermediate,  do    vou 

* 

make  any  special  exceptions? — No.  save  T.'.l:  tin- 
number  of  candidates  who  would  come  forward  N 
not  worth  considering.  With  regard  to  Ontario 
and  England,  I  said  there  was  a  two  years'  cour- 
there  is  also  a  three  years  course  for  those  who 
wish  to  quality  in  special  subjects,  and  there  are 
L:iant-  similar  to  our  £40  grant  for  maintaining  a 
man  at  College  while  he  is  getting  this  training. 

•i.   The  Colonial  Secretary  J\  What  is  the  amount 
of  the  grant  in  Knuland? — 1  will  find  that   out    for 
you.      It    ix    M    varying  sum.   according   to   certain 
nditioi!- 

7.    Dne.-.  our  Lirant    cmnpajv.  taking   the  cost  of 
liviiiL:  and  90  <m.  in    any  way  favourably  with    ; 
uraiit-    ID    KiiL'land  ? — I    should    be   disposed  to  G 
it    does   not    compare    favourabh .       CIO  to  a    mail 

here  would  not  probably  mean  more  than   <:?:>  in 
England. 
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238.  Arc  you  in  favour  of  an  increased  grant  ? — 
Yes.     I  would  be  quite  prepared,  if  the  Govern- 
menl  saw  fit.  to  give  a  larger  grant  if  it  would  run     ^Lf\& 
the  chance  of  attracting  more  men. 

,<?39.  In  Germany,  what  is  it  ?— The  system  of JuneJS9-1906- 
training  teachers  is  so  thoroughly  organized  there 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  make  a  com- 
parison with  ourselves.  They  have  a  whole 
system  of  so  called  preparatory  schools,  where 
they  take  young  people  who  wish  to  be  teachers 
and  give  them  a  course  of  training  in  the  ordinary 
school  subjects,  not  in  the  professional  subjects, 
and  then  those  who  have  gone  through  these 
preparatory  schools  are  given  the  means  of  training 
in  Government  training  schools.  In  Germany 
they  try  to  catch  them  young,  so  to  speak,  and 
having  got  hold  of  them,  by  inducement  after 
inducement,  to  keep  them  inside  the  profession. 

240.  Do  they  make  them  any  grants  during  their 
course  of  study  ? — Yes,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  is  exactly. 

241.  Do  you  get  any   teachers  who   have   been 
trained  in  Germany  out  here  ? — Oh,  yes  ;  and  there 
is  this  to  be  said  for  them  that  we  can  rely  upon 
them   from   the   first    day   they   come    as   highly 
trained  teachers. 

242.  More  so  than  anywhere  else  ? — More  surely 
trained  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  get  an  English  trained 
teacher  wrho  may  turn  out  not  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, but  as  a  rule  you  never  get   a    German 
teacher  who  is  not  what  his  certificate  asserts  him 
to  be. 

243.  Tlte  Colonial  Secretary.'}    With  regard  to  the 
examinations,  there  are  two  classes  I  believe,  those 
set    by    the   Department    and    those    set   by   the 
rniversity  ? — Yes.     The  examinations  set  by  the 
University  go  away  back  a  good  number  of  years  : 
and  the  story ,  is  rather  a  lengthy  one.     They  were 
in  existence   when  I  came  to  the  Colony,  and  they 
\u'iv    three     in     number — the    so    called    School 
Elementary    Examination,     the     School     Higher 
Examination,  and  the  Matriculation  Examination. 


\1I\  i  \  1IM    \<    I       I    \K1    \     1,1    I 


()IH>  nt  Inrm-  l^1('  S(>n<M>1  Kleinentary    Kxaminationr 


T  .U  , 

1   found   at    tin-    very   outset   of  my  work  here,  was 

M  [•'  ,",.      m«»t  objectionable.  from  my  point  of  view. 

'.'11.  \Vhat  was  your  dbjectlOD  V—  First  of  Jill,  the 
-tandard  was  so  low  that  it  prevented  the  chance 
of  a  higher  grade  education  being  developed  in  the 
country.  It  stood  in  the  way  of  progress  :  and  it 
had  so  taken  possession  of  the  pa  ivi  its.  and  more 
especially  parents  in  the  country,  that  a  School 
Klementary  certificate  was  looked  on  as  something 
wonderful,  and  there  was  no  need  for  very  much 
more  education  if  a  child  had  got  it. 

'.'15.  You  mean  to  say  that  children  who  took 
the  School  Elementary  certificate  considered 
their  education  was  complete,  and  it  damaged 
your  school  attendance  rather  than  assisted 
it  ?  —  Yes.  The  School  Elementary  Examination 
was  unfortunately  placed  at  about  Stan- 
dard V.,  whereas  the  school  curriculum 
had  two  Standards  in  addition;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  effect  of  the  examination,  or  rather 
tin  effect  of  the  belief  of  people  in  the  examination, 
was  that  children  were  withdrawn  from  school 
before  finishing  the  school  course.  It  became 
-erious  that  I  made  a  very  strong  rep  refutation  to 
the  University  Council,  and  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  I  finally  got  the  Standard 
altered. 

VM'».  Mr.  Fr<-in<inttc.\  When  was  that  ?  —  I  cannot 
-ive  the  exact  year.  It  was  altered  very  nearly  to 
Miit  the  seventh  Standard  instead  of  the  iil'th. 

V17.  The  number  going  up  for  the  School  Ele- 
mentary Examination  is  comparatively  small,  is  it 
nut?  —  ie«j  the  examination  has.  I  am  told. 
practically  disappeared,  and  a  ^ood  riddance. 
because  it  was  do;n«r  n<>  ^ood  whatever. 

Vis.  Aj  lo  the  School  Higher  Kxamination  ?— 
That  was  on  a  different  plane  altogether,  and  it 
really  encouraged,  as  I  thought,  the  higher  work 
in  the  better  claSS  M-huuls.  :ind  although  naturally 
I  objected  to  the  Cnivci-sity  conduct  in«j  the  School 
ruination.  1  \\a-  (piile  -lad  at  that  time  to  work 
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with  the  University  so  that  there  might  not  be  a        ^r-. 
duplication  of  the  examinations ;  and  as  for  the     C.M.G*' 
Matriculation   Examination,   that   is  the    test   of  M^L^S 
entrance   to   the   University,    and    therefore,    the 
University  has  a  perfect  right  to  conduct  its  own  June  29>  l906 
examination.     From  figures  I  have  got  recently, 
the  number  of  the  School  Higher  and  Matriculation 
Examinations  has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
It  is  very  good  evidence  of  the  amount  of  progress 
in   the   Higher   School  Education.     In  1891  there 
were  228   candidates  for  matriculation,   and  last 
year  there  were  1,072. 

249.  Chairman!]  That  is  in  how  many  years  ? — 
Since  1891.     For  the  School  Higher  Examination 
in  1890  there  were  284,  and  last  year  1,379.     The 
School  Elementary,  meanwhile,  went  down  from 
over  2,000  to  703. 

250.  The  Colonial  Secretary.']     Do  you  know  any 
other  country  where  examinations  of  that  nature 
are  set   by   the   University? — No  country  except 
England.     There  were  somewhat  similar  examina- 

^j 

tioiis  started  away  back  about  the  year  1846  or 
1848,  when  secondary  education  in  England  was 
in  a  complete  muddle.  Bodies  connected  with  the 
University  came  forward  and  instituted  examina- 
tions, and  those  examinations  in  time  took  very 
great  hold  in  England.  They  are  known  to-day  as 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 
In  those  days,  secondary  education  in  England 
was  in  confusion,  practically  every  person  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  In  England  now 
there  is  a  prospect  of  these  things  being  organized 
in  a  proper  way,  but,  save  that  instance,  I  know 
of  no  case  worth  speaking  of  of  a  university  med- 
dling in  elementary  education.  In  the  case  of 
Scotland  at  the  present  moment,  the  leaving  certi- 
ficate in  the  Scotch  schools  is  conducted  entirely 
by  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

251.  Does  that  leaving  certificate  correspond  to 
matriculation  ? — In  Scotland  it  is  a  good  deal  higher 
than  matriculation,  and  as  for  Germany,  all  edu- 
cationalists know  that  the  examinations  there  are 
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conducted  not  by  the   I'niversity.     StraniM    to  say, 

•  mi' of  the  (id-man   Universities  do  not  conduct 
tlu-ir  own    entrance   examinations:   they   are  con- 
ducted lower  down.      In  the  old   days,   before  Von 
Jui"  -  1 1  umbnldt  s  Time,  there  were  two  sets  of  examina- 

tions.     First  the  rniversity  liad  an  examination  to 
catch  those-  who  had  not  gone  through  the  ordinary 

hools,  and  then  there  were  the  examination- 
conducted  by  the  schools. 

?.">?  Then  in  addition  to  those  examinat  ion-,  you 
have  your  own  departmental  examination-  ? — Yes. 

'^ .");'».'  \V!iat  do  you  mean  by  those-  do  you  mean 
matriculation '? — ^Xo. 

254.  There  is  a  proposal  by  the  University  to 
-ubstitute  a  school-leaving  examination,  is  there 
not  ;  to  do  away  with  the  School  Elementary  and 
the  School  Higher  and  to  provide  a  school-leaving 
examination? — Yes.  I  believe  there  was. 

v.V>.  .)//•.  llrUicr.]  The  school-leaving  examination 
would  have  to  be  different  from  the  ordinary 
matriculation  examination,  would  it  not? — Y; 
there  is  no  reason  why  the1  matriculation  examina- 
tion should  not  be  looked  on  as  a  school-leaving 
certificate  for  the  higher  schools  :  the  only  thing 
is,  it  docs  not  cover  all  the  ground.  But  what 
I  should  like  to  point  out  clearly  is  thai 
the  rniversity.  as  it  seems  to  me.  forgets  the 
full  object  of  conducting  examination-  The 
rniver-ity  conducts  these  examination-  tells 
tile  rou Its.  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  von 

• 

are  going  to  get  the  full  benefit  out  of  examinat  ions, 
they  >h«»uld  not  merely  be  for  the  purpox  of  tell- 
ing  that  80  and  80  ha-  passed,  but  that  we  may 
know  exactly  what  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  a 
given  school,  so  that  if  anything  improper  i<  Lioini; 
on  in  preparing  for  examinations,  the  fact  may 
known  and  rectified.  In  other  word-,  it 
Department  conducted  t  hese  examinat  ions,  it  would 
carefully  906  which  -chools  were  defective  in  their 
work,  and  try  to  put  tilings  right.  At  the  pn->ent 
moment  the  rniver-ity  Dimply  sets  the  papers  and 
!1>  the  result  :  in  other  words,  the  I'nivcisity  is 
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absolutely  irresponsible,  and  makes   no  effort  to  Dr-. 

improve  the  quality  of  education.     Any   outside  C.MJ§*' 

body  might  do  the  same.    You  might  start  a  similar  ^L^  g 
registry  office  at  the  corner  of  every  street. 

256.  ' The  Colonial  Secretary.]  In  addition  to  these  June29' 1906- 
examinations,  you  have  your  own  Departmental 
Examinations  and  system  of  inspection,  have  you 

not  ?— Yes. 

257.  Do  you  inspect  the  individual  pupils  or  the 
classes  ? — There   is  a   mixture   of  individual    ex- 
amination and  class  examination,  but  as  a  rule  in 
the  Elementary  Schools,  the  individual  examina- 
tion predominates.     The    advantage    of    that    is, 
practically  every  child  gets  examined.      Another 
disadvantage   of  the  University  Examinations  is 
that  only  children  go  in  who  care  to  go  in.     There 
may  be  a  class  of  twenty  in  Standard  VII.  in  a 
a  school,  but  what  proportion  of  the  twenty  shall 
go   forward  to   be    examined   by   the   University 
depends  entirely  upon  the  wish  of  the  teacher  or 
the  parents  ;  and  it  leads  also  to  this,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  faulty  things  in  our  system,  though  not 
so  common  as  it  used  to  be,  that  a  teacher  devotes 
his  whole  time  practically  to  a  few  children  who 
are  going  up  for  examination. 

258.  He  looks  after  the  smart  children  ? — Yes,  or 
the  parents  of  the  children  press  him. 

259.  Mr.   Saue)'.~]  Will  you  tell  us  the  number  of 
school  examinations  conducted  by  the  Department, 
and   the  nature  of  those  examinations :    also  the 
same   with   regard    to   inspection  ? — I  have  a  list 
here   of  all   the  school  examinations    Beginning 
with    the    elementary    school    subjects,    subjects 
which  are  not  special,  what  we  call  ordinary  school 
subjects,  are  inspected  by  the  ordinary  school  in- 
spector  at  his  annual  visit  to  the  school.     There 
are   certain  subjects  however  which  the  ordinary 
inspector   is   not  very   well   in   a   position   to   be 
familiar   with,  and  those  we  examine  separately. 
Needlework,    for    instance,    they  do  not  usually 
know  about.     We  have  an  examination  in  this  for 
three  upper  sections,  what  we  call  the  first  year's 
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Jr.        course,    the    second    year's    course,    and    the   third 

c.M.c;.r'    year's  c«>ur>e.     We  do  not  find  it  desirable  to  sub- 

MALi' -V  -  ln^  tn  ('x;lln'n;lt'on  very  small  children,  but  there 
P6  three  <>f  the  upper  courses  in  needlework 

June 2t».i !•"•;.  t|1;,t  .,,.,,  examined.  Tlien  there  is  the  case 
of  manual  work  for  boys,  first,  second,  and  third 
year's  examination.  Then  there  is  drawing.  Then 
there  is  an  examination  in  geography  and  history, 
the  story  of  which  is  this  :  When  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  came  here,  there  was  a  considera- 
ble sum  left  over  from  the  fund  raised  to  enter- 
tain them,  and  the  manager  of  that  fund  gave  it  to 
me  on  condition  that  I  should  have  an  examination 
in  geography  corresponding  to  Standard  VI  I.,  and 
prize-  are  given.  That  is  a  purely  optional 
examination.  It  deals  with  {he  geography  and 
history  of  Standard  VII.,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
I  think  the  examination  has  on  the  whole  done 
good. 

260.  Clnilrindi).']     What   sort  of  geography   and 
history  is  it  V — The  history  of  Standard  VII.,  partly 

nth  African  and  partly  English.  The  geography 
is  the  geography  of  the  Empire,  a  sort  of  revise 
examination. 

261.  Not  the  geography  of  the  world  ? — No.  Then 
the    next  set   of  examinations  are  those   in  science 
subjects  of  the  high  school  course.     The  reason  for 
tl lose  examinations  is  exactly  the   reason  that  \va> 
given  for  drawing  and  needlework,   namely,  thai 
the  ordinary  inspectors  of  schools  do  not  know 
those     subjects      as       specialists       know     them. 
The    subjects    are    botany,    chemistry,    domestic 

onomy  and  physics.  Then  the  remaining  set  of 
examinations  are  examinations  to  encourage  pupil 
teachers  to  qualify  in  certain  subjects  which  enable 
them  to  go  on  to  matriculation  and  so  get  a  higher 
certificate  than  T.8.  All  the  other  examinations 
are  teachers'  examinations,  save  the  following 
examinations  for  evening  cla>>  students  and 
a]  (prentices.  Those  were  set  going  to  meet  technical 
institutes  that  have  classes  in  the  evening,  such  a- 
at  Salt  Hirer,  Uitenhaize.  Mast  London.  Kimherley, 
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and  others — examinations   in    applied   mechanics        Dr-. 
and  building  construction.     Last   of  all  there  are 
the  Art  Examinations  for  the  Art  Schools  through-  M 
out  the  Colony. 

262.  How  many  do  those   make  altogether?— June2>' 1905 
Five  sets  of  examinations. 

263.  NVhen  were  those  examinations  instituted  ? 
—I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  the  year,  but  they  have 

all  been  instituted  gradually,  and  during  the  time 
that  I  have  been  Superintendent-General  of  Edu- 
cation, just  as  progress  was  effected  and  the 
subjects  made  their  appearance.  There  are  three 
inspectors  of  needlework  and  there  are  over  3,000 
schools.  It  is  only  a  certain  number  of  them 
which  they  can  visit. 

264.  For  woodwork  and  drawing  and  so  on,  a 
very  large  number  of  schools  do  not  go  in,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Every  school  ought  to  go  in  for  drawing. 
Woodwork  is  not  taken  in  every  school. 

265.  I  am  told  that  in  the  case  of  some  schools 
they  are  very  carefully  inspected  by  these  special 
instructors,  who  instruct  as  well  as  inspect  ;  and  the 
inspection   conducted   in  woodwork,  needlework, 
and   drawing  is   much   more   effective    than    the 
ordinary    inspection?—!    do    not    think    that    is 
intended.     Naturally  these  special  instructors  are 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  their  own  subjects,  and  it 
is  just  a  little  difficult  sometimes  to  restrain  them 
from  attaching  far  too  much  importance  to  their 
own  subject,  out  of  proportion  to  the  curriculum. 

266.  Do  they  spend  three  or  four  days  at  a  high 
school,  and  take  classes,  and  inspect  as  well  '?— 
Yes,  and  it  is  just  the  very  best  thing.    If  you  had 
more  of  that  and  less  actual  examination  I  should 
be  glad.     We  are  forced  to  have  an  examination, 
but  these  pupils  need  not  necessarily  be  examined 
a  second  time. 

267.  Would  it  not  be  better  in  a  case  where 
^schools  are  carefully  inspected  by  an  instructor,  to 
give  instructions   that   there   should   not   be   any 
further  examination   on  these   subjects  ? — Yes,  it 
might  be.     I  would  communicate  to  the  instructors 
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tin-  i:eiieral  desirability  of  doin<:  that,  hut   I  would 
leav.'a  L'ood  deal   to   their  discretion,  because  they 

MALrY-  k'lnw  the  pecoliaritieB  of  each  school  a  un-ai  deal 

more  niiiiuti'ly  tlian  I  know  them. 

V«iS.  1  understand  from  teachers  that  it  Lnterfi 
tremendously  witli  the  ordinary  work — the-c  ex- 
aminations / —  Il'a  teacher  would  represent  a  thinn 
like  that  to  nio  it  would  be  fully  considered,  you 
max  he  quite  sure,  it'  carried  on  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  interfere  with  nood  work.  1  do  wish 
on  every  occasion  when  any  teacher  make-  a 
complaint  of  that  kind  they  would  come  and  tell 
me.  I  remember  there  was  a  case,  in  my  recent 
absence,  where  it  was  found  that  two  examination- 
overlapped.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  inspector 
complaining  of  this  overlap,  and  I  put  the  thinu 
ri«rht  as  soon  as  I  could. 

•.'«»!).  Are  there  mathematical  examinations 
also  '? — They  were  entirely  intended  for  pupil 

ichers. 

270.  Do  you  know  whether  pressure  has  been 
brought  to  bear  by  your  Department  to  send  ordinary 
pupils  in  for  mathematical  examinations.  I  have  a 
letter  hen-  which  was  addressed  by  an  inspector  to ;; 

Etcher,  the  principal  of  a  hi<jh  school.  statiiiu 
that  certain  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  science  and 
mathemai  ics.  did  not  receive  proper  attention. 
Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  inspector 
-hould  not  have-  written  this  letter? — Fie  should 
not  have  written  the  letter  unless  tin-re  was  some- 
thing very  special  about  i  he  school  in  question. 
There  i-  a  notice  issued  in  the  (i<rj-Ui-  recently  on 
this  subject. 

'.'71.  My  point  is  this,  that  the  inspector  may 
brin.Li  moral  pn-^ure  to  bear  upon  a  teacher? — 1 

!i    well    understand    that.     I    would  not    be    too 

\ereon  an  inspector,  indeed,  one  is  <jlad  to  find 
a  man  pu-hinrLr  and  eav;er  about  his  work.  It  may 

o|'  i-xce-s  of  zeal. 

.;.    You  said   you  thought  it  was  be-t  to  gel  rid 

School    Klementary    K\aminat  ion  V — To  me 

it    is    of    very    little    consequence    now.        A     little 
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earlier  in  my  career  it  would  have  been  of  great  im-        Dr-. 
portance.     It  stood  in  the  way  of  advancement  ;  it     C'.M.G? 


has  practically  served  its  day. 

273.  When  you  instituted  these  examinations, 

the   School   Elementary    and   the   School   Higher  June  29'  1906- 
examinations  existed  ?  —  Yes,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
amination  conducted    by    the    Department    that 
covers  the  ground  of  either  the  School  Elementary 
or  the  School  Higher  examinations. 

274.  Mr.    Fremantle.']     What    does    the    School 
Elementary     examination     correspond     to—  what 
Standard  ?  —  Standard  VII,  but  it  is  not  exactly  the 
work  of  Standard  VII  :  it  is  a  revise  examination. 

275.  Chairman.]  Should  not  the  two  correspond, 
the  Elementary  and  Standard  VII  ?  —  Yes  :  that  is 
what  1  tried  to  get  the  University  to  do,  and  the 
majority  in  the  Council  were  quite  pleased  to  help 
me  in  the  matter. 

276.  In  the  lirst  place,  is  it  not  desirable  to  have  a 
sort  of  junior  leaving  examination,  if  your  Depart- 
ment conducted  it  ?  —  1  am  not  very  sure  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  do  so.     I  would  always  be  afraid 
of  its  tendency  to  withdraw  children  at  a  stage 
when   one  is  anxious  to  retain  them.     The  whole 
fault  of  our  schools  now  is,  that  children  do  not 
go  far  enough. 

277.  The   fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  our 
children  never  even  go  as  far  as  the  Elemental1  v  ? 

•/ 

-I  never  submit  to  facts  if  the  facts  are  not  as 
they  should  be.  When  I  found  that  they  all  left 
at  Standard  V.,  I  tried  to  get  them  to  stay  till 
Standard  VII.  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  present 
desire,  one  must  try  and  get  better  things  out  of 
them. 

278.  Seeing  that  so  many  children  leave  school 
at  that  stage,  is  it  not  best  to  try  and  see  that  they 
go  properly   equipped  into  the  world  ?  —  It  is  not 
equipping   them  :    it   is   a  question  of  examining 
them,  which  is  a  very  different  matter. 

279.  But  equipping  very  often  depends  upon  the 
examination,  does  it  not  ?  —  Sometimes  it  does. 
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•'.    In    yuiir    St;iiul;inl    VI.,    pupiN    must    take 
Latin  ;i!id  mathematics,  must   they  not? — No;  nor 
M  ^1|:',_    in   Mandard  VII. 

I.  Do  not  the  majority  take   Latin  and  mathe- 
June-  maticsr      No;   neither    Latin   nor    mat hemat ies    in 

Standard  VI.  or  VII. 

28v.  Mr.  i<'mtHiiitlt'.]  Dothev  take  arithmetic  ?- 
Ye 

?S;>.   ('/minium].  In  the  High   Schools  do   they 
take  Latin  and  mathematics  in  Standard  A,  con 
ponding  to  Standards  VI.  and  VII.? — Yes. 

L  For  children  leaving,  say  after  Standard 
VII..  would  it  not  be  desirable,  instead  of  knowing 
a  little  mathematics  and  Latin,  that  they  should 
have  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  English,  Dutch, 
general  history  of  the  world,  geography,  a  rith  me  tie 
and  book-keeping — subjects  like  those? — Y< •- : 
that  is  all  very  reasonable  and  very  desirable. 


dt/.  4th  July.  1906. 


PRESENT : 
Mr.  11.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 


Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Mclntosh. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Ilunciman. 

Dr.  TlionniK  J////V.  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  J/.A.,  F.R.*.. 
further  examined. 

IT  VS5.  Clifiinnan.']  Before  we  adjourned  on  the  last 

Tj.M«';r     occasion,  I  think  you  were  asked  a  question  about 
the  inspection  of  schools,  and  you  made  a  state- 
A"_^-I{--  in,. nt  that  was  rather  general.     Can  you  give  the 
July  ',  i9or>. Committee    a    clear    and    definite     idea    on    the 
matter.     Take  the  ordinary   inspection  at  a  school, 
quite  apart  from  the  inspection  of  drawing,  sinu 
and     woodwork.       What     inspection     do< 
undergo  at  its  ordinary  inspection? — ]>oforo 
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going  to  anything  new,  there  are  two  things  left        »*-. 
over  from  last  day  that  I  have  to  note.     In  the     U.M.G"' 


first  place,  I  was  asked  by  someone  what  was  the 
number  of  teachers  of  the  T.2  grade  under  training 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  different  colleges.  I Jul^  4>  1906- 
gave  the  number,  speaking  guardedly,  but  I  know 
the  exact  number  now.  The  total  number  is  46, 
so  that  I  underestimated  rather  than  overestimated 
it.  The  other  point  was  with  regard  to  a  circular 
referred  to,  from  an  inspector  to  a  teacher.  I  said 
at  the  time  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  get  at  the 
bottom  of  that,  and  I  now  know  the  whole  circum- 
stances. In  the  first  place,  I  want  clearly  to  point 
out  that  it  was  not  a  circular. 

286.  I  never  said  it  was  a  circular  ? — The  word 
"  circular "  was  used  at  all  events,  and  to  do  so 
would    be    incorrect.       Further,    no    subordinate 
official  was  to  blame  :    I  am  the  person  who  is 
wholly      responsible.      It      was      all      arranged 
before   I  left   for    England  ;     the    circumstances 
are     these,     and     I     think    they    are    a    little 
interesting  for  the  Committee  to  know.     I  try  as 
far  as  1  can  every  year  to  keep  myself  in   touch 
with   what  is  going   on   in  every   school   in   the 
country,  and  just  before  leaving  for  England,  I 
went  over  all  the  High  School  Reports  carefully  to 
see  the  work  that  was  done,  and  which  Schools 
were  not  doing  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  I  made 
remarks  in  red  ink  in  the  case  of  every  school 
where  a  school  subject  was  in  my  opinion  being 
neglected. 

287.  How  do  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
school     subject     is     not     neglected  ? — From     the 
Inspector's  report  or  the  results  of  examinations. 
The  examinations  in  drawing,  science  and  wood- 
work, are  departmental  examinations,  and  in  every 
case   where  a  school   subject  was  neglected,  the 
inspector  of  that  circuit  was  communicated  with 
in  order  that  he  might  draw  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  to  it.     Every  one  of  these  schools  had  a 
different  letter  written  to  them,  because  they  were 
not  all  defective  in  the  same  subjects.    It  might  in 
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'^         OIK-  case  he  drawing,  in  another  acienoe,  Mini  so  on. 
Tin-  only  point  thai   \va-  peculiar  about  the   school 
MA'"'',  ,    referred   to   was   that    mathematics    wax   included. 
Tin-  'i  for  that  is    very   simpl<  .    namely,   that 

Jul>  ;iie  matliematics  in  the  school  had  been  pool',  and 

that  as  the  I'niversity  had  recently  altered  the 
whole  Hi  of  examination  on  that  subject. 

we  were  most  anxious  about  the  new  system 
of  teaching  mathematics  which  lias  been  in- 
troduced. 1  said  on  the  last  occasion  that  the 
teacher  in  question  mi.uht  quit«-  well  have  com"  to 
me  and  let  me  know  about  this  over  examination  ; 
the  reason  why  he  did  not  is  now  clear. 

288.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  teacher  had 
never  complained  to  you  either  directly  or  the 
inspector? — Not  that  teacher,  but  I  may  say  that 
I  have  had  a  meeting  with  a  deputation  of  teachers 
since  1  came  back  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

VS!>.  Have  the  teachers  complained? — The 
teachers  have  made  representations  to  me  since 
I  came  back,  and  action  has  been  taken  011  their 
representations. 

'.''JO.  Do  you  know   that   the   principals   of 
Ladies'  Seminary  and  the  Eigh  School  at  the  Paarl 
had  a   meeting  about  six    months  a«|o  with  reir:ird 
tothis  matter? — Yes;  I  know  all  that. 

291.  In  order  to  consider   this   same  question  ?— 
Yt  a.     All    that  came   from  the  inspector.     I  have 
•jot  his  report  and  I  took  action  upon  it  as  soon  as 
I  .-.nne  back. 

292.  AVhat  action  did  you  take? — 1  made  inquiry 
into  it.  and  a^  a  consequence.    I  published  a  notice 
in  the  Gazette  with  regard  to  it.     That   was   on  the 
10th  of  May.     Certain  changes  were  to  be  made  in 
the  examinations  and  these  were  intimated. 

V!»:5.  You  recouni/e  that  it  is  a  grievance? — 1 
would  not  no  so  far  a>  to  say  it  is  a  yrit-vance  with 
tli-  tiers.  What  I  say  i.-.  that  inadverlent  1\ 

>u  may  have  an  over  examination  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  by  some  of  the  other  bodies  that 
meddle  uni-  :rih  in  these  things.  Our  hi 

IK  38  ix  to  consider  the  teacher.-.      If  they    find  th 
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have  a  difficulty  by  all  means  let  us  know  what     T 
that  difficulty  is  and  remove  it  if  we  can.  6.n.a,' 

294.  They  sav,  for  instance,  that  in  November,  M  f*^?,  e 

i  •  -i    "     i       *  n  IT  -'I.A.,  r.K.S. 

that  is  the  last  term  of  the  year,  the  Inspector 

comes  round  and  spends  eight  or  nine  days.    Then July  *•  Ia06- 

there  are  the  University  Examinations,  the  School 

Elementary,  the  School  Higher  and  various  other 

examinations.     It  is  practically   impossible,  they 

say.    to   do   any  work? — I    am   glad  to  hear  you 

include  the   University   Examinations,   and   bear 

in  mind  that  there  are  other  examinations  which  I 

have  no  control  over  whatever.     There  is  the  Taal 

Bond  Examination,   the  University  Examination, 

and  others. 

'^95.  The  Colonial  Secretary. "\  Who  sets  the  Taal 
Bond  Examinations  ? — An  Association  which  is 
perfectly  independent  of  Parliament  or  anybody 
else.  What  is  very  strange  and  what  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to  is.  that  they  unblushingly  say 
that  their  subjects  are  the  subjects  of  the  School 
Higher  Examination,  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion and  the  B.A.  Examination.  The  way  in  which 
the  Taal  Bond  defines  its  syllabus  and  the  subjects 
upon  which  it  will  examine  is  in  the  following 
words.  It  says:  "This  examination  is  for  those 
who  have  not  passed  the  School  Higher  Examina- 
tion. Then  they  go  011  with  the  next  and  say  : 
4'  This  examination  is  for  those  who  have  not 
passed  the  Matriculation  Examination." 

29(>  Chairman.}  The  University  examinations 
existed  when  you  began.  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

297.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  followed  the 
lines  of  the  University,  seeing  that  these  examina- 
tions existed,  as  the  Taal  Bond  have  done  ? — 1 
have  the  very  strongest  opinion  on  that,  namely, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise.  The 
University  examinations  have  in  themselves  a 
number  of  the  very  worst  faults  of  examinations. 
An  examination  ought  to  accomplish  two  things  ; 
iirst  of  all  to  test  how  the  general  work  of  a  school 
is  being  done,  and  after  that  to  try  to  improve  it  if 
it  is  not  in  a  good  condition.  The  University 
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never  tests  the  \\ork  of  ;i   school    properly  :   it  only 
trsi>   tin-   pupils  sent    ill   to   it  :  and    in   the  -<-cond 

place.  having  ^«>t    its  examination  over  and  found 
~  •      i  i  •  i 

it  the  circumstanoee,  it  does  nothing  to  make 

tiling  Letter  for  the  next     ear, 


,  Have  not  your  Departmental  examinations 
the  >ame  failing?  —  Not  at  all.  My  point  is  this: 
the  Department  has  charge  of  the  spending  of  half 
a  million  of  money,  and  it  is  bound  to  know  how 
the  work  is  done,  and  it  would  not  do  its  duty 
it'  it  did  not  try  to  get  the  best  result  it  possibly 
could.  The  University  and  the  Taal  J>ond  are 
bodies  which  have  no  concern  with  the  spending 
of  this  money.  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  have 
mentioned  the  University  or  the  Taal  l>ond.  I 
have  never  troubled  them,  but  have  gone  on  my 
own  way  and  fought  my  own  difficulties,  but  when 
the  question  of  the  over-examination  of  the  1>< 
partment  is  brought  up,  naturally  these  tilings  are 
bound  to  come  ont. 

?!»!>.  Is  not  that  a  wrong  system  ;  should  not  yon 
try  to  work  with  the  I'niversity  ?  —  So  far  as  I  have 
found  the  University  useful,  I  have  worked  with 
them. 

:>00.  Have  you  tried  to  insist  upon  certain  things 
being  adopted  by  them?  —  As  far  as  an  individual 
can  in  a  meeting  of  30,  I  have  done  my  best  to  get 
things  changed,  and  I  know  I  have  got  tliii. 
changed,  but  nothing,  I  think,  is  a  greater  hard- 
ship. when  1  look  back,  than  to  have  been  forced 
i  »  do  my  best  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in 
thU  country,  with  one  hand  tied  behind  my  back, 
and  under  that  condition  he  asked  to  try  and  make 
things  better. 

1     I  >hould  like  to  know  how  you  know  that 
mathematics    were    not    properly    taught     in   that 

liool  :  did  the  inspector  report  ?  —  I  am  not  sure. 
I  happen  to  know  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
school  It  was  not  in  a  sound  condition.  Certain 
M-hnnls  were  weak,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

.'.    How  did   yon    know   they    were  weak,   did 
the    inspector   n  j.oit  ?  —  In   all   probability   the  in- 
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spector  did.     I  have  one  set  of  inspectors  who  go    T 
round  to  examine  the  high  schools,  and  these  men     C.M.G.,' 
I  am  in  constant  touch  with.     In  all  probability  M  ^Vii.s. 
it  would  be  from  the  inspectors. 

303.  The  other  day  you  gave  some  general  state-  July  4>  * 
ment  about  inspection  :  will  you  tell  us  how  an 
individual  school  is  inspected  by  one  of  these 
circuit    inspectors  ? — That    is    very     easily    told. 
There  are  seven  school  standards,  with  sub-stan- 
dards, and  the  children  are  classified  according  to 
these  standards.     The  consequence  is,  that  when 

the  inspector  arrives  at  a  school,  he  takes  the 
classes  as  they  have  been  taught  during  the  pre- 
vious year  and  examines  them  more  or  less 
minutely  according  to  his  discretion,  and  makes 
his  report  on  the  school. 

304.  Is  it  a  sort  of  individual  test  as  well  as 
general  ? — More  or  less  an  individual  test.     The 
general  character  of  it  is  individual,  and  especially 
as  regards  certain    subjects  that  are  considered 
more  strikingly  important,  like  arithmetic,   spel- 
ling and  reading. 

305.  Have  you  the   same   system  of  inspection 
for  all  your  schools  ? — Yes,  practically  the  same 
system   of  inspection  for  all  the  schools,  but  the 
inspectors  have  a  very  considerable  liberty  of  judg- 
ment ;  if  they  know  that  a  school  is  generally  in  a 
sound  condition  they  do  not  enter  so  much  into 
detail  in  that  school  as  in  a  school  where  there  is 
weakness.     With  regard  to  the  high  schools,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  the  situation  is  very  different, 
because  what  we  are  aiming  at  in  the  high  schools 
is  to  produce  a  school  that  will  correspond  to  the 
typo   of  school  that  in  England  is  known  as  a 
secondary  school.     Where  therefore,  subjects  are 
required  to  be  dealt  with  by  specialists,  it  is  not 
every  inspector  who  can  examine  minutely  all  the 
subjects  of  a  high  school  curriculum  ;   and  since 
the  standard  has   been  raised,  it  has  been  found 
best  not  to  trust  to  the  work  of  one  inspector  but 
to  select  three  inspectors,  so  that  no  subject  may 
be    unfairly    neglected.     The    trio    includes    the 
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T  Suir  Circuit  i nspector  and  two  others,  those  being  chos<  n 
C.M.G.,LLJ>.,  in  this  sort  of  way  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it ; 
F.B.S.  namo]y  onc  man  to  know  about  mathematics  and 
July  4,  i9o«.  science,  one  m;m  about  classics,  and  one  man 
about  modern  languages.  The  examinations  of  these 
men  has  been  in  the  early  days  of  the  high  schools 
very  much  more  on  the  lines  of  the  examination  of 
the  elementary  schools.  Now,  when  we  have  got  a 
better  organization  in  these  schools,  and  on  the 
whole  a  better  type  of  teacher,  there  is  less  need  for 
this  minute  examination,  and  as  a  consequence,  a 
short  while  ago,  an  intimation  was  made  in  the 
Gazette,  to  the  effect  that  in  future  the  two  highest 
standards  in  the  high  schools  would  not  be  examined 
in  this  individual  minute  way,  but  simply  be 
examined  as  a  class. 

306.  That  is  quite  recent,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  since  I 
came  back  from  England. 

307.  Mr.  HellierJ]  Did  that  apply  only  to  one  or 
two    of    the    classes? — Yes,  one  or  two    of    the 
standards. 

308.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the  high  schools  that 
if  the  inspection  could  be  made  more  and  more  a 
class  inspection,  they  would  be  glad.    The  feeling 
is,  that  the  head  master  and  the  class  master  are 
the    fairer    judges    in  moving     children    in    the 
standards,  than  just  one  day's  work.     That  is  a 
great  point  with  some  of  us,  the  question  as  to  the 
promotion  from  standard  to   standard  ? — Yes.     I 
do  not  object  to  that  so  long  as  the  inspector  is 
consulted,     Here  is  the  notice  just  referred  to  :— 

Inspection  of  High  Schools. 

4t  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  change 
in  the  inspection  of  High  Schools.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  continue  the  individual  examina- 
tion of  pupils  in  Standards  C  and  D  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  inspection,  and  in  future 
the  examination  of  pupils  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Standard  B  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  Inspector  of  the  Circuit.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Russell.  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  has  been 
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asked  to  inspect  and  report  on  the   High    T 
Schools,  conferring  in  the  case  of  each  school  C.M.G.,LL.'D.: 
with  the  Inspector  of  the  Circuit  in  which  M-A-^-R-8- 
the  school  is  situated.       He  will  concern  Jmy  4,  1906 
himself  only  with  Standards  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
giving  his  attention  to  the  classification,  the 
time-table,  the   methods  of    teaching,    the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  and  the  equip- 
ment.    On  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  the 
object  will  be  mainly  to  acquire  information, 
and  so  to  prepare  for  the  lines  on  which 
future  examinations  are  to  be  conducted, 
consequently  no  report  regarding  the  visit 
will  as  a  rule  be  made." 

That  is  a  change  I  have  had  in  view  since  our 
high  schools  came  into  existence,  because  if  you 
get  a  really  good  teacher,  you  do  not  need  to  go 
into  a  careful  examination  of  each  pupil  as  you 
ordinarily  do  in  an  elementary  school.  But  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  high  schools  are  a 
thing  of  but  yesterday,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
venture  on  this  till  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sound 
position  to  do  it. 

309.  Chairman.']  Do  you  have  the  two  inspections 
more  or  less  simultaneously  ? — We  shall  have  the 
one  examination — that  is  the  examination  up  to 
and    including    Standard     B    by    the     ordinary 
inspector  at  such  time  as  he  may  find  convenient. 

310.  The   other  schools  remain    as    they    were 
before  ? — Practically. 

311.  Do  you  consider  that  the  inspection  up  to 
the  present  has  been  a  fair  test  ? — I  think  so  on  the 
whole.     You  cannot  particularize  about  a  thing  of 
that  kind.     You  have  a  variety  of  inspectors,  and 
you  have  grades  of  schools,  and  you  must  make 
the  best  of  the  circumstances. 

312.  An  inspector  may   spend  only  a  couple  of 
hours  at  a  school :  is  that  a  fair  test  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  children  do  you  think  ? — Not  of  their 
knowledge. 


')'!  MIN  '  Ml!  I- ORE  THE 

T  Jiuir         •''•'•    '  nt'.v  lmiv  1)r  nervous  at  being  examined  by 

C.M.G.,LL.'I).,  a   Mranirer.   and    is   two   hours    enough    in    your 

'•  opinion  for  him  to  find  out  all  they  know  ? — He 

July  4,  1906.  does  not  want  to  find  out  all  they  know  :  that  is 

not  the  object  of  an  examination  ;    the  object  is  to 

get    to  know   whether  the  general  work   of  the 

school  is  conducted  on  sound  lines. 

314.  As  regards  the  passing  of  a  child  from  one 
standard    to   another? — There  is  some  elasticity 
there.     If  a  teacher  thinks  that  a  child  should  be 
promoted,    notwithstanding    the    result    of     the 
examination,  he  has  only  got  to  confer  with  the 
inspector  and  get  his  consent  to  a  change  being 
made,  that  is  usually  granted. 

315.  The  Colonial  Secretary.]  Suppose  a  teacher 
removes  a  child  from  one  standard  to  a  higher  one, 
can  he  do  that  on  his  own  responsibility  ? — Not  on 
his  own  responsibility.    What  in  effect  I  say  to  the 
teacher  is,  "  If  you  feel  that  a  child  would  do  better 
if  passed  to  a  higher  standard,  notwithstanding 
the  result  of  the  examination,  you  should  state  the 
matter  to  the  inspector,  so  that  there  shall  be  no 
trouble  when  he  comes  to  examine  the  school." 

316.  Chairman.]  So  that  a  child  like  that  would 
stand   a   very  poor  chance  of  passing  at  the  next 
inspection  ? — One  cannot  tell.  What  might  happen 
would  be  this,  that  when  an  inspector  comes  to  a 
school,  the  child  for  that  particular  day  might 
really  not  make  the  appearance  which  ordinarily 
it  would  make.  You  must  therefore  leave  a  certain 
discretionary  power  in   such  cases  to  the  teacher 
and  the  inspector.    The  great  danger  we  have  to 
contend   Mgainst  is,   not  that,   but  the  danger  of 
push in»  011  children  too  fast,  because  of  the  pres- 

o  of  tin   paivnts. 

317.  Great  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  ought  it 
not  for  nervousness  on  the  part  of  children  ?-Yes  -r 
everybody    recournxes   that  who  knows  anything 
about  (-dii cation. 

318.  Coming  to  the  persons  who  are  appointed  as 
inspectors:    I  believe  they   are  2$  in  number? — 
Yes. 
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319.  How  many  of  those  men  have  been  imported     T 
from  Europe  ? — There  is  only  one  man  out  of  the  C.M.G..LL.D. 
28  who  did  not  get  his  experience  of  education  in  M-A-^-R-s- 
this  country.     I  will  send  in  a  return  to  the  Com-  July  4,  1906. 
mittee.      I  have  insisted  that  an  inspector  shall 

have  been  in  charge  of  a  school  or  schools  in  the 
country,  so  as  to  be  familiar  with  our  system,  and 
these  men  are  every  one  of  them  of  that  character, 
with  one  exception. 

320.  I  suppose  you  recognize  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  have  inspectors  in  sympathy  with  and 
understanding  the  people  ? — Yes.     I  do  not  for  a 
moment  say  that  the  inspectors  are  perfect,  but 
they  are  the  very  best  material  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  get  under  the  circumstances. 

321.  I  believe    there    is  a  certain    number    of 
inspectors  who  do  not  know  Dutch  ? — Yes,  I  believe 
there  is. 

322.  And  some  of  those  have  been  inspecting 
schools  more  or  less  in  the  Dutch  districts.     There 
was,  for  instance,  Inspector  Eussell  in  the  Calvinia 
district,  and  Inspector  Freeman  in  the  Aberdeen 
district ;  do  not  you  think  that  is  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs,  having  inspectors  who  do 
not  know  Dutch  ? — I  should  be  greatly  pleased  if 
I  had  inspectors  who  knew  Dutch,  but  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  think  that  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  is 
the  only  thing  that  should  be  required  on  the  part 
of  an  inspector  ;  in  other  words,  there  are  certain 
other  things  that  one  must  aim  at  getting  at  all 
costs. 

323.  Do    not    you    insist    that  even    when    an 
inspector  does  not  know  Dutch  in  the  first  instance, 
he  should  know  it  later  on  ? — Yes,  every  inspector 
has  been  told  that  his  duty  is,  if  he  does  not  know 
Dutch,  to  learn  it. 

324.  You  said  the  other  day  that  you  withheld 
the  certificate  from  teachers  if  they  did  not  pass  in 
drawing,  singing  and  woodwork  ;   do  you  think 
those  subjects  are  more  important,  in  the  case  of 
teachers,  than  Dutch  is  in  the  case  of  inspectors 
appointed  to  inspect  in  Dutch  districts  ? — As  a 
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T  Suir     niatter  of  fact.  we  have  inspectors   in   Dutch   as 
C.M.G.,LL.'D.,  well. 

5.  ( 'an  there  be  inspections  in  Dutch  when  you 

July  4,  1906.  have  men  likcMr.  Russell  inspecting  in  the  Calvin  ia 

district? — If  he  ha  >  any  difficulty  with  regard  to 

the  inspection  in  Dutch,  all  ho  has  to  do  is  to  call 

in  one  of  his  colleagues  who  knows  Dutch. 

326.  Mr.  Sauer.~]  He  wants  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  parents  of  the  children,  and  how  can  he  do 
that  if  he  does  not  speak  their  language  ? — I  do 
not  know  any  man  more  in  touch  with  the  people 
than  Mr.  Russell.     What  I  wanted  to  make  cli;r 
was.  that  a   knowledge  of  Dutch  itself  does  not 
always  effect  that.     If  Mr.  Russell  knew  Dutch, 
I  think  he  would  be  better  than  he  is  undoubtedly, 
but  a   knowledge  of  Dutch  does  not  confer  the 
power  Mr.  Russell  possesses. 

327.  Imagine  a  Dutch  inspector  going  among  an 
English  community,  unable  to  speak  their  langu- 
;ILJC?— There  is  a  case  in  the  north-west  district 
where  the  inspector  knows  Dutch  most  perfectly, 
and  yet  the  progress  of  education  there  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  his  knowledge  of  Dutch. 

328.  Chairman.]  What  salaries  do  the  inspectors 
get  ? — They  vary.    Now  we  scarcely  ever  appoint 
an  inspector  without  giving  him  £500  a  year  to 
start,  and  a  travelling  allowance  in  addition,  but 
on  condition  that  he  keeps  a  pair  of  horse- 

329.  Mr.  Saner.]  You  say  that  these  inspectors 
have  instructions  given  them  that  they  must  learn 
Dutch.    What  steps  do  you  take  afterwards  to  see 
whether  they  have  acquired  the  knowledge  ? — \\ V 
come  to  know  that  from  their  actual  work. 

330.  ChuirnHtn.']  Is  it  not  desirable  to  pay  men 
who  learn  Dutch  more  than  men  who  do  not  ? — If 
I  could  secure  the  other  qualities. 

:\'.\\.  When  the  inspectors  have  the  necessary 
qualities  and,  in  addition  to  that,  know  Dutch, 
-hould  they  not  be  paid  higher  salaries  ? — I  would 
welcome  them,  and  they  should  be  paid  more  if 
they  were  ing  otherwise.  Within  the 

last  six   weeks  I  have  offered    inspectorships   for 
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vacancies  to  men  who  are  the  heads  of  schools  in 
the  Paarl  district,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  that  C.M.G.,LL.'D. 
an  inspector's  life  is  not  one  of  ease  and  comfort.  M.A.,J?.R.S. 
If  a  man  is  married  he  does  not  like  it,  or  in  time  juiy  4,  1906. 
he  comes  to  object  very  much  to  travelling.     An 
inspector's  post  is  not  a  coveted  post. 

332.  You  do  try  and  get  the  people  who  know 
Dutch  ? — Always,  as  far  as  I  can. 

333.  Mr.    Hellier.']       Sometimes     an    inspector 
objects  to  some  special  method  of  teaching,  and 
there  is  a  conflict,  and  no  record  in  writing  is  left 
as  to  what  they  really  wish.     If  an  inspector  finds 
fault  with  a  certain  method  of  teaching,  could  not 
they  leave  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  ? — Yes, 
that  could  be  done  quite    well.      As   a    rule,   I 
encourage  the  inspectors  to  have  oral  communica- 
tions with  the  teachers  and  talk  with  them  as  to 
how  they  can  improve  their  work,  and  if  the  thing 
can  be  accomplished  without  putting  it  in  the 
report  and,  so  to  speak,  stigmatizing  the  teacher 
unnecessarily  before  the  Committee,  we  would  do 
it. 

334.  Mr.  Fremantle.]  What   is   your  opinion   as 
to  the  effect  of  examinations  on  the  children  ? — I 
am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean  by  the 
word  "  effect." 

335.  I  mean  the  effect  so  far  as  regards  their 
getting  a  good  education  and  their  health  ? — If  it 
is  a  question  of  health,  I  have  not  the  means  of 
judging. 

336.  You  cannot  separate  the  two  ? — No  ;   they 
are  in  a  sense  united.    As  to  the  effect  on  a  child's 
education  I  can  speak  quite  definitely.    When  an 
examination  is  held,   it  is  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose   of  making  an    individual    child  better 
educated  ;  it  is  in  order  to  make  the  system  of 
education  in  a  school  better  and  test  the  character 
of  the  education  that  is  being  given,    and  so  to 
improve  it ;  but   some  examinations  are  used  for 
another  purpose,  namely  to  enable  a  certificate  to 
be  given  showing  what  stage  a  child  has  reached. 
There,  there  need  not  be  any   appreciable  effect 
upon  the  child. 
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C.M.'G..LL!D.,  examinations  :  what  i>  the  ioiilt  ?  —  It  enables  you 
M.A..  r  i;  .-.  t()  ]-,1()W  -whether  the  teaching  is  good  ;  as  far  as  I 
July  ;un  concerned,  that  is  the  result. 

&  Mr.  Fn  man  tl<\]  Is  it  the  result  you  get?  — 
1  think  so. 

339.  Not  from  the  University  examinations  ?  —  I 
do  not  think  so.  The  University  simply  holds  its 
ex  a  in  inatious  and  tells  the  result  as  regards  the 
individual  child. 

.110.  You  do  not  feel  able   to  give  a   delii 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  University  examina- 
tions on  the  education  of  the  country  ?  —  The  effect 
on  the  education  of  the  country  is  very  different 
from  the  effect  on  an  individual. 

341.  Mr.  Saner.]  The  individuals  make  the  coun- 
try, do  they  not  ?  —  Yes,  that  is  true.  At  one  time, 
the  effect  of  the  Elementary  School  Examination 
on  the  country  was  notoriously  bad.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  about  that. 

:\V>.  Mr.  Frc  mantle.]  In  what  way  ?  —  It  often 
was  the  means  of  withdrawing  children  from 
school  who  would  have  been  very  much  better  at 
school. 

343.  Does  that  apply  to  the  present  ?  —  Not  nearly 
so  much.  The  School  Elementary  Examination 
has  practically  disappeared.  Probably  it  is  not  so 
highly  valued  as  it  used  to  be. 

."•  i  I.  Was  there  a  resolution  taken  some  time  ago 
by  the  University  Council  to  limit  the  right  of 
<  'ii  try  for  the  School  Elementary  to  candidates  who 
were  in  the  Seventh  Standard?  —  Quite  right,  that 
did  good. 

.'5  1.").  So  that  it  could  not  possibly  now  have  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  students  from  the  lower 
standards  y  —  I  do  not  think  it  can  have  much 
effect  now.  I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  that  the 
University  did  not  ultimately  try  to  meet  me  in 
that  iv>pect. 

346.  I  take  it  that  you  think  the  University  is 
exceeding  its  province  in  the  School  Elementary 
and  also  in  theSehool  ilii.1  animations?  —  V 
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347.  With  reference  to  matriculation,  you  do  not     T 
suggest  the  German  system  do  you  ? — No.     I  never  C.M.G.,LL.'D., 
would  suggest  that.     I  think  that  the  University  is  M-A-^.B.S. 
quite  within  its  right  in  knowing   what   sort   of  July  ±,  i»o6. 
pupils  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  University  course. 

348.  I  understand  the  University  is  thinking  of 
instituting  a  leaving  certificate  examination,  is  it 
your  opinion  that  it  would  be  also  exceeding  its 
province  there  ? — If  the  University  Certificate  had 
no  bearing  on  the  University  course,  it  would  be 
exceeding  its  province  ;  a  purely  leaving  certificate 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Department  entirely. 

349.  Chairman.  ]  What  standard  would  you  want 
that  to  be  ?  —  I  would  prefer  it  to  be  Standard  D 
in  the  High  School  course  ;  not  to  cover  what  the 
University  asks  in  its  Matriculation  Examination 
but  to  deal  more  with  things    required  in  the 
practical  life  of  the  children.     Part  of  it  would  be 
a  commercial  education  ;  but  we  would  wish  it  to 
be    the    same     standard     as    the     Matriculation 
Examination. 

350.  Mr.  Fremantle.~\  If  the  University  abolished 
its  School    Elementary  Examination,  would  you 
think  it  necessary  to  institute  a  different  examina- 
tion to  take  its  place  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  ; 
it  is  not  a  suitable  stage. 

351.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  have  any 
examination    of    that    kind  for  this  elementary 
course  ? — I  do  not  think  so  as  at  present  advised. 

352.  If    the    University    abolished    the  School 
Higher  Examination    would    it   be    necessary    to 
substitute    an    equivalent  ? — The    School   Higher 
Examination  at  the  present  moment  is  too  close  to 
the  Matriculation  Examination. 

353.  Mr.  Sauer.']  You  mean  the  character  of  the 
work  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  time  between  the  passing  of 
the  School  Higher  Examination  and  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination  is  too  short. 

354.  Mr.  Fremantle.']  With  regard  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  schools  :  in  the  high  schools  it  is  carried 
out  by  three  men,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  arrange  it. 
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T  Muir         ^^-  ^°  J  ou  think  the  inspectors  arc  of  the  same 

C.M.G..LLJ)   standard  of  scholarship  as  the  examiners  appointed 

HA-jp.R.s.  l)y  tlie  rniversity  ?•-!  think  they  are  quite  capable 

July  4,  1906.  oi  doing  their  work  ;  I  would  not  wisli  to  compare 

the  two,  as  the  work  done  is  so  different  in  the 

two  cases. 

356.  Suppose  the  examinations  were  conducted 
by  the  Department:  take  the  School  Leaving 
Certificate,  would  it  make  a  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  examiners  or  would  it  not  ?  —  At  the  present 
moment  I  do  not  know  what  the  personnel  would 
be  ;  but  I  do  not  take  any  exception  as  far  as  I 
knowr  to  the  examiners  appointed  by  the 
University. 

.'>.")7.  When  you  have  examinations  in  science 
subjects  covered  by  the  University  Examination, 
who  are  the  examiners  ?  —  I  daresay  I  choose  them 
pretty  much  from  the  same  source  as  the  Univer- 
sity, but  the  important  point  I  wish  to  impress 
on  the  Committee  is  this  :  that  when  the  Univer- 
sity conducts  these  examinations  no  one  knows 
anything  about  the  results  of  them  except  in  so  far 
as  they  concern  individual  pupils,  whereas  it  would 
be  immensely  to  the  advantage  of  the  Department 
if  it  conducted  the  examinations  to  know  how  every 
school  did  its  work. 

358.  With  regard  to  your  own  examinations  :  as 
to  the  promotion  of  students  from  one  standard  to 
another,  that  applies  to  the  high  school  as  well  as 
to  the  elementary  school,  does  it  not  ?  —  Yes. 

359.  You    are    a    member    of   the    University 
Council,  I  believe  ?  —  Yes. 

360.  Have  you  always  been  a  member?  —  Yes  ;  I 
was  Vice-  Chancellor  for  some  yea  is. 

361.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  the  University  instructed  its  examiners  to  give 
reports  on  the  individual   schools  ?  —  Yes  ;    most 
distinctly. 

362.  Has  that  been  proposed  ?  —  I  actually  tried 
to  get  the  University  Council  to   obtain  reports 
from  each  of  the  examiners,  in  order  to  show  where 
any  weakness  lay.  and  that  is  now  done.     I  think 
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if  the  University  gave  these  reports  to  the  Educa-     T 
tion  Department  it  would  be  an  assistance,  but  C.M.G.,LL.'D., 
then  there  is  a  further  point,  that  they  only  get  M-A- 
selected  pupils.  July 

363.  With  regard  to  your  criticism  of  the  Univer- 
sity  examination :    you    think   reports   might  be 
given  of  the  different  schools  ? — Yes. 

364.  Is  not  the  present  system  capable  of  reform  ? 
— I  do  not  say  it  is  not,  1  say  the  very  reverse. 

365.  You  do    not    think    a    revolution  in    the 
system  is  essential  ? — My  point  is  that  the  Univer- 
sity examinations  might  have  been  very  much 
better  conducted  from    an  educational  point  of 
view,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  carried  out  ; 
but  in  addition  to  that  the  University  is  going 
entirely  out  of  its  sphere  in  meddling  with  these 
things. 

366.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  .examina- 
tions, how  far  do  you  feel  you  are  tied  by  the 
University  examinations  in  connection  with  the 
curriculum  ? — I  would  not  say  to  any  great  extent, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  University  might  be  a 
great  deal  more  considerate  in  starting  examina- 
tions without  consulting  the  curriculum. 

367.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  University 
had  instituted  a  wholesale  change  in  the  mathe- 
matical teaching  ? — Yes,  when  most  members  of 
Council  do  not  know  much  about  it. 

368.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  feasible  thing 
to   have  a  qualifying  examination  in  Dutch  for 
your  inspectors  ;    appoint  them  provisionally  for 
two  years,  and  make  it  a  rule  that  they  should  not 
be  permanenty  appointed  unless  they  passed  a 
qualifying    examination    in    Dutch  ? — I    do    not 
think    thali   would    be    very    wise,    unless    you 
extended  it  to    all    subjects  of  the   curriculum. 
The  majority  are  quite  able  to  examine  in  Dutch. 
There  is  another  language  of  far  greater  importance 
than  Dutch  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  and 
that  is   Kaffir.     If  I  appoint  a  man  for  the  terri- 
tories, I  naturally  think  of  a  man  who  knows  Kaffir, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  system  of  education  in  the 
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T  Muir      nativt'  >i'ho,»ls.  rather  than  of  qualities  that  would 
C.M.G..LL.'D.,  be  nec-essarv   for  a  man  for  the  neighbourhood  of 

Town. 

July  »,  itKMJ.  369.  AVith  regard  to  othor  subjects  in  the  curri- 
culum, I  suppose  all  your  inspectors  have  shewn 
that  they  possess  some  knowledge  of  them  ? — Yes, 
in  a  way,  so  long  as  they  are  ordinary  school  sub- 
jects. The  condition  I  make  is  that  an  inspector 
shall  be  a  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  education 
of  the  country  and  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
Government  school. 

:\70.  Mr.   Mala  a.  \  As  to  the  curriculum  in  the 
M-hool  now,  is  that  altogether  in  your  hands?— 
Yes  ;  but  I  have  never  failed  to  consult  the  teachers 
and  inspectors  if  I  was  going  to  make  a  change. 

371.  Do  not  you  think  if  the  University  school 
examinations   are  taken  away,  that   some    steps 
should  be  taken   whereby   there  would  be  some 
control  over  the  fixing  of  the  curriculum  for  the 
schools  ? — I  do  not  think  the  University  has  any 
right  to  control  the  curriculum  in  the  schools. 

372.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  controlling  body. 
do  not  you  think  that  the  University  is  exercising 
a  useful  function  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all — but 
the  reverse. 

373.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  have  any 
controlling  influence  over  the  fixing  of  the  curri- 
culum for  schools.     Suppose  you  got  a  Committee 
or  Board  consisting  of  educationalists  appointed 
by  the  University,   yourself  and   a   few  of  your 
inspectors,  to  form  a  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  fixing  of  the  curriculum  for  the  different 
schools  ? — I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  advice  of 
anybody  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  curriculum, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  never  do  anything 
without  consulting  all  my  inspectors,  but  I  would 
object  very  strongly  to  have  the  carrying  out  of  a 
system  that  was  devised  by  someone  else. 

374.  I  take  it  that  at  the  present  moment  through 
the  University  examinations  there  is  some  control  ? 
— I   do  not  think  there  is  any  control,  unless  a 
pernicious  control. 
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375.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  an  efficient     T  jj?\r 
control  ? — Yes,  if  you  could  get  it.  C.M.'G.,LL.'D., 

376.  You  have   special   examinations    in    your  M-A-^-ft-8- 
schools  for  drawing,  singing,  needlework,  and  so  July  4,  i9o«. 
on  ;  what  is  the  reason  for  instituting  these  exam- 
inations?— The  ordinary  inspector  is  a  man  who 

does  not  usually  know  about  needlework,  drawing 
and  woodwork. 

377.  Then  I  find  that  you  have  special  examina- 
tions in  geography  and  history  ;  have  you  a  special 
examination  for  Dutch  ? — Yes. 

378.  A  written  examination  ? — Yes. 

379.  Is  it  a  general  examination  ? — No. 

380.  And  you  have  a  special  examination  insti- 
tuted in  connection  with  prizes  given  by  the  Duke 
of  York  Committee  for  geography  and  history  ? — 
Yes. 

381.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  im- 
pression abroad  that  Dutch  is  not  properly  taught 
in  the  schools  ? — I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the 
case. 

382.  If  it  is  so,  do  you  think  it  advisable,  seeing 
that  your  inspectors  have  not  got  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Dutch,  to  institute  a  Dutch  examina- 
tion generally  ? — I  do    not    think,    even    if    the 
inspectors  were  incompetent,  that  it  would  do  good 
to  institute  an  examination  in  order  merely  to  give 
prominence  to  a  subject.     That,  I  imagine,  is  the 
object  of  the  Taal  Bond  Examination. 

383.  You  say  that  your  ordinary  inspectors  cannot 
inspect,  say  drawing,  therefore,  you  have  a  special 
examination  ? — Yes. 

384.  You  have  no  special  examination  in  Dutch  ? 
— No,  save  what  has  been  mentioned. 

385.  Is  it  not  advisable  ? — No.     It  is  far  better 
to  have  an  inspector  qualified  to  examine  in  Dutch. 

386.  Have  steps  been  taken  to  qualify  them  ?— 
All  that  I  could  do  has  been  done. 

387.  At  Kakamas,  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony, 
there  is  a  flourishing  school,  and  the  inspector  does 
not  know  Dutch.     Is  he  competent  to  inspect  a 
school  of  that  kind,  where  there  are  poor  whites 
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T  Muir     W^°  ^°  no^  know  a  word  of  English  V  —  I  consider 
C.M.G.,LL.'D.,  the  inspector  in  that  district  is  one  of  the  best 


insp(.,.l()rs 

July  4,  i9o«.  388.  That  is  not  the  point,  is  he  capable  of  in- 
specting a  school  in  Dutch  ?  —  He  would  not  be 
able  to  inspect  in  advanced  Dutch  but  he  is  a  man 
who  has  done  his  best  since  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  schools  to  learn  Dutch. 

389.  Why  do  you  have  a  special  examination  for 
singing,  woodwork  and  so  on,  and  not  for  Dutch  ? 

-In  the  first  place  it  applies  to  the  whole  Colony, 
and  in  the  other  it  applies  to  particular  districts. 

390.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  a  body 
like  the  Taal  Bond  institutes  a  special  examina- 
tion in  Dutch  ?  —  I  never  would  express  surprise 
with  regard  to  the  Taal  Bond.     I  have  never  taken 
any  exception  to  the  Taal  Bond  conducting  its 
examinations. 

391.  Take  South  African  history,  have  you  any 
examination  for  the  history  of  South  Africa  ?  —  It 
appears  in  the  standards  as  a  subject  taught  in  all 
the  schools. 

392.  Mr.  Saner.  ,]  Is  Wilmot's  history  the  book 
you  use  ?  —  I  will  not  say    what  book    we    use, 
because  this  is  left  to  the  teacher. 

393.  The  Colonial  Secretary.']  You  said  that  there 
are  certain  examinations  conducted  outside  the 
Department,  the  University  and  Taal  Bond  Exa- 
minations for  instance  ;  are  there  any  others  ?  —  I 
do  not  think  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  Trinity 
College  Examinations  in  music,  and  such  like. 

394.  With  reference  to  the  Taal  Bond  Examina- 
tion, can  you  give  us  the  number  of  candidates  in 
twelve  months  ?  —  I  cannot  do  that. 

395.  Do  you  receive  the  information   from   any 
source  ?  —  No.      Sometimes  a  teacher  in  a    poor 
district  brings  forward  one  of  the  certificates  as 
MII  indication  that  he  has  got  a  certain  amount  of 
education.    That  is  how   I   came  to  be  familiar 
with  the  Taal  Bond  in  the  first  instance.     I  had  to 
make  inquiry  what   the  standard  was.  and  it  was 
in  that    way  I  got  the  information  which  I  have 
•_:  i  ven  to  the  Committee  this  morning. 
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396.  The  examination  is  optional  of  course  ? — I     ™  ?*• . 

.       ,  r  T.  Muir, 

believe  so  entirely.  C.M.G.,LL.D., 

397.  When  is  it  held  ?— Sometimes  at  the  end  of  M-A  ^-R-s- 
the  year.     I  think  in  September.  July  4,  1906. 

398.  Who    are    the  examiners  ? — They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Taal  Bond,  and  in  one  case  I  think 
the  same  men  were  employed  as  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

399.  With    regard    to  the  removal  of  children 
from  one  standard  to  another ;  would  it  be  wise  in 
your  opinion  to  leave  that  in  a  certain  class  of 
school  to    the  headmaster  ? — Not    altogether.     If 
the  inspection  is  late  it  would  be  better. 

400.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  filling  vacancies 
by  men  with  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  ;  how  many 
vacancies  have  you  now  ? — There  are  two  prospec- 
tive vacancies.     The  last  two  years  I  have  had 
vacancies. 

401.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  filling  them  ? — 
Yes,  the  men  who  are  capable  and  who  have  taken 
good  positions  are  often  the  men  who  from  some 
cause  or  another  do  not  care  to  become  inspectors 
of  schools. 

402.  Have  you  offered  the  positions  to  any  per- 
son thoroughly  fitted,   with  a  knowledge  of  the 
Dutch  language  and  possessing  general  knowledge? 
— Yes,  I  have  repeatedly. 

403.  And  you  have  been  unsuccessful  ? — Yes. 

404.  How  many  refusals  have  you  received  ? — I 
cannot  say  for  certain.     I  know  that  since  I  came 
back  from  England  I  have  offered  the  post  to 
several  men — and  to  men  thoroughly  qualified  to 
teach  Dutch. 

405.  Is    it    advisable    that    everyone    of    your 
inspectors  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Dutch  ? — I  would  not  say  that.     Wherever  Dutch 
was  a  part  of   the  instruction  of    the  people,   I 
would  distinctly  wish  every  inspector  to  know 
Dutch. 

406.  And  have  you  endeavoured  by  every  means 
to  carry  that  out  ? — Yes  ;  and  in  the  Transkei  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  done  my  best  to  get  hold  of 
men  familiar  with  the  Kafir  language. 
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T  Suir          l<)~    M''-  Ki"i''i"t'llt-']  With  regard   to  the   com- 

C.M.G..LL.D..  plain t  about  the  excess  of  the  examinations,  do  I 

MA..F.R.S.  ulHiITSt;m,i  that    you  are  in  favour  of  doing  ?»v 

July  with  the  School  Higher   Kxaminatior.s? — I  would 

do  away    with  the  School  Higher   Examinations. 

no;    because  of  the  number  of  examinations,  but 

bee-Mi  ie  of  the  Lnappropriateness  of  its  position  ;  it 

comes  too  close  to  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

10X.   You  do   not  favour  doing   away  with   the 

Matriculation  Examination,  do  you  ? — 1  would  not 

for  a  moment  do  that ;  that  is  a  University  affair. 

409.  You  do  not  think  that  the  Matriculation 
Examination  meets  the  requirements  of  the  general 
public  ? — No  ;  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Matriculation  Examination  ought  to  be  a  little 
more  elastic  as  to  subject. 

410.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
Matriculation  Examination  in  our  high  schools  y — 
Most  assuredly. 

411.  At  the  same  time  you  favor  another  exam- 
ination,   having     for    its    object     education    for 
commercial  purposes  ? — Yes ;  for  practical  life  ;  not 
so  much  an  examination  as  first  of  all  a  curriculum 
to  suit  children  who  are  not  going  to  attend  the 
University,  and  then  a   leaving  examination  on 
those  subjects,  so  that  the  children  would   have 
something  to  show  to  an  employer  when  they  ma 
application  for  a  situation. 

412.  Do  not  you  think  the  curriculum  at  present 
for  the  Matriculation  Examination  accounts  for  the 
small  number  of  children  who  remain  at  school  to 

•i  a  higher  education  ? — I  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing  that. 

413.  1>    it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  number  of 
parents  do  not  wish  their  children  to  go  up  for  a 
higher  examination — the  B.A.  say  ? — Yes. 

1 1  !  -equentiy,  on  account  of  the  curriculum 

of  ih«-  Matriculation  Examination  they  take  th- 
children  away  from  school  because  they   do  not 
wish    them    educated    in    those    subjects.     Those 
interested   in    the  cause  of  Education   have  great 
difficulty,  have  they  not,  in  inducing  parents  to- 
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allow  their  children  to  remain  at  school  ? — There 
has  always  been  a  difficulty  in  getting  parents  C.M.'G.,LL.'D., 
generally  to  retain  children  at  school  till  their  M.A.,JT.R.S. 
education  was  of  some  value  for  their  after  life.  July  4, 1906. 

415.  You  will  not  say  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact 
that  children  do  not  agree  with  the  curriculum  ? — 
I  do  not  say  that  is  the  sole  reason. 

416.  If  we  had  another  examination  or  another 
curriculum,  such  as  a  school-leaving  examination, 
would    not  that    induce  parents  to    allow  their 
children  to  remain  at  school  ? — It  might ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  must  point  out  that  the  number  of 
children  now  remaining  till  the  high  standard  is 
very  considerably  on  the  increase,  even  although 
they    are    not    going    in    for    the    Matriculation 
Examination.      There     is    a    very    considerable 
number  of  girls  especially  who  remain  at  school  as 
long  as  pupils  remain  who  are  going  in  for  the 
Matriculation  Examination,  but  they  take  other 
subjects. 

417.  You  know  there  is  a  general  complaint  that 
there  is  no  facility  offered  at  the  high  schools  at 
the  present  time  for  a  boy  who  wants  to  go  in  for 
a  commercial  life  ? — I  have  repeatedly  heard  that. 

418.  That  being  so,  is  it  not  within  your  power 
to    establish    a    leaving    certificate    without    the 
interference  of  the  University  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite 
within  my  power,  and  at  one  time  I  thought  of 
actually  taking  steps  in  that  direction, 

419.  If  you  are  not  in  favour  of  too  much  undue 
interference  from  the  University  with  our  schools, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  put  your  foot 
down  and  establish  this  at  once  ? — I  would  be 
quite  glad  to  have  an  examination  of  that  kind, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  I 
should   start  it  and  that  the  University  should 
start  immediately  afterwards. 

420.  But  while  the  University  are  considering  itr 
our  children  are  suffering  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  getting  the  education  necessary  for  them 
in  the  battle  of  life.     That  is  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint, that  children  cannot  get  at  the  high  schools 

A17.  190«— Education.  S 
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T  S'liir     such   an   education    ;»s    would   lit   them  for  com- 
<\M.i;..iT.r>,  mcrrial     life? — At    the     same     time    you     must 
know    that    the    curriculum    provides    for    the 
July,  4,  1906.  teaching  of  those  subjects.     There  is  a  choice  in 
Standards  C  and  D  for  a  boy  to  take  either  practi- 
cal subjects  or  the  subjects  necessary  for  matricu- 
lation, but,  unfortunately,  the  idea  of  matriculation 
being  the  only  choice  has  got  a  hold. 

421.  A  boy  not  going  in  for  a  University  career 
cannot  at  the  present  time  get  a  certificate,  can  he  ? 
—No. 

422.  That  is  very  desirable,  even  in  commercial 
life,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  assuredly. 

423.  Mr.  McLitosh.]  You  agree  that  there  is  over- 
lapping of  examinations,  and  you  suggest  that  the 
Department  should  deal  with  everything  under 
matriculation  and  the  University  from  matricula- 
tion upwards  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  point.     We  have 
found  in  a  place  like  Cape  Town,  that  there  is  a 
constant  desire  on  the  part  of  merchants  for  a 
different  type  of  boy  from   what  the  University 
examinations    provide    for,    and    quite    recently, 
within  the  last  two  years,  I  was  asked  if  I  could 
not  do  anything  to  provide  for  such  boys  after  they 
had  left  school,  having  left  school  without  a  good 
knowledge  of  these  subjects ;    and  classes  were 
started  by  me  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  for  training 
in  commercial  subjects.     The  examination  in  th« 
subjects  is  at  present  conducted  by  an  outside 
body,   namely,  the   Chamber  of  Commerce,  and, 
although  the  boys  have  not  taken  the  thing  up  as 
earnestly  as  we  could  wish,  still,  I  believe,  it  has  done 
a  certain  amount  of  good,  and  nobody  can  object 
to  such  a  body  as  the    Chamber  of  Commerce 
conducting   these  examinations,  because  they  do 
not  interfere  with  any  other  examinations  what- 
ever, and  the  boys  have  actually  left  school. 

424.  With  regard  to  the  Taal  Bond  examinations, 
I  undcrMand  they  really  run  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  University  examinations  ? — Y< 

425.  From    an   educational  point  of  view,  the 
University  certificate  is  a  thing  that  would  be-  a 
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standard  if  the  pupil  went  to  any  part  of  the       Dr-. 
world,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  this  differ-  C.M.GMLLJX, 
ence  between  the  two  examinations,  the  University  M.A.JF.R.S. 
examination  is  a  general  examination,  while  the  juiy  4,  1906. 
Taal  Bond  is  an  examination  in  one  language. 

426.  Suppose  a  boy  does  not  live  all  his  life  here, 
but  went  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  Dutch 
would  be  valueless,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  so  far 
as  shewing  his  proficiency  in  that  subject.     The 
object  is  to  test  proficiency  in  the  Dutch  language. 

427.  Mr.  Saner.]  You  think  that  the  Elementary 
and  the  School  Higher  Examinations  by  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  discontinued  ? — Yes. 

428.  What  steps  have  you  taken  officially  to  lead 
to  that  result  ? — I  cannot  take  any  steps  officially. 
I  can  give  my  opinion  as  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

429.  Does  the  University  draw  fees  from  these 
examinations  ? — Yes.     There  is  a  charge  for  every 
child  admitted  to  an  examination. 

430.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  are  over-examined 
in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

431.  And  is  it  generally  wished  that  the  examin- 
ations   conducted    by  the    University  should  be 
discontinued  ? — I  would  not  say  generally. 

432.  The  University  gets  a  Parliamentary  grant, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

433.  Therefore  the  Government  or  the  Parlia- 
ment could  if  they  thought  it  detrimental  to  the 
•education  of  the  country,  take  steps  to  put  a  stop 
to  it  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  within  the  power  of  Parliament. 

434.  Is  it  advisable  ?—  I  think  so  distinctly,  as 
far  as  the  school  examinations  are  concerned. 

435.  As  regards  your  own  examinations,  would 
it  not  be  sufficient  to   have  inspection    without 
these  other  special  examinations  ? — I  think  not  at 
the  present   stage  of  these   subjects,  they  might 
gradually  be  discontinued. 

436.  Is  not  an  inspection  an  examination  ? — It  is 
in  a  sense,  but  it    is  not  quite  the    same.     An 
•examination  means  a  much  more  detailed  test. 
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„  P/.  \:\7.   How    manv    times    is    a    school    specially 

.       T.  Muir,  ,    .  T ,    .  ,  ,  J 

*C.M.«  xamined  in  a  year? — It  is  only  inspected  once  in 

M.A..  r.u.s.  .,  year,  and  tlie  special  examinations  are  only  once 
•July  4.  1906.  a   year. 

v  Are  the  written  examinations  held  at  the 
-;ui;e  time  or  at  dilVerent  times? — They  are  all  held 
at  the  same  time,  that  is.  within  a  fortnight  or 
three  week-. 

l.°>!).  The  departmental  examinations  are  held 
within  a  fortnight  or  so? — Yes,  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks. 

440.  Is  the  inspection  within  that  period  too  ?— 
No.     It  is  meant  to  be  at  another  period. 

441.  Cannot  you  eliminate  the  special  examina- 
tions from  your  departmental  examinations? — I 
could  do  it.  but  it  would  not  be  wise.     There  is  one 
examination  that    I    shall    soon  do  away  withr 
namely,  the  lowest  examination  in  needlework,  as 
the  schools  are  now  in  such  a  sound  condition  in 
that  subject. 

442.  Coming  back  to  the  inspection  ;  why  cannot 
it  take  place  with  the  examinations,  because  it  is 
an  examination,  is  it  not  ? — For  certain  subjects  it 
is    not  a  sufficient  test.     Take    needlework,   for 
instance ;  no  male  inspector  can  test  needlework, 
and  as  to  woodwork,  which  is  the  corresponding 
thing  for  boys,   not  one    man    in    ten   of    these 
inspectors    is    familiar    with    woodwork.      I    am 
creating  a  body  of  teachers  in  the  country  able  to 
teach  these  subjects,  and  this  will  soon  'make  a 
difference. 

443.  Take    history   and    geography,   surely   an 
inspector  could  do  that  ? — Yes,  I  agree  with  you  : 
but   observe  the  reason   already  given   for    that 
examination. 

444.  With    regard  to  drawing,? — Drawing  is  a 
subject    that  we  have  entirely    fallen  back  in  in 
thi»  country.     The  inspectors  as  a  body  are  not 
qualified  \<>  e.\ ami n«-  in  that.     The  next  is  needle- 
work  and   woodwork,   alfd   to   slacken    in    those 

animations  at  the  present  sta.^e  in  the  history  oi' 
education  in  this  country  would  be  disastrous 
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445.  Could  not  you  get  the  same  result  by  having    T       , 
fewer  examinations,  or  by  some  other  means  ? — I  do  C.M.G.,LL.'D., 
not  think  at  the  present  moment  we   could.     I  M-A- 
think  we  might  do  away  with  needlework  (first  Jul? 
year),  and  as  time  went  on,  and  the  subjects  get 

better  taught  and  with  a  better  supply  of  qualified 
teachers,  we  could  do  away  with  more. 

446.  Your  wish  is  to  reduce  them  as  much  as 
possible  ? — Yes,  most  distinctly.     If  we  found  that 
a  school  was  actually  in   a  sound  condition  in 
regard  to  teaching  woodwork,  I  would  not  wish  it 
to  be  examined  a  second  time.     All  that  I  want  is 
efficiency. 

447.  In  all  the  first  class  public  schools  is  there 
somebody    who    teaches    modern    languages  ? — I 
would  not  say  in  all.     When  you  have  a  large 
school,  there  is  always  a  man  set  apart  for  in- 
struction in  modern  languages. 

448.  Is  there  somebody  who  can  teach  Dutch  ? — 
Yes,  in  every  large  school. 

449.  Are  they  competent  ? — Yes. 

450.  And  in  the  lower  schools  ? — In  the  lower 
schools  it  is  a  little  harder  to  say  exactly  what 
would  be  the  state  of  matters  ;  but  there  is  always 
somebody  or  other,  not  teaching  Dutch  specially, 
but  capable  of  teaching  it.     The  headmaster,  for 
instance,  might  not  be  able  to  teach  Dutch,  but 
the  assistant  might,  and  there  is  very  little  diffi- 
•culty  in  getting  teachers  of  that  class,  as  we  train 
so  many  of  our  own  men  and  women.     In  a  large 
high  school  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  a  man 
were  set  apart  for  teaching  languages,  so  that  the 
same  system  of  teaching  would  run  through  all 
the   standards,  say  such  a   school  as  the   South 
African   College  School.      The  same  for  mathe- 
matics, and  the  same  for  classics. 

451.  Chairman.]    In  the  case    of    training    the 
higher  grade  teachers,   do    you    insist    on    their 
learning    Dutch  ? — Yes ;    they    all    learn    Dutch. 
Dutch  is  taught  in  every  one   of    the    training 
.schools  in  the  Western  Province. 

452.  Is  it  compulsory  ? — Yes,  as  compulsory  as 
it  can  be  made. 
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PRESENT : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAX  ZYL   (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Saucr. 
Mr.  Malan. 


Mr.  Hellicr. 
Mr.  Runciman. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Mr.  Fremantle. 

The  7iVr.  John  Mini  roe  7??/.s.sv//,  Jf.A.,  B.D.,  examined. 

Rrv.  .r.  M.         I.").').   Chairman.]  You  are  a  member  of  the  South 
MRA!TB.D.   African  College  Council.  I  believe  ? — I  am  Chair- 
man of  the  South  African  College  Council. 

i.>l.  Your  Council  have  informed  us  that  you 
would  like  to  put  your  views  before  this 
Committee? — I  was  asked  to  give  evidence  to 
show  that  the  South  African  College  has  had 
before  it  for  some  years  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Education  for  training 
teachers,  the  training  of  higher  grade  teacher*.  I 
wish  to  explain  that  a  Chair  of  Education  was  part 
of  the  development  scheme  of  the  South  African 
College  that  was  taken  up  about  four  years  ago. 
In  the  year  1903,  we  got  a  donation  of  £1,000,  in 
five  annual  instalments  for  a  Chair  of  Education. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  institute  the  Chair  as 
yet,  and  the  donor  has  allowed  us  to  use  the 
interest  meantime  for  other  purposes,  but  there  it 
is;  we  have  got  the  £1,000  for  that  expre— 
purpose 

ir>.").    1 1  a  ve  you  made  application  to  the  Education 

Department? — Before   Dr.   Muir  went    home,  we 

nt  a  deputation  to  see  him  and  to  ask  if  he  could 

make  ^pecial   facilities  to  enable  teachers  to  avail 

themselves  of  the   cla--e-    of    the    South    African 

College  so  that  the  more  elementary  teachers  could 

improve  their  position.     Dr.  Muir  did  not  seem  to 

"  his  way  to  do  anything  practical  at  that  time, 

but   our   idea    i-    that    this  is   an  important  centre, 

and  facilities  ouuht  to  be  uiven  for  teachers  in  the 
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direction  indicated.  The  following  resolution 
was  passed  at  the  Conference  of  Teachers  M.A.,  B.D. 
at  King  William's  Town  the  other  day  :  Jul  r"]906 
' '  That  this  Conference  recommends  and  requests 
that  the  Education  Department  should  enable 
students  and  teachers  who  have  passed  their 
Intermediate  Examinations,  and  are  willing  to 
pledge  themselves  to  engage  in  teaching  under  the 
Department,  to  obtain  their  University  degree,  and 
suggests  that  the  Government's  training  grant  of 
£40  should  be  continued  for  two  years,  and  be  ten- 
able at  any  approved  college  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  also  that  the  University  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  should  make  the  subject  of  Peda- 
gogics a  special  and  optional  one  in  the  B.A. 
examination,  and  suggests  the  work  for  the  T.  2 
certificate  as  a  suitable  curriculum." 

456.  The  object  is  that  the  higher  grade  teachers 
should  be  able  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  not 
more  practical  training  in  education  ? — To  attend 
the  advanced  classes  for  the  B.A.  degree,  but  not 
to  omit  practical  training. 

457.  Not  to  undergo  any  practical  training  as 
teachers  ? — In  considering  the  question  of  estab- 
lishing   a    Chair    of  Education,    we   thought    of 
something  similar  to  what  they  have  in  Edinburgh  - 
where  under  the  heading  "  Chairs  of  Education," 
I  find  this  note :     "  Practice  in  Teaching. — Arrange- 
ments are    made   at    the    Training    Colleges   for 
securing  training  in  Practice  of  Teaching  to  the 
extent  of    the    requirements    of    the    University 
Schoolmaster's  Diploma,  now  recognized  by  the 
Education  Department.  .  .  The  High  School  and 
the    Heriot     Secondary     School    are    also    open. 
Facilities  are  also  given  for  visiting  some  of  the 
principal  schools,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
their  organization." 

458.  Do  you  want  a  chair  similar  to  that  here  ? 
—Yes. 

459.  Dr.  Muir  has  said  that  the  Chair  of  Educa- 
tion in  Edinburgh  has  been  an  absolute  failure  ? — 
I  do   not   question  Dr.  Muir's  knowledge  in  the 
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J  M-    least,  but   I  may  -ay  lliat    our    idea    wa>   to   have  ;i 

pwuiical  side  attached  suited  to  our  schools  here. 
(  ,  ami  we  a-ked  Dr.  Muir  to  give  us  facilities.  In 
'October  last  also  we  waited  on  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, who  kindly  received  us,  and  we  explained 
t  hJ  position  and  our  views  to  him,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  see  their  way  to  take  action  at 
that  time.  Whatlwishtoplacebeforc  the  Com- 
mittee is,  that  the  South  African  College  has  got 
tlu1  money  for  this  purpose,  and  that  they  are 
desirous  of  carrying  the  thin^  out  and  arrange  a 
Chair  of  Education  for  the  training  of  higher  grade 
teachers. 

460.  "Will  you  be  able  to  give  those  teachers  a 
practical  training  also  ? — We  intend  to  utilize  our 
own  schools  in  that  direction.     We  have  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  up  to  matriculation,  and  we 
intend  to  make  use  of  the  schools  for  such  practical 
training  as  would  be  advisable  and  as  could  be 
given  without  injuring  the  schools.     I  understand 
that  at  home  there  is  a  considerable  feeling  that 
the  pupil  teacher  system  has  failed. 

461.  We  put  it  to  Dr.  Muir  that  to  each  of  the 
colleges  there  is  a  school  attached,  and   we  asked 
him  whether  that  school   could  not  be  used  for 
practical  purposes,  where  teachers  could  undergo 
practical  training.     He  said  it  could,  but  he  was 
not  in  favour  of  that  ;  there  ought  to  be  the  proper 
supervision,  such  as  there  is  in  a  training  institute, 
and  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  colleges  there 
would  not  be  that  ? — There  is  the  Normal  College 
here  which  could  be  utilized  in  the  same  way  W 
they   utilize  the   Normal   Colleges  in  Edinburgh. 
We  also  contemplate  teachers  such  a>  are  referred 
to  in  the  teachers'  resolution  at  the  conference  I 
have  referred  to.  who  have  come  to  the  intcrmediat 
MaL'e.  who  have  probably  got  their  training  in  the 
elementary    branches,  and    we    would    try    to   help 
them  forward  to  become  graduates  and  take  higher 
training 

I*.?.  If  you  go  in  for  that,  you  would  appoint  a 
professor  in  the  theory  and  history  of  education  in 
the  lir>t  instance? — Certainly. 
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463.  Is    it    necessary    to   appoint   someone  for    R*T-  J-M- 

,.,,..  .„     "  j.-i'  -U       TOT       Russell, 

practical  training,  if  you  utilize  your  school  ? — I   M.A.,  B.D. 
am  not  able  to  answer  that,  whether  the  professor  Jul   ~  1906 
could  do  all  that  was  required  ;  I  think  he  could 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  headmaster  of  the 
school. 

464.  Mr.  Sauer.'\   Could  not  the  headmaster  of 
the  school  do   something  towards  it  ? — I  should 
think  so. 

465.  Chairman."}  You  think  it  would    be   quite 
possible  to  give  both  theoretical   and    practical 
training  to  men  when  once  you  have  the  Chair  ?— 
That  is  our  full  idea. 

466.  You  do  really  intend  to  give  a  practical 
training  also  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  is  necessary.      We 
would  take  a  man  when  he  was  beyond  the   ele- 
mentary teacher's  certificate.     He  could  not  come 
into  the  college  on  that  basis  ;  it  is  far  below  the 
•college  standard. 

467.  When  would  you  take  him  ? — He  must  pass 
matriculation  before  he   can  enter  the   College  : 
that  is  the  foundation  of  all  colleges  on  the  higher 
footing ;     therefore,    a    teacher    might    have    his 
elementary  training  already. 

468.  Would     you    give     special     facilities    to 
graduates  ? — We  hope  we  would  get  Government 
assistance  for  special  facilities  in  the  direction  of 
money  ;  we  cannot  quite  afford  to  do  it  ourselves. 

469.  You  would  want  also  a  certain  amount  for 
each    student    to     undergo    his    training  ? — The 
students  might  want  assistance  as  possibly  they 
could    not    afford    the    expense.     That  has  been 
suggested  in  the  resolution  passed  at    the  King 
William's  Town  Teachers'  Conference. 

470.  What  is  the  size  of  your  school  ? — We  have 
two  schools — the  high  school  and  the  junior  school 

—and  between  the  two  we  have  about  500  pupils. 

471.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  giving  a  prac- 
tical training  ? — Yes. 

472.  With  regard  to  the  B.A.  degree  :  would  it  be 
•desirable  to  have  the  history  and  theory  of  educa- 
tion as  alternative  subjects  in  the   B.A.  degree  ? — 
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in    ~I''dinburgh    1  find  that  education  is   an 
M.A.,  B.D.    optional     subject.     A     man    can    take    Education 
July  ^  I:-;  instead  <>f  Moral  Philosophy  or  Political  Economy. 
17.">.  Suppose  that  here  we  substituted  Education 
for  Psychology,  would  that  do?  —  Yes;  it  is  per- 
fectly practicable. 

171.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  .  yet  our  teachers  locally  trained  ?  —  I  think 
so.  Take  men  who  have  only  an  elementary 
training;  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  improving  themselve- 

475.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  present 
system  of  training  teachers  ?  —  I  should  not  like  to 
give  evidence  on  that  subject.     I  am  not  an  expert  . 
I    only    wish  to  put   the  position   of  the   South 
African  College  before  the  Committee  so  that  you 
may  know  we  have  this  money  provision  made 
and  are  prepared  to  make  all  these  arrangements. 

476.  Mr.    AV/  ///•/•.]  All  you    require  is  that    the 
students  who  attend  the  classes  should  have  passed 
the  matriculation  ?  —  Yes  ;    that  is   the  basis  for 
entrance  into  the  College. 

477.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  how 
many  you  are  likely  to  get  to  attend  if  you  estab- 
lish these  Chairs  ?  —  I  cannot  say  until  the  thing  is- 
created  and  there  has  been  time  to  attract  men. 

478.  Would  you  take  men  and  women  ?  —  Yes  ~ 
we  have  lady  students  now. 

479.  Have    you    considered    the    question     of 
whether  you  would  remit  part  of  the  ordinary  f< 
you  charge?  —  That  is  a  point  we  wanted  to  discuss 
with  Dr.  Muir,  but  we  would  have  liked  Dr.  Muir 
to  bear  that  little  expense  instead  of  its  falling  on 
our  Council. 

480.  But  if  it  is  a  little  expense  it  will  not  do 
much  good,  will  it  ?  —  NVe  quite  thought  that  con- 
cessions should  be  made  in  that  direction,  whoever 
did  it. 

481.  Are  you  aware  that  Stellenbosch  has  made 
a  similiar  application?  —  I  believe  since  we  drew  up 
our  scheme,  StellenboM'h  has  done  so. 
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482.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  room  for  three 

such      Chairs,     including     Grahamstown  ? — This   M.A.,  B.D. 
neighbourhood    would     provide    a     good     many  Jul   jj~  1906 
desirous  of  furthering  their  educational  status  as 
teachers. 

483.  It  is  mainly,  I  understand,  that  they  should 
have    a    higher     educational     qualification — that 
persons  who  teach  now,  and  have  not  got  a  degree, 
should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  one  ? — Yes.     The 
Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate  might  probably 
be  possessed  by  most  of  them  or  a  good  many  who 
wish  to  go  on,  but  a  student  who  had  not  got  the 
Elementary  Teacher's  Certificate,  could  come  to  the 
college  and  pass  for  a  degree,  and  also  get  some 
training.     I  cannot  say  how  much  extra  training 
he  would  require  in  that  case. 

484.  Have  you  formed    any     estimate    of    the 
number    likely    to    attend? — No,    but    it    would 
involve  no  great  expense  to  the  Government  even 
if  they  did  assist  the  teachers  ;  the  expense  would 
be  limited. 

485.  You  are  well  aware  that  the    supply  of 
qualified  teachers  is  insufficient  in  this  Country  ?— 
Yes. 

486.  Without  getting  teachers  from  abroad,  the 
demands  cannot  be  met,  can  they,  and  it  is  difficult 
even  then  to  get  on  ? — Yes.     I  may  say  that  Dr. 
Muir  has  a  scheme  which  will  encourage  highly 
educated  teachers,  and  I  think  we  shall  probably 
carry    it  out.      The  idea  is  to    appoint    subject 
masters    in     the     schools,     that    is    to     say,     in 
mathematics      there     would     be     a     headmaster 
in      mathematics,      who,      under      the      general 
supervision    of      the      principal,      would      have 
charge  of  all  the  mathematics  in  the  school,  he 
would  have  the  mapping-out  of  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  and  mathematics  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  class. 

487.  Where  would  you  have  it  ? — At  the  South 
African  College  School,  but  we  are  only  beginning 
to  think  of  it.     There  should  be  a  head  mathema- 
tical master,  and  the  arithmetic  and  mathematics 
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'•     all  throULrh  tin1  school  would   be  under  \\\>  control. 

nveeihe  mathematical  man  a  better  position. 
July  5.   Ch<ii>-,ii<in.~]  Does  not  it  interfere  with  the 

aeral  supervision? — It  is  carried  out  at  homo; 
hut  my  point  is  that  it  encourages  the  teachers  and 
gives  you  a  better  man. 

'.Mr.   Fn  ma  iitlcJ]    Do   you   think    that    the 

necessity  of  passing  an  examination  in  woodwork, 

'i^in.u.  an<!  such  subjects  would  make  it  difficult 

for  yon  to  get  a  satisfactory  man  to  fill  a  post  of 

that  sort  ? — I  have  not  thought  of  that. 

490.  Mr.  Sauer.]  Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  what  could  be  done  to  obtain  more  teachers 
trained  in  the  Colony  ? — I  think  that  many  of  our 
best  young  men  have  not  hitherto  gone  in    for 
teaching  because  the  inducements  were  not  attract- 
ive enough  and  the  salaries  were  not  sufficient. 

491.  Would  higher  salaries  be  a  better  induce- 
ment ? — I  think  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it.     I  have  noticed  that  our  ablest  young  men 
would  not  go  in  for  teaching. 

492.  Mr.   Jlt'HritiHiH.]    Your    idea    is,    that    the 
teachers  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  getting 
a  higher  degree  ? — Yes. 

498.  It  is  not  with  the  idea  of  training  teachers 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  ? — Yes,  both,  because 
graduates  often  have  had  no  training,  and  we 
want  to  remedy  that  defect.  We  hope  that  a 
professor  of  education  would  utilize  the  schools 
as  far  as  he  could  for  the  purpose  of  practical 
training.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  home  system,  but  there  is  this  difference  at  all 
events.  We  have  here  the  control  of  the  schools, 
but  in  Scotland  they  are  not  under  the  rnivcrsity 
at  all.  but  under  separate  management  entirely. 
\v«  have  full  control  of  our  schools,  so  that  we 
could  try  and  work  it  in. 

I'.'l.  Your  idea  i-  to  train  teachers  in  your 
college  / — Yes.  the  higher  grade  teachers. 

495 .  I  L:  i  \ •  i  n  g  them  a  higher  degree  ? — Yes. 

496.  The   Colon,  rrtary.]    Can  you  tell  us 
how  many  teacher*  then-  are  with  the  T.  3  certifi. 
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cate  who  have  passed  matriculation  ;  what  is  the 
proportion  generally,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — I  am   M.A.,  B.i 
not  able  to  answer  that.  July 

497.  Your  idea,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  train  a 
number  of  higher  grade  teachers  ? — Yes. 

498.  And  to  raise  their  status  as  far  as  their 
educational  qualifications  are  concerned  ? — Yes  ; 
and  give  graduates  a  training  in  teaching. 

499.  No  person  can  enter  your  college  without 
matriculation  ? — No. 

500.  How  many  matriculated  students  of  your 
own  college  have  gone  in  for  the  teaching  profession 
within  the  last  year  ? — I  cannot  tell.     I  know  one 
graduate  has  gone  into  our  school  to  'teach  this 
year. 

501.  Has  there  been  any  large  number  within  the 
last  two  years,  who  have  passed  the  matriculation 
and  taken  to  teaching  ? — I  cannot  say. 

502.  Mr.  Malan.]  Dr.  Muir  has  told  us  that  he 
insists  on  passing  the  T.3  before  a  person  proceeds 
to  T.2,  do  you  think  that  advisable  ? — Of  course  it 
would  be  very  useful ;  whether  it  would  shut  out 
the  young  men  who  are  going  on  to  be  graduates 
I  do  not  know. 

503.  The  reason  given  by  Dr.  Muir  was  that  the 
T.3  contained  certain  subjects  which  are  not  re- 
quired in  T.2,  and  therefore,  by  allowing  a  student 
to  take  his  T.2  without  passing  T.3  he  skips  some 
useful  subjects  ? — I  would  not  advocate  letting  them 
off  anything  of  that  kind  ;  they  should  pass  every- 
thing. 

504.  Do  not  you  think  it  could  be  so  arranged 
that  subjects  which  are  included  in  T.3  could  be 
included  in  T.2  ? — I  think  so,  and  it  is  very  desir- 
able, because  young  men  come  on  to  the  B.  A.  before 
they  have  quite  fixed  their  profession,   and  if  they 
found  the  door  into  the  teaching  profession  more 
convenient,  without  having  to  go  back,  they  might 
be  induced  to  become  teachers. 

505.  Do  not  you  think  the  fact  of  having  a  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  bringing  the   subject  of 
teaching  more  prominently  before  the  minds  of 
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slut^'llls    u'hile    at    collie    would    rather    induce 


M.A!!B.D.   them  to  take  to  teaching  ?  —  I  tliink  so  decidedly. 

ufv  .,  I-*,,-,  ^6.  ^r-  Xl'it*'*'-}  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
would  pursue  their  training  as  teachers  and  their 
I'nivrrsity  course  simultaneously?  —  Yes. 

507.  Would  a  man  then  he  fitted  to  take  a  first  - 
class  school  ?  —  It  does  not  follow  ;  hut  a  man  might 
come  under  inspection  for  a  year  or  two  before  he 
was  qualified  to  take  a  first-class  school.     He  might 
want  certain  experience,  although  possessing  the 
educational  requirements.     It  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  ordinary  procedure  that  he  should  have 
so  many  good  reports  from  an  inspector  on  his 
practical  work  before  he  could  take  the  head. 

508.  AVith  reference  to  what  you  said  about  the 
endowment  offered  for  a  Chair  of  Education  at  the 
South  African  College,  is  not  the  amount  too  small  ? 
—  Yes  ;   but  it  is  only  a  beginning.     The  Council 
accepted  it,  and  it  pledged  them  to   a   Chair  of 
Education. 

509.  The  teaching  profession  is  not  very  attrac- 
tive, is    it  ?  —  No  ;    the  profession  has    not    been 
attractive  enough  hitherto  to  bring  the  ablest  men 
into  it  as  a  rule.     There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should    not  get  able   and   well-qualified   men  in 
South  Africa  if  we  gave  the  requisite  facilities.     I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  not. 

510.  Mr.  Frcmantle.']  Do  you   suggest   that  the 
subject  of  pedagogics  should  be  an  optional  one  ?  — 
Yes  ;  I  think  so. 

511.  You  propose  that  students  should  take  the 
ordinary  B.A.  course,  with  Education  as  one  of  the 
optional  subjects  ?  —  Yes. 

.">  1  2.  Do  you  propose  that  for  all  the  students,  or 
only  some  of  them  ?  —  If  it  is  an  optional  subject, 
a  student  would  please  himself,  but  he  must  take 
Kducatiou  in  the  B.A.  in  order  to  qualify. 

~A\\.   Would  you  have  a  special  set  of  classes  for 
teachers,  such  as  you  would  have  for  engineering, 
or  other  technical  subjects?     As  far  as  I  am  con* 

n  i<<l.    I    would    propose   that   the  professor  of 
education  should  map  out  his  programme. 
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514.  You  have  not  gone  into  particulars  as  to 

what  the  plan  of  his  work  would  be  ?  —  No.  M.A.,  B.D 

515.  I  suppose  if  you  had  that  system  in  working 

,  ,,  ^^  1    1  L      T_  -U  -,3 

order,  there  would  not  be  very  many  who  would 
take  their  B.A.  degree,  with  Education  as  one  of 
the  subjects  ?  —  I  think  probably  more  students 
would  take  Education  than  would  actually  go  in 
for  teaching.  They  might  take  Education  both  for 
its  training  and  to  enable  them  to  take  up  teaching 
at  any  time  they  wished  ;  it  would  be  a  useful 
qualification  to  have. 

516.  What  number  of  B.A.  students  have  you  at 
the  South  African  College  ?  —  I  cannot  say. 

517.  The  Colonial  Secretary.']   We  have  here  to 
consider  whether  we  can  increase  the  supply  of 
higher  grade  teachers  ;  do  you  think  the  establish- 
ment of  three  Chairs  of  Education  would  do  that, 
or  do  you  consider  that  the  emoluments  in  the 
teaching  profession  are  so  low  that  practically  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  small  number  of  teachers  ?  —  I 
think  that  a  Chair  of  Education  would  increase 
the  number  of  our  students  who  take  up  teaching. 

518  Do  you  consider  that  the  main  reason  why 
we  do  not  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  high  grade 
teachers  is  because  the  attractiveness  of  the 
profession  is  insufficient  ?  —  I  think  that  has  been 
one  great  reason.  In  past  years  there  were  attrac- 
tions elsewhere,  whereas  now  life  is  harder,  and  I 
think  more  students  would  be  willing  to  go  in  for 
teaching  ;  there  are  not  so  many  openings  other- 
wise as  there  were  some  years  ago. 

Professor  William  Ritchie,  M.A.,  examined. 


519.  Chairman.]  You  are  a  prof  essor  at  the  South  w  ??f;. 

AU'/^noAT-  w-  Ritchie, 

African  College  ?  —  Yes.  M.A. 

520.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ?  —  Since  1882,  Jul 
24  years. 

521.  I  believe  your  college  has  been  considering 
a  scheme  for  the  training  of  higher  grade  teachers  ? 
—  Yes,  and   I  wished  specially  to  speak  of  that. 
Our  Senate  is  the  driving  wheel  in  the  college  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  Council  generally  moves 
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w  Richie  after  tfr°  Senate  ha<  -pokon.  In  1902  we  first  took 
M.A.  up  the  matter  in  connection  with  our  development 
July  6~i906  scheme.  and  we  put  down  a  Chair  of  Education  as 
one  of  the  essential  things.  We  found  that,  as  a 
rule,  all  the  students  followed  pretty  much  in  the 
-a  mo  groove  and  went  in  for  medicine  or  law  ; 
there  was  no  desire  to  go  in  for  the  Civil  Service 
in  the  bettor  grades,  nor  for  education,  and  this 
matter  occupied  us  very  considerably  at  that  time. 
We  went  to  the  Government  on  several  occasions 
in  connection  with  attracting  the  better  class  of 
students  to  go  in  for  the  Civil  Service.  We  also 
thought  that  the  colleges  should  certainly  be  the 
place  where  higher  grade  teachers  should  be  trained, 
We  did  not  think  it  was  possible  for  us  to  train  T.& 
teachers,  as  an  institution  like  the  Normal  College 
or  a  training  institution  of  that  kind  could  do  that 
work  very  well,  better  than  we  could,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  higher  class  schools,  we  have 
every  facility  at  the  colleges  for  giving  theoretical 
instruction.  Perhaps  the  Committee  does  not 
realize  so  fully  and  clearly  as  we  do  that  for  the 
higher  schools  much  deeper  training  is  necessary 
in  the  subjects  which  are  taught,  and  it  can  only 
be  done  by  a  long  course  of  training,  such  as  the 
colleges  can  give.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
higher  grade  schools,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
go  outside  the  Colony  to  fill  the  positions.  AVe 
thought  that  was  a  pity,  especially  as  we  have  got 
full  facilities  here  for  training  teachers  in  the 
Mibjects,  and  wished  to  approach  the  Government 
and  the  Department  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
they  could  give  us  any  help  in  that  direction.  "We 
thought  the  obvious  thing  was  to  get  a  professor  of 
education  in  the  first  instance  and  try  and  work 
our  schools  in  connection  with  that,  so  as  to  give 
practical  training,  which  is  necessary  al>«>.  We 
wont  to  the  Department  and  laid  the  matter  before 
Dr.  Muir  pretty  fully,  and  we  found  on  the  whole 
he  was  not  very  much  inclined  to  a  professorship 
of  education,  indeed.  I  think  lie  is  disposed  to  n- 
theoretical  training  with  scant  respect. 
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522.  Did  you  put  the  practical  side  before  him  ?  ._        . 

.„          .,      ,*  .    F  •  -i     ji  •        W.  Ritchie, 

— \es,  that  was  considered,  and  he  said  that  in  M.A. 
his  opinion,  theoretical  training  merely,  without  Jul  ~  1906 
the  practical  side,  was  almost  useless,  and 
we  quite  agreed.  We  thought  that  part  of 
the  matter  could  be  easily  met  by  the 
Department  itself  insisting  on  say  a  two  years' 
probationary  course  after  the  teacher  had  taken  the 
theoretical  side  of  his  instruction.  The  Depart- 
ment might  refuse  the  T.2  Certificate  until  there 
had  been  a  two  years'  course  of  practical  training 
in  a  school.  We  thought  that  side  of  the  question 
might  be  left  to  the  Department  safely,  and  we 
quite  agreed  with  any  regulations  of  that  kind  that 
might  be  imposed.  I  think  the  Colonial  Secretary 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  great  drawback 
to  the  supply  of  higher  grade  teachers  from  the 
Colony  is  the  small  emolument  offered,  no  one  will 
deny  that  for  a  moment. 

523.  Dr.  Muir  said  that  he  thought  that  was  one 
of  the  elements,  but  only  one? — Yes.     It  is  the 
most  important  element  I  think,  the  small  pay,  but 
there  is  another  thing  that  the  Committee  ought  to 
look  at,   and  that  is  the  status  of  teachers.     I 
happen  to  come  from  Scotland,  where  the  parson 
and  the  schoolmaster  are  lords  of  the   situation, 
and  are  always  respected   and  looked  up  to  as 
leading  men.     If  we  could  get  anything  of  that 
kind  in  the  Colony,  if  the  higher  grade  teacher  was 
regarded  as  a  man  of  standing,  it  would  improve 
matters  considerably,  and  it  is  a  yery  essential 
thing. 

524.  How  conld  the   status  be  raised    do  you 
think  ? — If  we  can  get  teachers  to  pass  through  the 
colleges  and  take  their  degree,  and  have  the  same 
standing  as  a  barrister  or  doctor,  they  would  have 
some  chance  of  being  regarded  in  a  better  light  and 
get  a  better  status.     That  is  a  very  essential  point 
that  should  not  be  left  out  of  account. 

525.  The  principals  of  country  schools  are  very 
much  looked  up  to,  are  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  there 
is  a  very  limited  number  of  T.I  teachers.     A  T.2 

A17.  1905,-Education.  F 
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E*of:.     teacher  is  looked  uj)on  MS  M    very  ordinary   sort  of 

W.  Ritchie,  ,    .        /  1-7.  ,ir 

M  \        pei-Min  ;ind  no  great  respect  is  shewn  to  him.     \\  e 


Jui  <i"0'.  n?m>  hardly  i:<>t  any  of  our  students  to  look  at 
aching  as  a  profusion.  Within  the  last  year  we 
have  had  two,  I  think,  who  have  gone  through 
t  heir  B.  A.  course  and  have  taken  to  teaching  ;  that, 
to  my  mind,  is  an  unprecedented  thing  ;  two  out 
of  about  fifteen  who  took  their  degrees  last  year  ; 
that  is  about  the  proportion.  One  has  gone  to 
St.  Andrew's  College,  Grahamstown.  and  the  other 
is  in  our  own  school  here  as  a  teacher  of  Dutch  ; 
usually,  not  one  of  those  who  take  their  degree 
goes  in  for  teaching  —  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  practi- 
cally. hardly  ever  anyone  goes  into  the  Civil 
Service  except  as  a  makeshift  for  a  year  or  two. 
That  was  one  very  strong  reason  why  we  were  so 
eager  about  these  two  developments. 

526.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  in  case  you  do 
establish   Chairs   of  Education,  what  course  you 
propose  to  adopt  ?  —  The  idea  was  that  a  student 
should  go  through  the  ordinary  B.A.  course  and 
take  as  an  alternative  subject  or  as  an  extra  sub- 
ject the  theory  of  education.     I  do  not  think  theory 
and  practice   could  be   carried  on  together,  and 
probably  the  practical  work  would  have  to  be  done 
afterwards. 

527.  How  long  would  you  give  a  student  after- 
wards ?  —  It  would  depend  on  Dr.  Muir's  require- 
ments, I  should  think  at  least  six  months'  practica  1 
training  would  be  necessary.     If  he  was  relieved 
from  some  other  subject  in  the  B.A.  course  it  would 
be  quite  feasible  for  him  to  take  some  practical 
train!  111:  alongside  the  theoretical. 

S.  You  think  it  could  be  done  simultaneously  y 
-Yes,  I  might  say  I  was  one  of  the  deputation 
that  went  to  Dr.  Muir.  on  that  very  subject,  from 
the  University.  and  it  \vasproposedthat  the  theory 
of  education  should  be  included  in  the  B.A.  It 
was  felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
put  it  in  MS  an  e\tra  subject  entirely,  and  the 
University  wanted  to  know  first  whether  Dr.  Muir 
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would  regard  this  as  meaning  anything,   so   we  w 
went  to  him  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  regard     'M.A. 
the  theoretical  part  as  an  equivalent  to  his  present  July  ~r  190G 
examination  for  T.I.     He  was  favourable  to  the 
idea  generally,  but  he  insisted   on  the  practical 
teaching,  which  we  were  quite  willing  to  grant,  but 
nothing  definite  has  been  done  so  far. 

529.  Could  it  be  substituted  for  psychology? — 
No.     I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  expediency 
of  that,  because,  for  a  teacher,  a  knowledge   of 
psychology  is  a  very  essential  thing. 

530.  What  would  you  dispense  with  ? — I  should 
not  be  averse  to  dispensing  with  psychology,  pro- 
vided it  came  in  as    part    of    paideutics.      The 
teaching  of  psychology  in  some  form  is  generally 
taken  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion. 

531.  In  developing  your  scheme,  what  practical 
training  do  you  mean  to  give  ? — We  have  not  by 
any  means  gone  into  the  details  ;  we  thought  that 
was  rather  premature  ;  our  idea  was  to  work  our 
teachers'  classes  in  connection  with  our  own  schools. 
We  thought  that  a  Professor  of  Education  might 
have  the  general  supervision,  but  that  we  could 
utilize  our  headmaster,  an  experienced  teacher  of 
many  years'  standing.     I  do  not  think  the  practical 
side  would  be  any  great  difficulty  if  we  got  a  man 
who  knew  his  work  thoroughly  as  a  professor. 

532.  If  you  had  these  men  practically  trained  in 
the  school  would  it  not  interfere  with  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  itself  ? — It  would  to  a  certain  extent 
but  not  seriously  ;  it  could  easily  be  arranged  for 
certain  definite  times  to  be   set  apart  for    that 
purpose. 

533.  You  think  that  this  training  can  proceed 
simultaneously  with  a  man  working  for  the  B.A.; 
theoretical  and  practical  training  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so  unless  he  is  relieved  of  some   of  the 
subjects. 

534.  You  think  that  would  be  desirable  and  you 
would  get  more  men  to  go  in  for  teaching  ? — Yes. 
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;,.;.")    Have  you  any  information  MS  to  Chairs  of 
,:  Ritchie.  Bduca^on  ^  Other  countries  ?— Not  very  definite 
information.     I  know  the  Edinburgh  arrangements 

'  which  Dr.  Muir  seems  to  think  a  failure. 

~>:}(y.  Is  it  not  desirable  to  get  this  information 
first  ? — Undoubtedlyjevery  information  ought  to  be 
got  together.  We  have  not  ascertained  what  is 
done  in  other  places  because  we  have  not  got  far 
enough,  but  wo  should  be  delighted  to  put  it  before 
the  Committee  or  before  the  Colonial  Secretary  ;  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  out. 

537.  A  good  many  South  Africans  have  passed 
through  the  South  African  College  during  your 
time  have  they  not? — A  large  number. 

~):\X.  As  regards  material  for  teaching  purposes- 
will  they  make  good  materials? — Yes.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  South 
African  students  are  quite  equal  to  the  home 
students  in  every  respect. 

539.  Do  you  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  try  and 
make  the  best  of  our  own  men  ? — Undoubtedly  ;  it 
i-  a  shame  that  we  should  always  have  to  go  out- 
side the  country  ;  a  student  who  has  lived  here  all 
his  life  and  knows  the  country  is  infinitely  better 
fitted  to  start  here  than  a  man  from  abroad  ;  it 
takes  him  years  to  get  into  the  swing  of  things 
here,  as  the  circumstances  are  so  different. 

.">  to.  With  regard  to  the  School  Elementary  and 
School  Higher  Examinations,  do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  retained? — I  think 
undoubtedly  it  is  time  for  the  School  Elementary 
Examinations  to  be  done  away  with.  Tho^e  exam- 
inations have  done  much  good  and  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  They  wore  started  at 
a  time  when  the  schools  were  at  a  very  low  ebb 
and  they  Liave  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  schools. 
and  made  them  ^o  forward.  There  was  something 
to  work  for.  hut  that  wa>  a  time  when  there 
was  little  inspection  and  the  Department  \\ 
weak,  ami  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
dropped  when  they  arc  no  longer  of  any  service. 
I  think  they  have  reached  that  sta^e  when  we 
might  very  well  drop  the  School  Elementary. 
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541.  If  you   dropped  it,   would  you   substitute  w 
something  else  ? — I  would  not  substitute  any  ex-       M.A. 
animation  at  that  stage  ;  the  inspection  ought  to  Jnl  ^~  Itf06 
be  quite  sufficient. 

542.  Would  you  institute  Departmental  examin- 
ations ? — The  number  of  examinations  has  multi- 
plied amazingly,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they  do 
harm  rather  than  good  ;  far  more  harm  than  the 
University    examinations.       They    also    interfere 
with  the  ordinary  work. 

543.  Is  the  general  feeling  of  teachers  against 
them  ? — Yes.     With  regard  to  the  School  Higher 
Examination,  that  meets  a  want  for    the    girls' 
schools,  and  that  is  a  strong  defence. 

544.  Is  it  not  important  as  a  step  towards  matri- 
culation ? — That  is  the  chief  thing  undoubtedly.  The 
School   Higher  Examination  is  peculiar  in   this 
respect,  it  lias  far  more  optional  subjects  in  it  than 
the  matriculation  examination  ;   it  is  one  of  our 
best  examinations  for  general  education. 

545.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  the 
School  Higher  Examination  under  the  Department, 
instead  of  leaving  it  under  the  University  ? — Not 
quite   yet,   I    think.      The    teachers    regard    the 
University  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  court  of  appeal 
(and  I  have  told  Dr.  Muir  the  same  thing)  from 
the  Department,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  with  regard  to  that  matter  ;  they  would  be 
sorry  to  see    the    University    ousted   altogether, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  they  have  this  kind  of 
higher  court  in  case    the  Department  does  not 
decide  quite  in  their  favour.     Most  of  the  teachers 
are   quite  reconciled  to    the   School  Elementary 
Examination  going. 

546.  If  you  put  the  School  Higher  Examination 
under  the  Department,  then  the  curriculum  would 
be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Dr.  Muir,  would  it 
not  ? — Yes. 

547.  Do  you  think  that  desirable  ? — Theoretically 
it  would  be  bad,  but  at  present  we  never  make 
any  changes  at  the  University  in  these   school 
examinations  without  consulting  Dr.  Muir  ;  that 
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'M'A."     roinpleie     harmony     with     the     Department,    and 
Jttl    ij~i9o6  whenever  any   change   is  proposed    in   the  school 
examinations,  we  carefully  consult   Dr.  Muir. 

8,  At  present  the  I'niversity  is  a  kind  of  con- 
trolling body,  a^  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned, 
i-  it  not? — Ostensibly,  but  we  never  make  any 
change  without  consult  ing  the  Department. 

.">19.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  take  away  that 
authority? — I  should  not  like  to  say  yes,  unl> 
we  had  a  Minister  of  Education  at  the  head  of  the 
Education  Department. 

.V)0.  There  should  be  some  controlling  influent •<• 
you  think  ? — I  think  so.  If  there  were  a  Minister 
of  Education  besides  the  head  of  the  Department, 
the  curriculum  might  be  safely  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  one  man. 

551.  With  regard  to  a  leaving  examination,  what 
do  vou  think  of  that  ? — The   University    is   now 

V  V 

trying  to  put  into  shape  a  leaving  certificate  ex- 
amination. The  idea  is  to  get  an  examination 
which  will  stand  pretty  much  in  the  position  of 
the  matriculation  examination  as  a  sort  of  end  of 

hool  life,  but  at  the  same  time  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  commercial  class  who  do  not  intend 
to  go  on  with  University  work.  I  think  it  will 
probably  issue  in  something  that  will  meet  with 

•reral    approval.     The    Dutch   Eeformed  Synod 
moved  in  the  matter  a  good  many  years  ago.     The 
chief  thing  is  the  elimination  of  Latin  as  a  necessa  ry 
subject.    Then  we  have  introduced  a  lot  of  busin • 
subject <.    such  as   commercial,  geography,   book- 
keeping, and  things  of  that  kind,  which  are  very 
UM-t'iil  for  persons  in  commercial  life.     On  the  girls 
side   we  propose  to  introduce  domestic  economy 
and  music  as  optional  subjects  instead  of  some  of 
the  other  subjects  on  the  boys'  side. 

552.  Mr.Xniirr.']  How  long,  as  a   rule,   if  a  pupil 
ha-  pa>sed  the  School  Higher  Examination,  does  it 
take  to  go  up  for  the  matriculation? — The  averau> 
ix  l  wo  years,  although  a  good  many  go  up  the  yea  r 
after. 
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553.  What  is  the   case  with  the  majority  ? — I  w 
should  think  it  is  two  years,  a  large  number  go  up     '  M.A. 
in  one  year,  and  some  of  the  schools  regard  it  as  a  July  "jr- 1906 
rule  that  they  shall  go  up  in  one  year. 

554.  Before  you  went  to  the  South  African  College, 
I  believe  you  were  a  teacher  at  Port  Elizabeth  ? — 
Yes,  at  the  Grey  Institute,  I  was  there  nearly  three 
years. 

555.  Therefore  you  have  had  experience  as  a 
teacher? — Yes.     At  that  time  the  Grey  Institute 
was  also  a  College. 

556.  But  practically  it  was  a  public  school  ? — 
Yes,  and  a  very  poor  one. 

557.  Most  of  the  B.A.'s  that  you  know  at  the 
South  African  College  go  in  for  the  law,  medicine, 
or    the    Dutch    Reformed    Church  ?— Yes.      The 
Church  does  not  get  many  from  us ;  most  of  the 
theological  students  go  to  Stellenbosch,  it  is  law 
and  medicine  that  they  go  in  for  chiefly. 

558.  Those  professions  are  getting  over  crowded, 
are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

559.  With  the  advance  of  higher  education  here, 
a  very  considerable  number  take  their  B.A.;  do  not 
you  think  if  some  special  inducements  were  held 
out,  a  larger  number  would,   under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country,  take  to  teaching  as 
other    openings    are     comparatively     limited  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

560.  And  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  who 
do  it  now  is  rather  a  reason  why  we   should  hold 
out  more  inducements,  is  it  not  ? — Decidedly. 

561.  It  is  rather  an  argument  not  against  but  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  ? — Yes. 

562.  And  you   think  if  they    had  this  higher 
educational  qualification,   I  would    call  it,  their 
status    would    be    improved? — Yes.     I  think  so. 
That  I  think  is  a  most  important  point. 

563.  The  lack  of  this  status  you  think  is  a  great 
disadvantage  ? — Yes.     I  think  so.      The  average 
educational  quality  of  our  teachers  here  is  lament- 
ably low. 
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1  of  education  would  be  very  -in  ill.  would  it  n 
«Ti906  At  the  out>ide  about  £900. 

."><»,").   The  lack  of  higher  grade  teachers    in  this 
Colony  is  a  >erions  matter,  you   think? — Yes.  i; 
a    nio>t    difficult   matter  to  deal    with.     Take  our 
own  school :  suppose  a  vacancy  occurs,  you  practi- 
cally get  no  application  from  the  Colony,  you  In- 
to go  to  England  or  Scotland  to  fill  up  the  vacancy, 
and  in  some  cases,  where  the  teaching  of  Dutch  is 
concerned,  it  is  a  frightfully  difficult  thing  to  get 
anyone  with  the  slightest  qualification  worth  look- 
in  g  at. 

.")(!<).  The  fact  that    there  wras  a  Chair  which 
would  confer  a  special  distinction  upon  a  man  for 
certain    service    would    in    itself  tend    to    direct 
people's  attention  to  the  matter  and  draw  student  >? 
-Undoubtedly. 

567.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  as  to  what 
number  you  are  likely  to  draw  immediately  ? — Xo. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  give  that. 

568.  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  Chairs  established 
at  the  South  African   College  :   at  the  start   the 
attendance  was  very  small,  I  believe  ? — Yes.  M  i  ning 
started  with  four  or  five  students,  and  the  same 
with  the  Engineering,  only  three  or  four  attended. 
It  is  bound  to  be  so  at  the  beginning. 

569.  If  we  wait  till  a  bunch  of  students  i-  ready 
at  the  portals  of  the  college,  you  might  wait  for 
ever? — Yes,  the  supply  brings  the  demand.     The 
fact  of  facilities  being  given  will  draw  the  students. 

.~>70.  Many  of  the  students  who  come  have  only 
limited  means,  have  they,  not  ? — Yes. 

f)71.  Considering  the  special  circumstances  of 
such  children,  would  you  be  prepared  to  charge, 
pehaps,  low  fee>  for  attendance  ?— That  would  be 
a  matter  for  the  Council  ;  we  now  make  a  con- 
siderable distinction  between  the  entrance  fees  for 
lucrative  professions  and  the  ordinary  education 
fee-.  We  eharur  rn^ineerin^  and  mining  students 
much  higher  foee  than  ordinary  students;  it  is 
only  fair. 
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572.  You  think  that  principle  should  be  observed  ?  w 

— Yes.  M.A. 

573.  With  regard  to  the  practical  side,  do  you  July  ^~  1906 
think  that  a  student  working  for  his  degree  would 

have  time  for  practical  work  also  ? — Yes,  if  the 
degree  was  lightened  in  the  way  that  I  have 
suggested. 

574.  You  see  no  difficulty  in  it  ? — No,  if  the  de- 
gree was  lightened  as  I  say. 

575.  In  a  place  like  Capetown,  besides  the  prac- 
tical experience  that  could  be  got  in  your   own 
schools,   could   not  arrangements  be  made   with 
other  schools  ? — I  think  so.     I  think  that  facilities 
could  be  given  for  experimental  teaching  in  other 
schools. 

576.  You  think  that  something  must  be   done 
to    supply    the    present    want     of     high     grade 
teachers? — Yes,   and  even  if    practical    teaching 
could    not   be    got    at    the    time  a   student  was 
working  for  his  B.A.,  it    seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  could  easily  secure  the  practical  side 
by    insisting    that     these     men     shall    not     be 
appointed  to  any  responsible  post  till  they  have 
gone  through  an  apprenticeship.     They  might  in- 
sist that  a  student  who  has  taken  the  theoretical 
course  shall  serve  in  some  public  school  for  six 
months  or  a  year  as  a  probationer  before  receiving 
any  appointment  under    the  Department.      The 
practical  side  is  not  at  all  a  serious  difficulty. 

577.  Mr.    Mclntosh.']    Do    you    know    anything 
about  the  arrangements  for  practical  teaching  in 
Pretoria.     They  have  an  arrangement  there  where- 
by they  draft  the  students  for  so  many  hours  a 
day  into  the  various  schools  ? — I  have  no  practical 
experience  of  that. 

578.  As    to    the    difficulty    of    getcing    highly 
qualified  high  grade  teachers  here,  does  that  apply 
to  lady  teachers  as  well  ? — Just  the  same. 

579.  In  connection  with  the  alleged  multiplicity 
of  examinations,  have  you  taken  into  account  the 
effect  on  the  children  ? — The  University  is  not 
responsible  for  the  multiplication  of  examinations. 
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w  Ritchie    I  ain  Jlt'I>;|i<l   that  Dr.  Muir  i>   responsible  for  that. 
'M!A.  U    The  1'niversity  are  content  with  two.  at  fairly  long1 

Julv      , -  intervals. 

:>so.  The  Colonial.Seeretary.]  With  n-ard  to  the 
number  of  examinations,  do  you  think  the  children 
arc  over  examined  ? — rndoubtcdly. 

L,  You  admit  that  the  School  Elementary 
Examination  has  practically  none  ? — Yes. 

?.  The  School  Higher  Examination  i*  left, 
and  besides  that,  there  are  the  inspections, 
and  in  connection  with  those,  there  are 
examinations  in  special  subjects.  >uch  as  sinn- 
ing, woodwork,  drawing  and  needlework.  Are 
there  any  other  examinations  that  you  are  aware 
of  y — The  only  others  I  can  remember  are  the 
music  examinations,  taken  by  a  large  number  of 
girls. 

583.  Is  there  not  the  examination  set  by  the  Taal 
Bond  ;  has  that  come   under  your  notice  V — Not 
directly. 

584.  With  reference  to  the  University  examina- 
tions;   how    are    they    conducted;    how    are   the 
examiners  appointed  ? — First  of  all,  the  University 
asks    for    persons    to    send    in    their    names    a- 
candidates.     That  is  done  eveiy  year,  and  a  com- 
mittee is  appointed  by  the   University  Council, 
representing  the  different  branches  of  study,  and 
t  hey  go  over  all  the  names  submitted  and  pick  out 
the  men  they  think  the  most  competent  for  the 
purpose.     There  is  now  a  new  regulation  proposed. 
Hitherto,    the    examiners    have    been    appointed 
annually;  now  the  idea  is,  that  they   should  be 
appointed  for  three  years,  one-third  going  out  every 
year,  so  as  to  have  new  blood.     To  prevent  the 
tiling  hemming  too  stereotyped,  it  is  thought  there 
should  he  a  change  periodically,    ind  no  man  be 
appointed  for  two  consecutive  period-. 

).  How  are  the  examiners  paid  ? — So  much  per 
paper,  varying  with  the  different  examinations— 
from  sixpence  a  paper  to  hali'-a-crown  or  so. 

.~)S().  Who  pays  the  fees  to  the  examiners  ? — The 
rniversity. 
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587.  Eeceiving  in  exchange  the  fees  from  the  w  |™Jj 
students  ? — Yes.  '  M.A. 

588.  Is  that  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a  con- 
sensus   of    opinion    in    regard    to    retaining   the 
examinations  ? — I  do  not  think  so.     That  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it. 

589.  Chairman.]  Is  there  a  profit  made  on  the 
examinations  by  the  University  in    the    School 
Elementary  and  the  School  Higher  Examinations  ? 

-Yes  ;  they  make  £200  or  £300  a  year. 

590.  After  paying  the  examiners  ? — Yes  ;  but  it 
is  considerably  more  than  absorbed  by  the  other 
examinations.     Some  of  the  higher  examination 
fees  do  not  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  expenses. 
Take  the  M.A.  examination,  for  example.     It  costs 
the  University  about  £50  for  each  student. 

591.  The  Colonial  Secretary.']  What  do  you  think 
should  be  done  to  reduce  the  number  of  examina- 
tions ;  would  you  let  the  School  Higher  Examina- 
tion go  ? — I  do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  its 
going. 

592.  Could  the  Departmental  examinations  be 
reduced  ? — Yes,  they  might  be  reduced. 

593.  Instead  of  having  Departmental  examina- 
tions in  the  subjects  in  which  the  inspectors  are 
unable  all  of  them  to  examine,  you  would  have 
special  inspectors  to  do  away  with  the  papers  that 
are  set  ? — Yes ;  do  away  with  written  examinations. 
The  examinations  have  been  multiplied  to  a  fright- 
ful extent. 

594.  You  know  that  anybody  can  appeal  from 
the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  to  what- 
ever Minister  is  in  charge  of  the  Department  ?— 
Yes  ;  but  it  has  not  always  been  a  feasible  thing. 

595.  If  you  had  a   Minister  of  Education  you 
might    find    political    influences    coming    in  ? — I 
should  not  like  to  say. 

596.  Mr.   Saner. ~\   In  most  countries  they  have 
a  Minister  of  Education,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

597.  The  Colonial  Secretary.]  You  suggest  that 
there  might  be  three  Chairs  of  Education,  and  you 
think  the  expense  would  be  small? — Yes. 
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^.  Do  von  think  these  three  Chairs  of  Educa- 

W.  Kitciiic.         .  .  »  11-1  • 

MA       tiun.  without  the  higher  attractions  of  better  pay, 

July  ^  !•."».  u'uuld  prove  an  advantage'  .' — It  \vould  help  in  this 
way,  that  it  would  improve  the  prospect  of  .greater 
inolumciits.   and   prove   attract ivo   by    giving   a 
britrr  Matus  t<>  teacher-. 

.">!»!>.  Mr.  SI  a  I  IT.']  In  order  to  avoid  the  increase 
of  examinations,  could  not  the  School  Higher  and 
leaving  cxaininatiuns  be  amalgamated  ? — That 
could  not  be  done  very  well.  You  might  make 
the  school  leaving  certificate  lower  than  the 
matriculation. 

600.  The   school  leaving  certificate  would  not 
confer  the  same  status  as  matriculation,  would  it  / 
—No. 

601.  You  spoke  just  now  of  girls'  schools  not 
requiring  all  the  subjects  that  boys'  schools  do, 
would  it  not  answer  to  make  a  matriculation  that 
would  suit  girls'  schools  ? — I  do  not  think  so.     It 
would    involve    a    modification    of    the    higher 
examinations  as  well,   and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
desirable.      We    have    taken    that    into    account 
in    the     school    leaving    certificate,    where    the 
boys    take    book-keeping,     and    a    girl    may    if 
she  likes,  take  French  or  music,  and  so  on.     We 
have  given  a  very  wide  range  of  alternatives,  some 
suiting  the  girls  and  some  suiting  the  boys.    Where, 
however,  girls   are    going    on    for    a    University 
training,  the  examinations  should  not  be  altered, 
they  should  be  the  same  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
I  would  make  110  distinction.     It  is  different  if  a 
girl  is  going  in  for  domestic  life  or  a  boy  is  going 
into  business. 

602.  In  England  very  many  teachers  pursue  their 
avocations  while  studying  for  a  degree  ;  might  not 
that  be  done  here? — We  take  that  up  in  connection 
with  our  own  college,  and  we  went  to  Dr.  Muir 
about  it  some  little  time  ago,  I  think  in  September, 
1904.     We    thought    we  might  get  a  number  of 
teachers  here  who  were  ambitious  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  fit  themselves  for  higher  p<»ts,  to 
come  to  us  for  so  many  hours  during  the  day.    We 
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consulted  Dr.  Muir  on  the  matter,  as  to  whether  it       j**°f- 
would  be  feasible,  but  he  told  us  it  would  be  a     'M!A. 
matter  for  the  individual  schools,  and  he  could  not  Jul    —  190g 
make  any  arrangement   of  the  kind.     We  have, 
however,  done  something  in  that  direction  in  con- 
nection with  our  evening  classes,  which  furnish  a 
chance  for  a  teacher  who  is  ambitious.     Subjects 
like  electricity,  physics,  botany  and  modern  lan- 
guages are  taught  in  the  evening  so  many  hours  a 
week,  and  there  they  can  qualify  to  a  certain 
extent. 

603.  A  young  man  who  graduates  says,  I  have 
nothing  open  before  me  in  the  teaching  profession  ; 
I  shall  have  to  study  two  or  three  years  more  before 
I  am  fitted  to  take  a  good  situation  in  a  school  ;  I 
have  no  chance  of  getting  married  for  many  years ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  he  goes  into  something 
that  pays  much  better.     What  I  should  like  to  see 
is,  that  when  a  man  has  taken  his  degree,  he  shall 
be  ready  to  take  a  good  position  in  his  profession. 
I  do  not  want  him  to  be  delayed  too  long  ? — It  is 
not  advisable  as  a  rule  for  a  student  who  has  just 
got  through   his   B.A.,    to    go    right    away    and 
become  the  head  of  a   first-class  school,  but  he 
would  be  perfectly  fitted  to  take  a  class  in  a  first- 
class  school  in  order  to  get  necessary  experience. 
The  Department  might  say  that  a  year  or  two  years 
was  necessary.    A  young  fellow  straight  away  from 
college,  only  gets  a  junior  appointment  as  a  rule. 

604.  Mr.  Hellier.-]     With    regard    to    Chairs    of 
Education  in  Scotland,  are  they  a  success  or  other- 
wise?— I  would  not  venture    an    opinion.      My 
knowledge  is  old  and  not  worth  very  much. 

605.  You    quite  think   the  establishment  of  a 
Chair  of  Education  here  will  give  prestige  to  the 
teaching  profession  ? — Decidedly. 

606.  Have  you  thought  of   any  other  methods 
that  could  be  adopted  for  giving  teachers  a  better- 
status  in  this  country,  the  lack  of  which  proves  a 
great  bar  ? — My  idea  is  that  they  should  be  con- 
sidered   as    civil    servants,   I    think    that   would 
help. 
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(>07.   With    reference   to  the   school  leaving   e\- 

N\.Rit<-hie.  .  .  .  .,  .  ,        -       to,,     . 

M.A.      animation.   it  that  idea   is  entertained,  shoulcl  it 
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and  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  modify  the  school 

curriculum  for  the  last  year  or  so.  in  order  to  i:ive 
special  subjects  something  like  a  fair  chance?  — 
168,  At  a  certain  staye  the  school  might  be 
divided  into  a  modern  side  and  a  classical  side. 

608.  At  what  standard  should  that  take  place? 
—  Somewhere  about  the  school  higher,  the  sixth  or 
seventh  standard. 

609.  The  subjects  in  question  should  be  taken  up 
thoroughly  and  heartily,  should  they  not,  so  that 
the  leaving  certificate  might  be  of  value.  —  Yes. 

610.  As  to  the  Matriculation  and  School  Higher 
examinations,  is  not  the  Matriculation  examina- 
tion too  stiff  now  for  one  vear.     Should  not  two 

•/ 

years  be  allowed  for  the  average  child  ?  —  Yes,  I 
think  so. 


.  '.Hit  .//////.  1906. 


PRESENT  : 

Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malaii. 


Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Hcllier. 
Mr.  Eunciman. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Mr.  James  Reid  Whitton,  examined. 
•y,r.-.          611.  Chairman.}  I  believe  vou  are  the  principal 

.1.  II. \\hitton.      /.  j.v      -KT  i   n    11  /-*     J  IT 

of  the  Normal  College  in  Capetown  ? — Yes. 
»,  lace.     612.  And  you  have  been  there  for  a  considerable 
number  ol  years  ? — Yes,  27|  years. 

613.  The  Normal  College  is  (rather)  a  training 
place  for  teachers,  is  it  not  ? — Y« 

'II 4.  The  college  proper  ? — Yes. 

'!!.").  Have  you  any  idea,  during  the  time  you 
have  been  there,  how  many  teachers  have  passed 
through  your  hands? — Between  ."><><>  and  fiOO.  I 
am  not  able  to  say  the  exact  number. 
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616.  What  sort  of  teaching  certificate  do  these       ^ 
men  get  ? — Mostly  what  is  called  the  T.2  :  formerly 

it  was  the  middle  class  certificate.  July  9>  1906- 

617.  Formerly  these  men  used  to  work  for  their 
matriculation,  and  this  middle  class  examination 
simultaneously,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

618.  How  did  you  find  that   answer? — Not  so 
satisfactorily  as  the  previous  training  for  matricu- 
lation work. 

619.  You  found  it  was  better  to  have  men  who 
had  passed  matriculation  before  they  started  011 
training  for  teachers  ?  —Yes,  undoubtedly,  but  in 
former  years  we  induced  a  considerable  number  of 
lads  to  become  teachers  by  virtue  of  training  them 
for  matriculation. 

620.  If  you  had  not  had  that  system  of  training 
simultaneously  for  matriculation,  and  as  teachers, 
you  would  not  have  got  so  many  as  you  did  get  ? 
— No. 

621.  That  was  really  the  inducement,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes  ;  now  that  arrangements  have  been  changed, 
and  because  of  the  change,  the  numbers  for  T.  2 
have  lately  been  small,  but  they  are  growing. 

622.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  had  a  system  of 
allowing  them  to  work  for  T.  2,  while  working  for 
matriculation,  or  for,  say,  B.A.  simultaneously,    it 
would  increase  the  number  of  persons  going  in  as 
teachers  ? — That  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  increase  their  efficiency  as  teachers. 

623.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  train  men  in  that 
way    than  do  as  we  so  often  do,  take  men  as 
teachers  who  have  had  no  training  at  all  ? — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  your  point. 

624.  What  happens  now  is,  that  a  man  passes  his 
B.A.    without    any  training  as  a  teacher  at  all, 
subsequently  he  attends  a  vacation  course,   and 
gets  a  certificate.     My  question  is,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  let  a   man  working  up  for   the    B.A., 
undergo    a    certain    amount  of    training    simul- 
taneously ? — The  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would 
certainly  cause  professional  subjects  to  be  over- 
borne by  the  subjects  of  the  B.A.  course.    We  have 
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Mr.        !i;id  experience  of  it.     Lads  were  more  anxious  to 
pass  matriculation  than  to  pass  the  middle  class, 

July  9,  1906.  consequent! y  it  was  always  found  ditlicult  to  get 
them  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  practical  work . 
<;?."">.  That  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  couldiiot 
•t  the  middle  class  certificate  unless  they  passed 
matriculation  \J — Quite  so.  I  believe  what  would 
lie  found  an  admirable  plan  would  be  for  Dr.  Muir 
to  excuse  matriculated  students  what  is  called  the 
T.  3  examination,  and  allow  them  to  take  an  inde- 
pendent year  of  school  method  and  work,  and 
practice  to  get  T.  2.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
that  period. 

626.  When  should  they  take  that  ? — Immediately 
after  matriculation. 

627.  Not  before  ?— No.     You  will  not  get  lads  to 
take  a  course  of  training  as  pupil  teachers  as  you 
get  girls  to  do. 

628.  Mr.  Fremanfle.]  Is  not  that  so  at  present  : 
matriculated  girls  are  generally  excused  the  T.3 
examination,  are  they  not  ? — No.     It  is  an  import- 
ant point,  and  I  think  that  considerably  increased 
numbers  would  come  forward  as  candidates  for 
T.2  if  they  were  excused  the  T.3.     The  subjects  of 
T.3,  many  of  them,  could  very  well  be  put  into  the 
one  year's  course  for  T.2. 

629.  Chainii'inJ]  Dr.  Muir  said   with  regard   to 
this,  that  certain  subjects  are  taken  for  T.3  which 
a  re  very  useful  practical  subjects,  and  which  arc  not 
taken  for  T.2  ? — I  think  they  could  be  included  in 
the  T.?  syllabus  of  work. 

630.  You  think  they  should  be  ?— Yes. 

631.  I  believe  there  is  at  present  a  very  inade- 
quate supply  of  local  higher  grade  teachers.     To 
what  do  you  ascribe  that.     What  is  the   cause  ?— 
Many    causes.     My   own   knowledge  of   our   pa-t 
-indents,   and  the   knowledge   that    a    very    lai 
number  of  them   have  given  up  teaching,  has  led 
me  to  inquire,  and  it  is  partly  a  salary  question,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  i>the  most  important  reason. 
There   is   a    feeling  of   a   want  of  independence,  as 
well    a>   the   uncertainty    of   a    teacher's    position; 
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that  is  the  point  which  has  weighed  a  great  deal       Mr- 

.,,  P  i  if  J.R.Wbitton. 

with  very  many  of  our  young  teachers  here. 

632.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  uncertainty  of  a  Jul?  9'  1906- 
teacher's    position  ? — The    want    of    certainty    of 
tenure,  and  the  excessive  interference  in  many 

cases  with  teachers. 

633.  On  the  part  of  whom  ? — On  the  part  of  the 
managing  bodies.     That  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  our  Dutch  lads  whom  I  have 
trained. 

634.  They  do  not  like  this  sort  of  interference  on 
the    part     of    school    committees? — Just  so,  and 
there  is  the  lack  of  independence.     At  the  same 
time,  the  money  element  has  something  to  do  with 
it. 

635.  After  all,  there  are  holidays  four  times  a  yearr 
when  they  are  absolutely  free? — But  holidays  do  not 
bulk  at  all  in  a  young  man's  mind,  he  would  rather 
have    no    holidays,   and    more    independence    of 
thought  and  action. 

636.  Do  you  think  that  teachers  are  less  inde- 
pendent than  ordinary  civil  servants  ? — They  are 
free  from  care  comparatively. 

637.  Mr.  Fremantle.~]  Who  do   you   mean? — The 
civil   servants. 

638.  Chairman.']  The  men  trained  under  you,  do 
they  usually  undertake  to  teach  for  two  or  three 
years  ? — Yes.     The  Government  asks  for  two  years, 
and  the  church,  which  subsidizes  these  students, 
expects  three. 

639.  Are  they  taken  on  that  understanding  ? — 
Yes. 

640.  And     have     they     stuck     to     that? — The 
majority  have.     In  other  cases  they  have  very 
loyally  refunded  the  church  and  the  Government 
grants. 

641.  In  cases  where  they  have  not  stuck  to  it, 
they  have  refunded  ? — Not  a  few  have  done  so,  in 
fact  most  of  those  who  have  really  had  no  inten- 
tion of  teaching. 

642.  I  suppose  some  have  not  taught  the  full 
number  of  years  ? — I  think  there  are  cases  of  lads 
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-Mr.       who  have  not  taught  the  full  three  years,  and  who 

hMvo  not  refunded. 

juiy  ;»,  iiioc.     643.  There  are  not  many,  are  there  ? — No.    I  am 
not  able  to  follow  every  student's  career. 

<J14.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  country  have  been  trained  at  your  Normal 
College  ? — Most  of  these  are  men  who  after  leaving 
the  Normal  College  have  gone  on  to  take  their 
degree  at  the  South  African  or  Victoria  College. 
There  are  such  men  as  Profes>'>r>  Baartman  and 
Malherbe  of  Stellenbosch  ;  Dr.  Cillie  and  Mr.  le 
Roux  of  the  Paarl.  and  Mr.  Botha  of  Worcester,  all 
principals  of  High  Schools,  and  old  Normal 
College  students,  and  the  great  majority  of  our 
students  who  have  stuck  to  teaching  have  (I  think 
it  is  admitted  by  the  inspectors)  been  very  suc- 
cessful teachers. 

645.  Have  you  had  experience  of  a  good  many 
of  these  young  men  ;  do  they   supply  excellent 
material  for  the  purpose  ? — Excellent,   but   they 
want  much  drill  and  practice  in  teaching,  inde- 
pendent of  and  free  from  academic  studic 

646.  That  is  why  you  advocate  a  course  of  train- 
ing after  matriculation  or  B.A.  ? — Yes.     The  pre- 
sent year  I  have  only  six  such  students,  who  are 
devoting  themselves  to  work  in  the  school  entirely. 
and  I  think  everyone  will  prove  himself  an  excel- 
lent teacher. 

647.  The  system  is  different  now  from  what  it 
was  before  ? — Yes. 

648.  You  have  students  for  the  T.3  now?— Yi-  : 
we  have  at  present  a  large  number  of  lads  as  pupil 
teachers  who  were  admitted  at  specially  low  i  a  i 
We  have  55  students  in  all,  but  the  ma'ority  arc 
merely  pupil  teachers. 

649.  How  many  have  you  got  working  for  T.2  ? 
— Only  six. 

650.  In  former  years,  when  they  worked  for  the 
middle  class,  you  used  to  have  classes  of  more  ? — 
Yes,  16,  18,  and  20  a  year. 

').")!..  About  30  at  a  time  ? — Kather  more  in  both 
classes. 
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652.  What  arrangements  were  there  for  giving       Mr. 
them  a  practical  training  ? — We  had  to  give  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  to  practical  work,  but  it  was  July  9'  1906- 
much  less  than  we  can  afford  to  give  now.     That 

is  my  point. 

653.  You  have  a  school  attached  to  the  College 
I  believe,  and  they  got  their  practical  training 
there.     Was  there  somebody  to  supervise  them  ? — 
Yes,  always, — a  special  master,  and  I  also   super- 
vised myself. 

654.  You  used  to  go  into  the  classes  to  see  how 
they  conducted  them  ? — Yes,  and  give  the  students 
specimen  lessons  and  criticise  the  work.  They  also 
criticised  one  another  sometimes  very  bluntly  and 
very  fairly,   and  altogether  they    got    sharpened 
up  in  school  management  and  teaching. 

655.  Did  you  find  that  that  sort  of  thing  inter- 
fered with  the  efficiency  of  the  school  itself,  apart 
from  the  training  these  men  got  ? — Far  from  it :  it 
did  not  occur  too  frequently,  and  we  varied  the 
classes.     We  did  not  always  bake  the  same  class. 

656.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
Chairs  for  the  theory  and  history  of  education  ? — 
I  am  free  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  such  men  as  Professors  Eaartman 
and   Malherbe,    and  others  who  took  their  B.A. 
I  quite  approve  of  the  idea.     If  you  make  such 
students  take  their  T.2  first,  and  give  them  one 
year's  course  of  school  training  before  they  con- 
tinue their  intermediate  and  B.A.  studies,  I  think 
the  plan  would  be  very  successful. 

657.  Or  otherwise  let  them  begin  their  T.2  train- 
ing after  their  B.A.  ? — I  have  had  one  or  two  B.A.'s, 
men  who  have  come    to    us  after  taking    their 
degree,  and  they  have  done  very  well,  but  on  the 
whole  when  students  are  younger  (18,  19  or  20) 
they  are  able  to  give  themselves  to  such  technical 
subjects  as   sol-fa,  woodwork,  drawing,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  school  management  more 
heartily.     A  B.A.  is  apt  to  look  down  upon  these 
things. 
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Mr-  ^.  You  advocate  that  they  should  be^in  after 

L matriculation,   and   not    after    B.A.  ?— I  think  it 

July  «...  11. ...-,  Would  be  better. 

659.  Is  it  not  a  pity  in  the  case  of  a  student  -who 
intends  going  on  to  B.A.,  that  you  should  interrupt 
1 1  is  studies  for  a  year  ? — There  is  something  in 
that,  and  yet  I  have  known  the  interruption  some- 
times prove  beneficial. 

660.  Take  the  case  of  a  young  man  fairly  brill ia  1 1 1 . 
and  who  has  a  chance  of  getting  a   scholarship, 
just  on  the  border  line  as  regards  age  ? — There  Mi-t- 
eases in  which  it  is  a  pity  to  interrupt  studies,  no 
doubt. 

661.  Mr.  Fremantle.]  You  think  it  ought  to  be 
before  or  after  the   University  course,   and   not 
simultaneously  ? — Undoubtedly. 

662.  Cit(iiriti(ti).~\  Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  a 
>od  thing  for  the  colleges  to  have  Chairs  ? — Yes, 

in  the  way  I  have  indicated. 

663.  And  at    the  same  time   let  them  give   a 
practical  training  in  their  schools? — My  point  is, 
that  practical  training  and  the  study  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  school  management  are  apt  to  be 
placed  altogether  secondary  to  the  pure  arts  stud ; 

004.  Do  you  think  that  the  schools  generally 
can  be  used  for  the  training  of  teachers? — Any 
school  under  proper  supervision  will  suit  the 
purpo 

665.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
about  it? — No. 

660.  Mr.  Frt'Ht fiii/lc.]  How  long  have  you  been  a 
member  of  the  University  Council? — 24  years. 

007.  ClituniKin.]  What  view  do  you  take  of  the 
School  Kleiin •ntary  Examination? — I  have  always 
advocated  the  maintenance  of  the  two  school 
examination  > 

oos.  .]// .  Sam  r.}  You  say  that  there  arc  reasons, 
and  you  e;ave  the  reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  locally -trained  high  grade  teachers  ;  have 
you  any  remedy  t<»  Miirgest  for  that  :  is  not  the 
dilTiculty  experienced  everywhere  more  or  lee 
Yes. 
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669.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  :   suppose  you       Mr-. 
had  to  deal  with  the  question  ? — A   remedy  has  ' 
already  partly  been  found  in  the  Education  Act,  July  9' 1906- 
which  makes  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher  for  trivial 
reasons  much  more  difficult  than  formerly — that 

is,  the  dismissal  must  go  to  the  Board  from  the 
Committee,  and  from  the  Board  to  the  Super- 
intendent-General of  Education  for  sanction. 

670.  What  else  can  we  do  to  improve  things  : 
increase  the  salaries  ? — Certainly. 

671.  Give  better  emoluments  in  certain  cases  ?  — 
Certainly,   with   I   think,   regular  increments    of 
salary  from  the  earliest  time  of  appointment.     I 
am  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  young  men  who 
gave  up  teaching  did  not  fully  realize   certain 
benefits    that     were     attached     to    the    teaching 
profession  ;  and  perhaps  gave  it  up  hastily.     But, 
certainly  the  salary  question  is  an  important  one. 

672.  Mr.   Fremantle.~]    What   do  you   say   as  to 
pensions  on  retirement.     Are   they   always   satis- 
factory, or  could  there  be  an  improvement  ? — A 
great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  teachers,  and  I 
have    myself   advocated  very   strongly — optional 
retirement  for  men  at  55.     It  may  seem  an  early 
age,  but  headmasters  have  a  great  deal  of  strain, 
and  no  man   would   retire  at   55    ou   a  pension 
of  £150  a  year  or  so,  if  he  were  happy  and  success- 
ful, and  was  getting  on  in  his  position  ;  he  would 
continue.     But,  just  at  that  time  of  life,  the  public 

—not  merely  the  school  committees — but  the 
public,  are  apt  to  think  a  man  is  getting  old  and 
old-fashioned,  and  that  they  need  a  new  and 
brilliant  fellow  more  up-to-date.  In  no  case  does 
that  apply  so  strongly  as  in  the  case  of  men  over 
55  years  of  age. 

673.  Mr.  Ru-nciman.~\    Would    you  favour  some 
relaxation  in  the  method  of  passing  the  matricula- 
tion examination  ;  in  order  to  get  the  T.2   a  man 
has  to  pass  the  matriculation  ? — Yes. 

674.  At  the  present  time,  in  order  to  pass  the 
matriculation,   he  must  pass  in   all    subjects  ? — 
Yes. 
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,*?5-.  675.  Suppose   a   student   pass«  ^    in    all   but  one 
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subject,  and  passes  well,  would  you  favour  his  being 


July  ;'.  i'-".'".  allowed  to  v.0  up  for  the  subject  he  fails  in  next 
\«-ar.  and  in  the  meantime  continue  his  studies, 
and  then  if  he  passes  in  that  one  subject,  he 
should  be  .LM  anted  his  certificate  ?  —  I  think  not. 

676.  Will  you  tell  us  why  .'  —  I  think  it  is  not  a 
system  to  be  recommended. 

677.  Some  of  the  students  who  have  gone  in  for 
matriculation    have    perhaps    done    well    in    all 
subjects  except  one  ;  do  you  think  it  fair  that  they 
should   undergo    the    drudgery  of    studying    all 
the  subjects    again,   very   often  with    the  result 
that   they  give    up    any  idea    of    going    in    for 
teaching  at  all.    Perhaps,  too,  they  may  be  poor, 
and  their  parents  cannot  keep  them    longer  at 
school  ?  —  For  a  young  man  looking  to  be  a  teacher, 
no  repetition  work  should  be  a  drudgery,  and  I 
think  the  principle  you  suggest  an  unwise  one. 

678.  At  the  present  time  for  University  degrees, 
they  can   take  one  subject  every  year.     In  certain 
Univcrsit  ies  at  home,  I  believe,  they  can  ?  —  I  would 
not  say  it  is  a  bad  plan  altogether. 

679.  At  the  present  time  it  is  admitted  that  we 
have  a  scarcity  of  young  men  coming  forward  as 
teachers  ?  —  Yes. 

680.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  encourage  young 
men   to  become   teachers  by  a  slight    relaxation, 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  principle  of 
passing  the  matriculation  ?  —  I  think  not.     Such  a 
course  would  involve  great  complication  I  think, 
and   prove   a   danger.      A   student,   for    instance, 
dislikes  a  particular  subject,  but  for  a  man  intend- 
ing to  be  a  teacher,  that  is  the  very  reason  why  he 
must  be  in  ade  to  stick  to  it. 

681.  Have  you  not  found  in  your  career  that 
perhaps   a    student    has   not  got   the    faculty   for 
studying    -<>nic   particular   subject.       He   may  not 
have    the    natural    ability:     take   languages,    for 
instance?  —  There  are  such  cases  no  doubt,  but  at 
present  I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  relaxing  the 
standard  —  the    matriculation    standard    is   not  a 
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very  high  one  for  men  who  are  going  to  be  teachers,       *£• 
and  I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  relaxation. 

682.  What  is  to  be  gained  by  making  men  study  July  9>  1906- 
the  whole  of  these  other  subjects  a  second  time  ? — 
They    get    greater     confidence     and     ability    in 
teaching. 

688.  The  Colonial  Secretary  J]  You  said  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  having  Chairs  of  Education  :  do 
you  think  the  result  of  having  Chairs  of  Education 
at  say  the  South  African  College,  the  Yictoria 
College  and  the  Grahamstown  College  wo'uld  bring 
you  an  increased  supply  of  higher  grade  teachers  ? 
— I  think  it  might. 

684.  You  are  not  certain  ? — The  more  inducement 
and  help  that  you  offer  to  young  men  the  greater 
the  chances  of  getting  more  teachers. 

685.  Do  you  consider  the  one  year's  course  after 
matriculation    should    be    a    practical  course  ? — 
Entirely. 

686.  Do  you  consider  that  sufficient? — I  think 
so.     The  course  is  not  weighted  with  heavy  study; 
it  is  mostly  technical  and  practical. 

687.  The  grant  is  £40,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

688.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? — I  think  it 
might  be  increased. 

689.  You  think  the  grant  might  be  raised  and 
that  would  attract  more  students  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  help  to  do  so. 

690.  What  would  you  raise  it  to  ?— £50  or  £60. 

691.  You  said  that  the  reason  why  the  teaching 
profession  is  not  attractive  is  that  the  salaries  are 
insufficient  and  you  said  also  that  there  was  inter- 
ference by  the  managing  bodies,  can  you  give  me 
any  cases  that  have  come  under  your  notice ;  what 
is  the  class  of  interference  ? — Interference  from 
parents  as  well  as  from  managing  bodies.     Parents 
sometimes    interfere    with    the    teacher    himself 
directly. 

692.  Is  it  interference  in  the  management  of  the 
school  or  interference  in  the  course  of  instruction  ? 

—Partly  both  perhaps. 

6tJ3.  Has  there  been  any  case  of  Departmental 
interference  ? — I  think  not,  not  to  my  knowledge. 
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^  for  teachers'  salaries  —  on   wliat  lines  would  you  do 
v.  i%6.  that  ?  —  A    scale    based    upon   qualifications  plus 
jMTiriice  and  phis  siicce—. 

(ill.").  That  would  result  in  a  school  committee 
having  lo  take  a  teacher  at  a  particular  salary 
whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  would  it.  not  ?  —  I  pre- 
Mime  that  each  School  Board  will  have-  a  scale  of 
laries  suited  to  its  own  district.  1  would  not 
advocate  a  universal  scah'  for  the  Colony.  Each 
School  Beard  should  fix  the  scale  for  itself. 

696.  You  would  not  advocate  that  a  man  should 
have  a   salary   attached  to  his  person,  and  to  be 
a  hie  to  earrv  it  about  with  him  ?  —  No. 

697.  Mr.  Slater.]  How  far  does  a  T.  2  certificate 
qualify.     Would  it  qualify  for  the  principal  of  a 
first  -class  school  ?  —  I  think  not  per  xe.  but  I  think 
that  our  past  students  who  have  the  T.  2  with  a 
decree  are  qualified. 

698.  Suppose   your    plan    wTas    adopted,   and  a 
young  man  passed  his  T.  2.  and  after  that  became  a 
graduate,  would  the  Department  accept  him  as  the 
principal  of  a  high  school?  —  He  would,  perhaps, 
be  eligible  as  far  as  any  regulation  is  concerned, 
but    I    think    he    would    require   some   previous 
experience-  in  teaching. 

699.  A   man    nets    his  degree   say.   and  then  he 
thinks  there  N   nothing  before  him.  and  he   Un- 
to something  rise.     Are  there  not  such  cases?  —  I 
do  not  think  that  element  has  entered  much  into 
any  student  s  difficulties   in   preventing  him  from 
beeoniini:  a  teacher. 

700.  You  spoke  of  the  uncertainty  which  teachers 
e:\  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  school  com- 
mitteeorthe   parents  could  practically  make   his 
plat                liable?  —  Yes. 

701.  If  a  teacher  offends   >oine   principal  per>«>n 
in  a  little  town    he  is  done  for.  perhaps  ?  —  Thai  i- 
not  an  uncommon  experience. 

7<r>.  And   he   may   not  be   able   to    <_:et    another 
place,  which  i-  a  -erioiis  thing?  —  V 
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703.  Where  would  you  recommend  that  a  young       Mr. 

L    -i    •  J.-L  •  •    i  •     •  •        J.-U  ±1       j  J.  R.  Whitton. 

man  taking  this  special  training  in  the   method        _ 
and  the  practice  of  education  should  be  taught  ?  July  9'  1906- 
-That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Normal  College. 

704.  Your  remedy  is  that  they  should  go  to  the 
Normal  College  ? — Certainly. 

705.  It  has  been  said  that  we  need  not  complain 
if  we  cannot  get  male  teachers,  because  we  can  get 
females,  do  you  think  the  substitution  of  females 
in  a  large  proportion  for  males  would  meet  the 
case  ? — That  has  already  been  done  to  some  extent. 

706.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  thing  ? — I  do 
not  regret  it  up  to  a  certain  standard  in  school 
work — a  certain  proportion.     I  think  it  is  a  great 
advantage    to    have     male    teachers    above    say 
Standard  IY  at  least. 

707.  With  regard  to  special  Chairs  of  Education? 
might  not    that  be    rendered    unnecessary    if    a 
teacher  got  his  practice  in  some  school,  in  addition 
to  what  he  learned  from  books  as  to  school  method. 
Say  there  was  an  optional  subject  for  the   B.A., 
where  a  teacher  could  pass  an  examination  in  the 
theory  of  education  wJiile  he  was  getting  practice 
in  his  own  school  ? — Theory   without  practice  is 
like  trying  to  swim  without  water.    You  may  read 
up  the  theory  of  swimming  and  drown  the  first 
time  you  go  into   deep   water.      All  experience 
shows  that  teaching  above  all  things,  especially 
elementary   teaching    requires   training,   practice, 
example  and  constant  drill  in  a  training  college. 

708.  If  there  were  a  Chair  of  Education  at  some 
of    the   colleges,  then  a  teacher  would  have  to 
attend  the  classes  in  order  to  pass,  whereas  he 
could  have  plenty  of  practice  in  his  own  school 
every  day.     If  there   was  an  optional  subject  in 
which  he  could  be  examined  in  writing  as  to  the 
theory,  would  not  that  meet  the  case  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.     A  man  may  become  a  fair  teacher,  or 
even  an  excellent  teacher  after  years  of  experi- 
menting on   his  classes,  but  it  is  at  the  pupils' 
expense. 
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Mr  7oi).  Do  you  think  he  need  actually  attend  the 

"lectures;    that    is  what  I  mean  ?— That  course  is 
July  9,  1906.  adopted  now  in  preparing  for  the  T.I. 

710.  ClmirnKin.']    If  the  year  which -is  given  to 
practical  training  is  spent  in  one  of  these  colleges, 
attending  classes  on  the  theory  and  history  of 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  practical 
instruction,  would  not  that  meet  the  purpose  of 
practical  training.    I  am  talking  of  after  the  B.A.  ? 
— There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  success- 
ful, if  practical  training  is  given. 

711.  Is  there   any   reason  why  he   should  not 
receive  quite  as  good  a  training  in  that  way  as  in 
a  training  institute  ? — Given  the  proper  staff. 

712.  The   Colonial  SecretariiJ]    Could    not    you 
utilize  the  South  African  College  as  a  practising 
school  for  teachers,  with  its  present  staff  ? — That  I 
cannot  say.     There  must  be  one  or  more  members 
of  the  staff   devoting  time   very  largely  to  this 
special  work. 

713.  Would  it  interfere  with  the  South  African 
College  School,  if  it  was  generally  known  that  it 
was  a  practising  school ;  would  it  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  school  itseK  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would.    I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  have  not  found 
it  so. 

714.  Mr.  HellierJ]  Have  you  submitted  this  pro- 
posal of  yours  to    Dr.  Muir  with  regard  to  lads 
who  have  matriculated,  taking   a    year    in    the 
Normal  College  instead  of  their  three  years  pupil 
teachers'  course  ? — It  is  in  practice  now,  but  as  to 
lads  who  have  not  been  pupil  teachers  and  have 
passed  matriculation,  I  have  not  yet  approached 
Dr.   Muir  on  the  subject  of  their  being  excused 
from  the  T.  3  examination. 

715.  Supposing  these  lads  came  to  the  Normal 
College,   in  what  respect  would  they  differ  from 
students    already    in    the  Normal  College  being 
trained  for  teachers? — I  have  students  of  both 
kind- 

716.  What  would  be  the  great  difference  between 
them  ? — Matriculated  men  have  a  higher  standard 
of  work — a  higher  level  of  attainments. 
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717.  Would  not  both   classes  be  very  suitable 
pupils  to  be  taught  the  theory  of  education  ?  — 

They  are  being  taught  the  theory  of  education  July  9>  1906< 
now. 

718.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  lads  were  attracted 
under    this    new    arrangement,    would    not    the 
Normal  College  be  a  very  fitting  place  for  develop- 
ing this  scheme.     If  we  had  chairs  of  education  all 
over  the  country,  we  should  have  so  few  students 
in  some  places.     At  the  beginning  would  it  not  be 
better    to    concentrate  at  the  place  where  it  is 
alreadj7'  to  some  extent  being  done  ?  —  Concentration, 
is  of  course  a  very  good  thing,  and  the  dissipation 
of  effort  in  any  direciion  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
I  think. 

719.  Would  not  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  in 
the  initial  stages  some  development  of  this  kind 
would  be  better  than  establishing  chairs  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Colony  ?  —  Perhaps  it  might. 

720.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  success 
of  chairs  of  education  in  Scotland  ?  —  I  do  not  think 
in  early  times,  at  any  rate,  they  were  of  much  good. 

721.  Why    not  ?  —  Because    the    students    were 
wanting  in  practical  experience. 

722.  In  the    Normal  College    they    would    get 
practice,  would  they  not  ?  —  Yes. 

723.  Mr.  Fremantle.]  You  gave  us  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  teaching  profession  was  not  so 
popular  as  formerly,  and  with  regard  to  the  retire- 
ment of  teachers,  you  suggested  that  they  should 
be  allowed  the  option  of  retiring  at  55  ;  what  do 
you  say  about  women  ?  —  I  would  say  the  age  of 
50  for  women. 

724.  If  this  change  were  made,  do  you  think  it 
would  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  profession  ? 


725.  With  reference  to  pensions,  could  anything 
be  done  in  that  way  to  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  profession,  or  are  the  present  arrangements 
satisfactory  in  your  opinion  ?  —  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  scale  of  pensions  available  under  what  is 
called  the  amended  schedule  of  salaries,  is  not 
what  could  be  called  unsatisfactory. 
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n'  on  the  last  three  years  of  work  before  retirement  ? 

Jui.v  ».  1906  ---  That   point    lias    not   yet    been    reached.      It   is 

based   on   the   Government    grant    paid    for    the 

teacher's  salary. 

7?7.  For  the  last  three  years?  —  No;  the  year  of 
retirement. 

728.  Do  you  think  that  is  satisfactory  ?  —  No. 
7  '.'!>.  What  would  you  suggest  instead  ?  —  It 
>hould  be  based  on  the  three  hest  consecutive  years 
of  service,  for  it  has  happened  not  infrequently  t  hat 
for  the  reasons  I  have  alluded  to  already,  a  man 
has  been  degraded  in  rank  through  no  fault  of  his 
own.  There  have  been  not  a  few  such  cases. 

730.  Through  simply  being  worn  out  ?  —  Quite  so. 

731.  You  said  that  there  was  no  interference  by 
the  Education  Department  ;  what  about  the  inspec- 
tors, are  the  relations  between  the  inspectors  and 
the  teachers  quite  satisfactory?  —  Fairly  satisfactory, 
I  think. 

732.  That  does  not  tend  to  make  the  profession 
repulsive  in  any  way  does  it?  —  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  say  so. 

733.  With  regard  to  training,  do  you  think  it  is 
a  proper  thing  that  teachers  in  high  schools  should 

»  through  the  same  training  course  as  elementary 
ichers?  —  Any    teacher  is   all    the   better   for   a 

knowledge  of  elementary  work,  he  has  to  learn  it 

afterwards  whether  he   will  or  not,  for  his  own 

school  work. 

7;U.  You  think  that  it  would  not  be  \visoto  have 

01  em  of  training  for  high  school  teachers  and 

another  for  elementary  teachers'/  —  Xo,   though  we 
liavi-  -onn't  him:  of  that  now  in  our  o\vii  case. 

'.  How  is  that?  —  We  have  more  than  1<>  lads 
(pupil  teachers)  who  are  not  preparing  for  niatri- 
ilaiioii.  hill  merely  for  T.3.  Of  those  |O  most 
will  <_••<)  and  teach  at  once,  and  some  will  after- 
wards. I  think,  continue  their  studies  for  matricu- 
lation. The  foriiit  '•  are  elementary  teachers  pure 
and  simple.  Bui  men  \\  ho  have  matriculated  and 
are  (jiialiiied  will  go  on  later  to  their  B.A. 
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736.  The  difference  would  simply  be  that  the  high       Mr- 
school  teachers  would  have  a  further  training  ? — J'R' 
Yes. 

737.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  take  elementary  training  ? 

-I  think  it  is  desirable — in  so  far  as  that  is  implied 
in  the  T.2  certificate. 

738.  You  mean  excusing  them  the  T.3  ? — Yes. 

739.  As  to  the  University  teachers  without  any 
practical  training  ? — I  think  the  majority  of  them 
would  admit — indeed  I  have  known  many  of  them 
to  admit — that  they  have  gained  their  experience 
at  the  expense  of  their  children. 

740.  You  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  went 
through  a  course  of  training  ? — Yes,  some  training. 

741.  In  their  case  would  you  also  like  to  see 
them  take  the  T.3  or  T.2,  or  some  special  course  ? 

-The  T.2,  if  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  T.3  could 
be  imported  into  it. 

742.  You   think   that  training   at   the    Normal 
College  would  be  better  than  training  schools  like 
the  South  African  College  School,  or  the  Victoria 
College  School,  as  they  are  at  present  ? — It  has 
been  our  work  for  27  years,  we  have  gone  specially 
into  it. 

743.  I,t  would  necessitate  some  alteration  in  the 
arrangements  at  those  schools,  would  it  not,  if  you 
made  them  into  training  colleges  ? — Certainly. 

744.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  in  Cape  Town 
lectures  at  the  South  African  College  by  a  professor 
of  training,  and  could  your  Normal   College  co- 
operate in  that  way  ? — It  might  be  possible. 

745.  Would  you  look  with  sympathy  on  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind  ? — Quite. 

746.  Chairman.']     You     do     think    it    is  very 
desirable  to  train  the  majority   of    our  teachers 
locally  instead  of  importing  them  ? — Yes. 

747.  Mr.  Malan.]  A  young  man  goes  to  college 
and  passes  his  B.A.  degree  in  honours,  but  he  has 
not  got  the  T.3  or  T.2  ;   what  course  would  you 
suggest  for  him  to  become  a  teacher  ? — I  think  he 
might  very  well  take  a  year's  course  for  the  T.2 
and  afterwards  read  up  privately  for  the  T.I. 
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Mr-          748.  And  you  would  excuse  him  theT.3? — Yes. 
749.   He  could  attend    at   your  training  college 
July  9,  1906.  aini  oVt  his  T.2  ?— Yes. 

7.~><).  And  for  the  intermediate  student  ? — He  also 
is  excused  T  3. 

751.  And  the  matriculated  student  ? — He  is  not 
excused,  he  must  pass  the  T3  first. 

752.  Would  you  insist  on  that  ? — No. 

753.  Chaininni.~]    You  are  here  to-day  as  repre- 
senting the  South  African  Teachers'  Association,  I 
believe  ? — I  was  asked  to  do  so. 

754.  Mr.    Frt  mi  i  ntle.~\    You  have  I  think  been 
President  twice  ? — Yes. 

7.V>.  Clid/nixm.}  There  has  been  complaint  on 
the  part  of  many  about  pupils  being  over  ex- 
amined ;  there  are  University  examinations,  De- 
partmental Examinations,  and  inspections.  With 
regard  to  the  Elementary  and  School  Higher 
Examinations,  they  are  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  they  were  in  existence  long  before  the 
Departmental  Examinations  were  introduced  ? — 
Yes. 

756.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the 
School   Higher  and  the   School  Elementary   Ex- 
aminations?— Hitherto  I  have  been  so,  but  I  think 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  School  Elementary 
Examination  may   quite  well  be  dropped.      The 
School  Higher  Examination  I  think  at  present  is 
necessary  as  a  valuable  preparatory  to  the  heavier 
work  of  matriculation. 

757.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  such 
a  large  majority  of  our  pupils  leave  at  the  elemen- 
tal :  .re,  or  even  before  that,  is  it  not  desirable 
to  have  a  sort  of  leaving  examination  about  then  ? 

—If  it  \\vrc  used  a^  such,  but  it   has  been  dropped 
by  almost  all  the  lanje  schools  in  the  country. 

8.    You  think  it  is  better  for  it  to  go? — On  the 
whole,  y. 

7.")!).  But  you  would  retain  the  School  Higher 
Kxaminat  ion  ?-  ( 'ertainly. 

7<i().  It' you  did  retain  the  School  Higher  Exam- 
ination, would  you  retain  it  as  it  is  at  present 
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under  the  University,  or  would  vou  put  it  under  T  „  *£• 

-n-i  i«  T-V  Vr      i  -         11  TT     •     J.K.  Wmtton. 

the    Education    Department  ? — u  nder    the     Uni- 
versity I  think,  as  a  preliminary  to  matriculation.  July  9<  r 

761.  You  do  not  favour  the  idea  of  putting  it 
under  the  Education  Department  ? — No. 

762.  Why  not? — The  Departmental  Examinations 
and  the  University  Examinations  must  necessarily 
have  some  points  of  difference,  and  that  would  be 
my    reason    for  saying  that    the    School    Higher 
Examination  should  for  the  present  remain  as  a 
preparatory  for  matriculation. 

763.  Take  the   School   Higher  Examination  by 
itself — do  you  think  it  should  be  under  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

764.  Why  ? — Because  the  examinations  are   on 
slightly  different  lines. 

765.  Say  that  there  was  only  the  School  Higher 
Examination  in  addition  to  the  inspections,  would 
you  still  advocate  its  being  under  the  University 
instead  of  being  under  the  Education  Department? 
— I  think  so. 

766.  Why  ? — I  have  indicated  broadly,  that  the 
University  Examinations  are  on  a  certain  line,  and 
the  departmental  inspection  is  on  slightly  different 
lines. 

767.  Mr.  FremanUeJ]   Can  you  give  us  any  des- 
cription of  the  lines  ? — Is  not  the  first  step  already 
taken  by  Dr.  Muir  in  that  direction  by  his  saying 
that    individual    inspection    of     the     pupils     in 
Standards  C  and  D  is  to  be  done  away  with  in  the 
high  schools  :    that  is  part  of  the  reason  for  its 
being  retained  by  the  University. 

768.  Chairman.]  Would  you  think  it  desirable 
that  the  curriculum  should  be  kept  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  or  that  the  University  should 
have  a  say  in  the  matter  also  ? — I  favour   the 
University  retaining  the  School  Higher  Examina- 
tion, because  it  is  on  lines  leading  up  to  matricula- 
tion. 

769.  For  that    reason    only? — Mainly    so,    and 
candidates  are  all  the  better  for   a   preliminary 
examination  conducted  as  the  School  Higher  is. 
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M-.          770.    The    Departmental     Examinations    have 

•  rung  up  within  the  last  few  yc;irs.  liave  they  not  ? 
July  :».  i -MM; — Yes.  a  large  number. 

771.  How  do  you  view  that  as  a  teacher? — I 
think  they  have  hern  overdone  in  number  and 
also  in  regard  to  want  of  adjustment.  This  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  new. 

77?.  Taking  them  as  they  are  now,  do  you  think 
that  so  many  Departmental  Examinations  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school? — They  did. 

778.  Do  they  still  ?— Yes. 

774.  You  are  in  favour  of  abolishing  them,  are 
yon  not  ? — Not  all. 

775.  In  the   case   of  pupils    other    than    pupil 
ichers.  do  you  think  these  examinations  inter- 
fere with  their  studies  ;  should  they  be  forced  to 

>  in  for  them  ? — I  think  they  do  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

77(>.  Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  abolished  ? 
— They  might  be  reduced  in  number. 

777.  What  would  you  do  away  with  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  off-hand.  I  am  unable  at  the 
moment  to  make  suggestions,  but  I  must  say  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  quarters  for  steady  work, 
was  interrupted  by  one  or  other  of  the  Depart- 
mental Examinations. 

77S.  You  do  not  think  that  these  examinations 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  pupils  ? — Not  in  such 
numbers  as  they  are  at  present. 

779.  Dr.  Muir  says  that  in  the  case  of  some  of 
them    at    any    rate — woodwork,  drawing,  singing, 
and    1 1 'clinical    things   of  that  sort — the  ordinary 
inspectors    cannot    inspect  in   them,  and   that   for 
that    rea-on   it   i>  desirable  that  there   should   be 
examinations  in  them? — I  think  teachers  do  not 
object  so  much  to  those  as  to  others,  such  as  Latin 
and  mathematics.  &<•. 

780.  In  the  case  of  the   hinh    schools  which  are 
visited  by  the  woodwork  and  needlework  ins].- 
tors,  do  you  think   even   after   a    visit   like  that  it 
-hould  be  necessary  t<>  have  an  examination? — I 
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am  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  total  abolition  of  j  R  ^hi 
examinations  in  the  case  of  music,  woodwork  and 
drawing.     Those  are  important  subjects  for  chil-  July  9>  1: 
dren  in  large  centres,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  advocate  their  abolition.    It  is  the  excessive 
number  of  examinations  that  I  have  objected  to 
hitherto. 

781  You  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  member  of 
the  University  Council.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  relationship  between  the 
University  and  the  Education  Department.  Is 
there  anything  that  might  be  altered  so  as  to 
improve  matters  ? — I  think  the  University  should 
consult  with  Dr.  Muir  both  with  regard  to  the 
School  Elementary  and  the  School  Higher  Exami- 
nations. Indeed  that  was  done  in  the  past. 

782.  You  would  not  put  things  below  matricula- 
tion outside  the  sphere  of  the  University  at  all ; 
you  would  put  them  altogether  under  the  Educa- 
tion Department  ? — Not  at  present. 

783.  Mr.  Malan.~]  Do  you  as  a  teacher  favour  the 
system  of  individual  inspection  or  class  inspection  ? 
— In  the  higher  standards,  class  inspection. 

784.  Why  ? — For   a  good   many  reasons.      Any 
inspection  conducted  for  only  a  short  time  in  res- 
pect of  written  work  is  unsatisfactory  in  Standards 
C    and    D,   as     compared    with    the    University 
Examination. 

785  Do  you  think  the  system  of  class  inspection 
could  be  extended  ? — I  think  it  might,  even  to  B 
and  A. 

786.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  enable 
the   Department   to  dispense  with  some  of  their 
written  Departmental  Examinations  ?— Certainly. 

787.  You  would  then  throw  more  responsibility 
on  to  the   teachers    themselves    as  regards  the 
efficiency  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes. 

788.  You  think  that  could  be  safely  undertaken? 
Yes,  in  the  high  schools. 

789.  2 he  Colonial  Secretary.']  I  understand  that 
in  the  Departmental  Examinations  you  take  needle- 
work  and   woodwork,   and    have   a   three   years' 

A17.  Y)  X5  —Education.  H 
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.i  n  whi't.-i,  (><)lll<('     ^hould  not  there  be  an  examination    at 
tli-   did  of  each  year  ? — Yes.  but  I  have  not  Liiv.  n 
i;-tlir  matter  much  thought 

/'.M>.  In  order  to  le»en  the  number  of  examina- 
tions, would  not  you  drop  out  the  lower  on* 
That  niii^ht  be  done. 

791.  That  would  lessen  the  number  of  examiners, 
would  it  not? — Yes.  but  the  subject  increases  in 
difficulty  and  importance. 

792  Mr.  M(dan.~\  Do  not  you  think  the  first  and 
second  stage  could  be  done  by  the  ordinary  wood- 
work inspector  ? — I  think,  certainly,  it  might  be. 

70.3.  You  think  it  might  be  so  arranged  that  we 
could  drop  out  the  lower  two  years  and  have  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  ? — Yes,  they 
are  very  disturbing  to  the  regular  class  work. 

794.  The  Colonial  Secretary.]  Is  there  a  Depart- 
mental Examination  in  Latin,  and  where  is  it  held  ? 

-Yes,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  student 
preparing  for  matriculation  from  taking  a  very 
elementary  Latin  or  Mathematics  paper  and 
appearing  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  any  of  these 
examinations. 

795.  Do  you  know   of  any  other  examinations 
besides  the  Departmental  Examinations  ? — There 
are  the  Taal  Bond  Examinations. 

796.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  those  ?— 
No  personal  experience. 

797.  The  papers  are  set  by  the  Taal  Bond  ? — Yes. 

798.  How  are  the  examinations  conducted  and 
where  ? — The  examinations  are  usually  conducted 
I  think  on  a  Saturday  in  one  or  other  of  the  cla  — 
rooms  of  the  school,  and  they  are  presided  over  by 
some  Commissioner.     I  am  not  sure  how  he  is 
appointed. 

71)9.  Is  it  a  stiff  examination  ? — There  are 
ill-ados  of  difficulty  in  the  examinations. 

0.   Hi -quiring    some    preparation? — Yes,    con- 
siderable. 

801.  Are  the  examinations  held  also  at  the  end 
of  i  h'  -diool  year  ? — I  am  not  sure  of  the  date. 

••.'.   What      is    their    nature? — Language    and 
literature  entirely. 
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803.  I  suppose  they  are  in  the  same  category  as  T  ,  *£:. . 

IT '      .1  •        j  •  n       -XT       -i        -i  j  J  J.R.Whitton. 

all  other  examinations  ? — JNo  doubt. 

804.  Mr.  Fremantle.]  As  to  inspection,  I  under-  Ju]y  9'  1906- 
stand  that  the  promotion  of  a  child  from  one  class 

to   another  is  to   a  large  extent  settled  by  the 
inspectors  at  present  ? — Yes. 

805.  Is  that  satisfactory  in  your  opinion  ? — Not 
as  a  rule,  if  it  is  to  be  absolute. 

806.  Is    it    too    absolute    at    present    in    your 
opinion  ? — If  an  inspector  says  absolutely  to  me, 
the  principal  of  the  school,  that  a  child  should 
not  be  put  forward,  I  must  say  I  am  the  better 
judge,  in  the  majority  of  cases  at  any  rate. 

807.  But  not  in  the   minority  ? — 1   think   it  is 
possible  that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the 
inspector's  judgment  should  be  deferred  to. 

808.  How  would  it  be  decided  which  was  to 
have  his  way,  the  principal  or  the  inspector  ? — It 
is  difficult  to  say.     I  think  the  promotion  or  the 
keeping  back  of  children  in  the  standards  should  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster  or  the  headmistress 
as  a  rule. 

809.  You    think    that    some    alteration   in  the 
present  system  is  desirable  in  this  particular  ? — I 
think  so.     I  have  not  found  inspectors  absolutely 
determined  that  a   child   should  be  kept    back. 
There  may  have  been  trouble  with  others  in  such 
a  matter,  I  daresay. 

810.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  University  which 
conducts  school  examinations,  or  is  our  University 
unique    in    that? — There     are    the     Oxford    and 
Cambridge  local  examinations. 

811.  How  is  it  in  Australia  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

812.  With  regard  to  these  examinations,  do  you 
think  an  examination  at  the  close  of  Standard  VII. 
is  desirable,  corresponding  to  the  School  Elementary 
Examination  ? — My  argument  in  the  past  for  the 
School  Elementary  was  that  it  proved  a  leaving 
certificate  for  a  certain  class  of  children,  and  as 
such,  was  the  means  of  keeping  many  children 
longer  at  school  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been. 
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Mr-.  SI.0).     Clniiniuni.        Suppose      you     added     book- 

1  keeping  and  natural  science,  could  it  not  be  made 

July  ••  i    vn-y   u^.-fii)    examination  at  that   stage  ?— II    is 

proposed  to  introduce  book-keeping   into  the  new 

school   leaving  certificate,  but  that    is   at  a  much 

higher  MMLM-. 

si  l.  At  present  I  believe  the  Post  Office  and  the 
banks  accept  students  who  have  passed  Standard 
VI.  ? — On  the  other  hand,  many  merchants  and 
hank  managers  have  told  me  that  they  prefer  boys 
direct  from  school,  without  any  imperfect  and 
confusing  knowledge  of  book-keeping. 

815.  Mr.  Fre mantle.]  Taking  these  three  exam- 
inations as  they  are  at  present,  the  School  Elemen- 
tary,   the    School   Higher,   and    Matriculation  or 
leaving  certificate,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that 
one  fault  is,  that  they  are  not  compulsory,  so  that 
only  the  best  students  are  presented  for  them  ; 
would  you  endorse  that.    Is  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  made   compulsory  ? — I  doubt  whether 
you  could  make  them  compulsory. 

816.  If  the  Education   Department    conducted 
these  examinations,  could  it  make  them  compul- 
sory ? — What  about  the  parents.     There  are  many 
parents  who  will  not  allow  their  children  to  enter 
for  examinations. 

817.  So  that  in  this  particular,  there  would  be 
no  improvement,  if  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tions was  handed  over  from  the  Universitv  to  the 

V 

Education  Department  ? — I  do  not  think  BO. 

818.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Univer- 
sity Examinations,  have  they  any  broadening  effect 
on  the  education  of  the  country,  or  have  they  a 
narrowing   effect? — They    have    much  the   same 
action    perhaps   as    all    examinations  have:    the 
student-  have  to  work  in  a  certain  groove.     I  have 
frequently  thought  that  the  School  Higher  Exam- 
ination    might  be  improved,  and  originally  I    was 
in  hope  that  it  might  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  school  leaving  certificate  examination,  so  that 
it  would  have  been  an  inducement  still  for  boys  of 
a  certain  class  to  remain  longer  at  school.     I  think 
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the  proportion  who   will    remain    for  this    new       Mr. 
leaving  certificate  will  be  very  smaU  indeed. 

819.  Do  you  think  the  examinations,  as  conducted  July  9 
by  the  University,  are  on  liberal  lines,   or  do  they 
tend  to  cramming  ? — Cramming,  I  suppose,  is  done; 
but    I    have   always  maintained   that    the    most 
intelligently  prepared  students  did  the  best. 

820.  So  in  that  way,  the  University  Examinations 
tend    to    encourage     intelligent     preparation  ? — I 
think  so. 

821.  Do  you  think   the  reports  issued   by  the 
University  from   the   examiners  are  valuable? — 
Some  parts  of  them. 

822.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  another 
fault  of  the  University  examinations  is  that  there 
are  no  reports  on  special  schools,  would  it  be  an 
improvement  if  the  examiners  were  empowered  to 
make  special  reports  on  special  schools,  not  neces- 
sarily for  publication  ? — 1  do  not  think  so. 

823.  Why  not  ? — Because  of  invidious  and  odious 
comparisons. 

824.  If    the    Education   Department    instituted 
corresponding  examinations  to  take  the  place  of 
these,  would  it  be  desirable  that  the  Department's 
examiners  should  make  reports  on  special  schools? 

—Only  to  the  authorities  of  those  schools. 

825.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  Univer- 
sity examiners  reporting  only   to   the  authorities 
of  the  schools  ? — In  special  cases  it  might  be  done. 

826.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  ? — I  doubt  it. 

827.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  if  the  Education 
Department  made  reports  on  the  work  of  special 
schools  ? — There  are  reports  now. 

828.  You  do  not  think  any  further  reports  are 
wanted,  do  you  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

829.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
mention  to  the  Committee  ? — I  think  not. 
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Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 

Mr.  Sauer.  Mr.  Hellier. 

Mr.  Mclntosh.  Mr.  Malan. 

Mr.  Fremantle.  Mr.  Slater. 
The  Colonial  Secretary. 

Mr.  William  Chubb  Meredith,  examined. 

Me'miith'        830.  Chairman.]    You    are    principal  of  the  Port 
Elizabeth  High  School?—  Yes,  of   the    Grey    Insti- 


831.  You  still  are  and  were  President  of  the  South 
African  Teachers'  Association  ?—  Yes,  until  the  end 
of  the  year. 

832.  You  presided  over  the  meeting  at  King  Wil- 
liam's Town?—  Yes. 

833.  Have  you  been  a  teacher  long?  —  I  have  been 
a  teacher  over  24  years. 

834.  Where  did  you  receive  your  education?  —  In 
KM  inland.     I  am  a  graduate  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity,   and    had    for   four   years   experience    in    a 
Secondary  school,  and  have  been  out  here  20  years. 

835.  You,  of  course,  know  the  way  in  which  in- 
spections are  conducted?  —  Yes. 

836.  Do  you  consider  them  a  fair  test  of  the  know- 
led  LTC  of  the  pupils?—  Well,  they  are   not  as  com- 
plete as  I  would  like  to  see  them.     They  are  not  my 
ideal  of  examinations.      They  are,  of  course,   not 
fully  complete.     They  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  school,  and  are  fairly 
accurate,  but  as  individual  inspections  they  are  not 
complete  by  any  means. 

837.  I  thought  the  direct  fault  to  be  found  was 
thai  they  were  rather  too  much  individual?  —  Yes, 
they  are  rather  too  much  so,  but  yet  not  compl 
enough  to  enable  individual  results  to  be  given.  We 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Inspector  come  in  and 
the  course  of  teaching  adopted,  and  ad\  to 
how  it  should  be  done,  than  for  them  to  conduct  in- 
dividual examinations. 
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838.  Then  you  would  rather  see  class  inspection    Mr.  w.  c. 
than  individual?— Yes. 

839.  Would  you  leave  the  promotion  of  pupils  to 
higher  standards  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers?— 
Yes. 

840.  You  do  not  think  that-  an  Inspector,  in  the 
course  of  a  day  or  two  days'  inspection,  can  find 
out  enough  about  a  pupil  to  warrant  its  promotion 
from  one  standard  to  another? — That  is  so. 

841.  I  understand  there  are  inspections  in  draw- 
ing, woodwork,  music,  etc.,  each  conducted  by  dif- 
ferent Inspectors  ?— Yes,  there  are  special  Instruc- 
tors who  go  round  and  see  what  work  is  being  done. 

842.  And  there  is  a  special  Instructor  consigned 
to  you  in  the  Eastern  Province? — Yes. 

843.  And  they  come  round  and  not  only  inspect 
the  work  that  has  been  done,  but  also  instruct  the 
class? — Their  duty  is  supposed   to   be   that  of  in- 
struction, but  when  they  come  round  they  expect 
to    see    a    certain    improvement    in    each    of    the 
standards.      The   unfortunate  part  is  that  the  In- 
structors   frequently   come    to   the    school  in  the 
middle  of  the  term,  and  if  you  take  the  school  after 
that  visit  it  re-arranges  matters,  so  that  the  pupils 
cannot  settle  down  again,  and  even  when  calling  at 
those  odd  intervals  the  Instructors  wish  to  see  a 
full  year's  work,  which  they  cannot  have,  as  after 
each  inspection  the  classes  have  to  be  re-arranged. 

844.  When  these  Inspectors  do  come,  is  their  in- 
spection a  thorough  one?— Yes,  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  that. 

845.  In  these  subjects,  in   addition   to   these  in- 
spections by  the  Instructors,  there  are  also  Depart- 
mental examinations.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

-I  think  we  have  too  much  of  it. 

846.  If  a  school  has  been  examined   by   an   In- 
structor, do  you  think  it  necessary  that  it  should 
undergo  a  Departmental  examination  as  well?— I 
think  that  the  examinations  should  be  conducted 
.by  the  Department,  as  at  present,   and   that   the 
duties  of  the  Instructor  should  be  purely  those  of 
seeing  that  the  teaching  is  properly  done. 
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Mr.  \v.  c.        847.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  retaining  both 
th     inspections  and  examinations?  —  I  think  inspections 
!  iv  very  satisfae-tory,  providing,  of  course,  that  the 

Inspectors  do  not  wish  for  a  complete  year's  work 
whenever  they  come  round. 

848.  I  mean,  would  you  have  Departmental  ex- 
aminations as  well?  —  I  think  the  visits  of  the  In- 
structors should  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  an  ex- 
amination.     I  would  like  the  Instructors  just    to 
watch  the  teaching  and  give  hints  to  the  teachers 
as  to  how  the  work  should  be  carried  out. 

849.  What  your  evidence    really  amounts  to,  is 
that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  examinations?  —  Yes;  I  think  a  final  one  or 
two  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

850.  With  regard  to  inspections  generally,   have 
you  any  changes  to  recommend?  —  The  changes   I 
would  recommend  are  those  Dr.  Muir  has  already 
foreshadowed.     That  is,  the  dropping  of  individual 
examinations    and    holding    inspections.      They 
should  see  that  the  instruction  is  being  given  pro- 
perly, and  that  the  school  is  efficient  in  every  way, 
and  not  hold  individual  examinations  of  each  pupil. 
That  is  the  distinction  I  would  draw  between  ex- 
aminations and  inspections. 

851.  Now,   leaving  inspections  alone,   there  are 
two  classes  of  examinations.    What  view  do   you 
take  of  them?  —  I  would  like  to  see  the  Elementarv. 
as  it  stands  at  present,  abolished,  because  it  is  in 
a  false  position.     To  have  an  examination  with   a 
leaving  certificate  for  Primary  schools,  conducted 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Elementary,  would, 
I  think,  be  very  useful. 

852.  You  mean  a  sort  of  Junior  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate? —  No,  I  would  not  call  it  that,  because  it  might 
be   a   Senior  Leaving  Certificate.    We   have   two 
classes  of  schools,  and  the  Elementary  is  often  re- 

nlod  as  a  senior  school.    It  should  be  a  sort    of 
leaving  certificate  for  A.  II.  schools. 

853.  Would  you  have  it  under  the  University  or 
the  Department?—  I  think  the  Department  would 
be  better  able  to  conduct  it.      It  is  hardly  Univer- 
sitv  work. 
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854.  Do  you  mean  by   leaving  certificates  those    Mr.  \v.  c. 
ior  pupils  who  pass  from  the  Primary  schools?— 

No;  I  mean  for  those  who  are  leaving  school  to  go 
into  business. 

855.  Would  you  alter  the  curriculum  ?— It  might 
be  altered  in  the  details. 

856.  It  is  a  fairly   general    examination  now?— 
Yes. 

857.  But  you  would  add  bookkeeping,   science, 
etc.? — There  are  a  great  many  subjects  that  are  op- 
tional, and  more  could  be  added  if  the  pupils  desire 
to  take  them  up. 

858.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  School  Higher  Ex- 
amination ? — That  is  a  very  useful  examination  for 
Secondary  schools.    You  see  it  is  on  the  direct  way 
to  the  Matriculation,  and   is   very   useful  for   the 
many  pupils  who  do  not  complete  the  Matricula- 
tion course.     Having  passed  the  School  Higher  is  t 
proof  of  a  pupil  having  attained  a  certain  stage. 

859.  Would  you  leave  that  to  the  University? — I 
do  not  think  it  is  University  work.  The  only  reason 
why  it  should  remain  is  because  the  University  is 
a  place  to  which  all  schools  can  appeal. 

860.  Do  you   think  it   desirable   then  that  there 
should  be  such  a  body  to  which  teachers  generally 
can  appeal  ? — Yes. 

861.  You  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  School 
Higher  examination  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
the    Superintendent-General  of  Education? — It   js 
not  very  difficult,  but  I  think  I  would  rather  see  it 
conducted  by  the    University,   although   it   is  not 
University  work. 

862.  Are    there   Departmental    examinations    in 
ordinary  subjects,   such   as  mathematics,   science, 
etc  ?— Yes,  there  are  a  great  many. 

863.  And  do  your  schools  enter  pupils  for  these 
examinations  ? — Yes,  we  have  sent  in  some  pupils, 
but  we  are  gradually  reducing  the  number,  as  we 
do  not  look  to  the  examinations  as  being  desirable. 

864.  Does  the  Department  ask  you  to  send  in  ?— 
It  expresses  a  wish  that  we  should  do  so. 

865.  They  regard  it  with  favour? — Yes. 
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M.  \v. (         866.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  of  ordinary  pupils, 

not  teachers? — I  quite  understand. 

•Iul> 1:!  '  867.  When  you  do  send  in,  I  suppose  you  send  in 
your  best  pupils  only.  You  do  not  send  in  the 
whole  class  ? — I  made  it  a  point  to  send  in  the  whole 
class  for  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

868.  But  there  are  instances  in  which  the  whole 
class  is  not  sent  in? — Yes. 

869.  And   does   that  not  interfere   considerably 
with  the  work  of  the  class?— Yes. 

870.  Then  you  think  that  these  Departmental  ex- 
aminations for  your  pupils  are  undesirable  ?— Yes. 

871.  In  what  way.    That  they  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  school? — Yes.     The  Department,  how- 
ever, is  modifying  the  conditions  of  examining  in 
the  high  standards.     I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  one   examination,  about   the   state  of  the 
School  Higher,  by  which  they  might  examine  the 
pupils  going  up  for  Matriculation. 

872.  Mr.  Slater.]  Would  you. recommend  two  <  x 
animations  ? — No. 

873.  Chairman.]  With  regard  to  the   training   of 
teachers,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything?— I  should 
like  to  say  a  good  deal  about  it.    I  have  never  re- 
garded the  pupil  teacher  system   favourably.      It 
has  been  done  away  with,  as  far  as  possible,  in  Eng- 
land.     The  great  fault  to  be  found  with  them  is 
that  they  have  too   much   training  and  too  little 
learning.    They  learn  how  to  teach  but  do  not  learn 
what   to   teach.      If  we   could    have    established 
throughout  the  country   what  you  have   in  Cape 
Town,  but  which  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
prohibit,  that  is  a  Central  Institution,  it  might  tend 
to  get  over  the  difficulty. 

874.  You  mean  as   a  Training  Institute?— Yes, 
something  of  that  kind.    They  want  more  teaching 
and  more  regular  training.     The  pupil  teacher  C 
very  little  regular  training. 

-7.').  And  for  a  student  who  has  passed  the 
Matriculation,  would  you  insist  on  him  coins*  in  for 
T.  3  fiefore  he  pas<«^  T.  2?— No. 

876.  You  think  it  is  desirable  that  wo  should  have 
some  teacher<  trained  locally?— Y< 
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877.  Instead  of  depending  upon  imported  teach-    Mr.  w.  c 
ers  ?— Yes ;  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  get  them 
trained  locally.  J»iy  13, 1906. 

878.  Mr.  Sauer.~]  And  what  would   you  suggest? 
-Well,   it  is   generally   a  question  as  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  profession,  which  is  not  favour- 
ably viewed  by  young  men.    I  always  think  it  is 
not  sufficiently  safeguarded.    Perhaps  it  is  because 
we  cannot  get  teachers,  but  people  are  allowed  to 
teach  who  are  not  qualified  to  do  so.     I  suppose  if 
the  salaries  were  increased  and  the  tenure  of  office 
made  more  certain,  the   profession   might  become 
more  attractive. 

879.  Mr.  Mclntosk.]  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
tenure  of  office,  more  certain.     If  a  man  gets  into 
a  position  he  cannot  be  put  out  of  it  without  just 
cause  ?— One  often  finds  that  the  mere  fact  of  being 
able  to  teach  well  is  not  the  sine  qui  non  for  holding 
a  position.     However,  we  hope  to  find  a  number  of 
beneficial  changes  in  the  new  Act,  because  then  the 
School  Boards  can  only  dispense  with  the  services 
of  teachers  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education. 

880.  But  that  was  always  necessary? — Oh,  no. 

881.  With  regard  to  these  examinations,  are  we 
to  understand  that  in  the  last  term  of  the  year  there 
are  three  sorts  of  examinations — that  is,  the  Inspec- 
tion, the  Departmental  examination,  and  the  Uni- 
versity examination  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

882.  Practically,  there  is  no  teaching  during  that 
period  ? — No.     The  teaching  is  very  much  upset. 

883.  And  the  children  are  pretty  limp  at  the  end 
of  the  term? — Yes.     I  think  the  incentive   of   the 
examination  is  lost  through  having  too  much  to  do. 

884.  The  Colonial  Secretary^]   The   present    grant 
given  to  a  pupil  who  has  taken  T.2  is  £40.      Do 
you  think  there  would  be  more  people  going  up  for 
it  if  the  grant  was  increased? — I  cannot   say.      I 
have  not  in  the  whole  of  my  career  at  Port  Eliza- 
beth known  a  male  pupil  teacher.    There  is  a  legend 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  on  one  occasion  one  who 
trotted  on  from  school  to  take  up  education. 
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Mr-  885.  Is  the  present   course   of    training   for    the 

T.2sufficien1  .'     I  should  thinR  so. 

i:;  i  886.  You  would  not  decrease  it?— No.  I  should 
like  to  add  that  for  the  special  training  of  Second- 
Mix  teachers— that  is,  those  who  intend  to  take  a 
T.I  certificate — that  I  am  very  much  in  favour 
of  a  professional  training,  either  by  a  chair  at  a 
College  or  something  like  it.  I  would  very  much 
like  to  see  a  special  chair  at  a  College  and  a  year's 
experience  in  teaching  with  a  professor,  who  could 
lake  the  pupils  round  and  watch  them. 

887.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the  chair  at  the 
Normal  College? — I  do  not  think  the  Normal  Col- 
lege is  high  enough  for  those  who  have   taken   a 
degree. 

888.  How  would  a  practical  course  of  training  at 
the  South  African  College  do  ? — Yes,  you  could  then 
have  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  to   which   the 
Professor  of  Education  might  take  his  pupils,  and 
classes  could  be  set  apart  to  try  them. 

889.  But  would  you  not  object  if  people  came  into 
your  school  and   said,  "  I  want  these   teachers   to 
teach  "? — No,  because  I  think  it  could  be  arranged. 

890.  Chairman.]  There  is  a  South  African  College 
School  next  to  the  College? — Yes.    I  think  the  head 
of  the  school  could  make  arrangements.    It  is  far 
better  to  have  this  experimentalising  conducted 
under  supervision  than  when  a  teacher  has  been 
given  a  school. 

891.  Mr.  Sauer.]  Would  it  upset  the  working  of  the 
schools  more  than  the  present  examination  system  ? 

-No. 

892.  Mr.  Malan.~\  Have  you  heard  of  parents  who 
object   to   have   tneir  children   taught    by    pupil 
teachers  in  the  lower  schools?— No,  it  is  not  my  ex- 
perience, because  I  have  never  had  pupil  teachers 
in  my  schools. 

893.  But   the   system   works   well  in  the   lower 
hnnls? — No.     I    think   every   class   in    a   school 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  teacher. 

894.  You  say  it  is  better  for  the  pupil  teacher  or 
the  student   teacher  to    have    his    training    under 
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supervision  than  to  throw  him  into  a  school  on  his    Mr.  w  c. 
own  resources  and  responsibilities  ?— Yes. 

895.  The  Colonial  Secretary. ,]  Under  these  examin-  Julr  w,  19°6- 
ations  you  have  a  year's  course   in   drawing,    etc. 
Would  you  let  the  first  year  go  altogether?— Yes. 

It  is  too  elementary. 

896.  Then  the  School  Elementary  will  go?— Yes, 
as  conducted  by  the  University  now. 

897.  And  the  School  Higher?— No.     I  should  not 
like  to  see  that  go.     I  should  like  to  see  it  under  the 
University,  because  that  is  a  place   to   which  all 
schools  can  appeal,  but  I  think  the  Education  De- 
partment is  better  able  to  conduct  an  examination 
as  a  whole,  and  it  would  be  able   to   give   regular 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  schools. 

898.  Mr.  Hellier.~]  Taking  the  present  syllabus  for 
the  Matriculation  examinations,  do  you  think  an 
ordinary  pupil  can    pass   from    School  Higher   to 
Matriculation  in  one  year? — No. 

899.  How  long? — Two  years. 

900.  Can  you  suggest  any  lowering? — No.      The 
Matriculation  examination  must  not  be  lowered. 

901.  You  consider  it  a  good  thing  to   give   boys 
leaving  school  a  leaving  certificate  for  proficiency 
in   commercial   subjects? — But  by   whom   is   this 
leaving  certificate  to  be  awarded  ? 

902.  By    the    Education   Department?— Then   I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  that. 

903.  If  a  certificate  was  given  for  Primary  schools 
might  it  not  lower  the  status  of  education? — I  do 
not  see  that  it  could.     Unless  pupils  stop  at  school 
until  the  Seventh  Standard  is  reached  I  would  not 
give  it.     Those  who  pass   to   the   Primary  school 
from  the  Seventh  Standard  would  be  entitled  to  this 
certificate. 

904.  The  point  comes  in  that  some  schools  have 
not  got  a  Seventh  Standard? — I  think  that  every 
school  should  have  a  Seventh  Standard.      I  wouH 
be  sorry  to  give  a  leaving  certificate  to  any  pupil 
who  had  not  passed  that  standard. 

905.  Mr.  Fremantle.]  Your  school  ranks  as  a  High 
School?— Yes. 
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906.  Do  you  think   it  necessary   that   all   your 
teachers  should  take  the  same  course  of  training  as 

iiiy.is,  1906.  Elementary  teachers?—  I  would  prefer  them  to  have 
a  higher  teaching. 

907.  Do  you  think  they  should  commence  with 
the  same  training  as  Elementary   teachers?  —  Yes. 
Training  is  of  two  parts.    The  theoretical  side  is  the 
same  for  both  Elementary  and  Higher  schools,  but 
the  practical  depends  greatly  on  the  subjects  they 
have  to  teach.    Those  who  have  to  teach  Elemen- 
tary subjects  will  have  to  pay   more   attention  to 
them,  and  the  same  way  with  the   Higher  school 
subjects. 

908.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
separate  examination  for  the  School  Higher?  —  Yes. 

909.  Do  you  propose  any  change  in  the  examina- 
tions, or  is  it  mainly  in  the  candidates  who  go  in  for 
them?  —  The  change  in  the  examination  is  that  it 
should  be  conducted  by  the  Department  instead  of 
the  University,  and  the  pupils  from  High  schools 
and  First  Class  schools  should  not  be  allowed   to 
enter  for  it. 


Thursday,  19th  July,  1906. 

PRESENT  : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial 


Mr.  Sauer. 


Secretary 


Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Hellior. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Mr.  Malan. 
Tin-  //'  ' •'  rend  Daniel  Stephanas  Botha,  examined. 

D  s^tha.      '^'  ( '/"/"'/"""- 1  You  are  a  minister  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  Secretary  of  the  Victoria 

July  19,  1906.  C()]](M,(.  Council?-  Yl'S. 

911.  Your  Council  recently  applied  to  Dr.  Muir 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Education,  and 
;i^kr<l  fora  uranl  in  aid? — Yes,  I  have  the  corres- 
pondemv  with  im-  relating  to  the  matter. 
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912.  I  believe  your  application  was  refused  ? —       ^v. 

T  j.i       «j_  j?  i  D.S.Botha. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  it  was  refused. 

913.  Will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  ?— Well,  I  July 19- 1906- 
have  the  correspondence  here  which  I  could  read. 

914.  Please  give  us  a  summary  of  what  passed  ? 
— It  had  been  considered  necessary  that  Stellen- 
bosch  should  do   something  with   regard   to   the 
training  of    teachers    for    first   and   second   class 
schools  and  I  was  instructed  to  personally  see  Dr. 
Muir.     In  the  course  of  the  previous  year  I  came 
in  and  saw  Dr.  Muir  and  discussed  it  with  him 
and  tried  to  explain  what  we  thought,  viz.  :    That 
there  was  a  very  great  need  for  teachers  ;    that  it 
was  an  absolute   necessity  to  provide  that  need 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do  so  at  Stellen- 
bosch,  a  place  which  we  considered  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose.     Dr.   iVluir  agreed  that  there  was 
a  very  great  need,  and  that  it  was  an  absolute 
necessity  to  provide  for  the  existing  wants  and 
that  Stellenbosch  was  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  then  he  said  :  "  Just  give  me  time  to    think 
about  this  matter."     We  waited  for  some  time  and 
then  I  came  in  to  Cape  Town  again  to  see  him  and 
again  discussed  the  matter  with  him,  and  he  again 
said 4i  Give  me  time :  I  am  going  to  Europe,  but  when 
I  return  to  Cape  Town  I  will  go  into  the  matter." 
When  Dr.  Muir  had  left  and  Mr.  Charles  Murray 
was  acting  in  his  place  the  Council  considered  it 
necessary  to  write  a  letter  to  Dr.  Muir,  again  directing 
his  attention  to  the  subject  and  that  letter  will  be 
found  in  this  correspondence  a  copy  of  which  I  will 
put  in.    [Witness  put  in  copies  of  correspondence.] 
When  Dr.  Muir  was  expected  back,  I  was  instructed 
to  see  him  immediately  on  his  arrival  here,  as  we 
had  heard  nothing  more  from  him.   I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  the  first  one  to  see  him  in  his  office 
when  he  returned  that  morning,  and  then  again 
I   had   a   conversation    with    him    on    the    samo 
subject.     I  told  him  that  I  had  been  specially  sent 
by  the  College  Council  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could  not  grant 
us  a  professorship  of  education,  and  whether  it 
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(  J:-y  ,      would  not  he  possible  to  begin  work  in  1(.MM>.  or 

»na>   p<>^>ihle.      I)r.  Muir  then  said  :  "I  am  very 
l  .villing  to  do  .'is  much  as  may  he  necessary .  and  to 

accede  to  your  request,  but  I  must  have  a  little 
more  time.  He  also  wanted  to  know  whether  tin- 
intention  was  simply  to  have  a  lecturer  on  the 
Mibject  of  education,  or  wnether  we  intended 
having  practical  training  for  the  students,  in 
addition  to  leetui--.  and  I  then  Mated  clearly  that 
the  idea  of  the  Council  was  that  we  should  not 
only  have  a  lecturer  on  the  history  and  theory  of 
education,  but  also  practical  training  of  the  future 
teachers,  and  then  he  said  :  "That  is  exactly  what 
you  require  and  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  it, 
only  give  me  a  little  more  time  to  see  what  must 
be  done." 

915.  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  practical  train- 
ing V — Yes,  I  referred  him  to  my  letter  of  the   13th 
September,  which  I  read  just  now. 

916.  But  does  this  practical  training  come   out 
sufficiently  in  that  letter  ? — Yes.  it  says:  "  That  the 
work  of  the  chair  shall  include  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  History.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  usual  practical  work  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  teachers."     As  I 
say  he  asked  for  a  little  more  time,  and  that   he 
would  let  us  hear  later.     I  went  back  and  reported 
to  the  Council.   We  waited  a  little  while  and  heard 
nothing  from  him.  and  I   was  again   instructed  to 
write  to  Dr.  Mui  r.  and  I  wrote  on  the  6th  February, 
1!H)6,  the  letter  a  copy  of  which  I  have  put  in. 
Then  came  his  reply  of  the  14th  February,  19<>i;. 
Week  sand  monthspassed  and  we  didnot  hea  r  agai  1 1 . 

•  I  took  upon  myself  to  write  a  private  letter,  of 
which  I  did  not  keep  a  copy.  I  have  his  reply, 
which  is  included  in  the  correspondence  put  in. 
After  that  the  Council  considered  it  necessary  to 

nd  this  Petition  to  Parliament.  We  are  under 
the  impression  that  Dr.  Muir  feela  as  much  a- 
anyhody  that  >omething  must  be  done  to  provide 
for  the  existing  want,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  do 
what  is  necessary  but  what  he  has  not  done  up  to 
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the  present   is   to  give   a  definite  answer  to  our      s?ev- 
application.  KJ!ot 

917.  Dr.  Muir  says  that  he  does  not  believe  in  Juiyi»,  1906. 
Chairs  of  Education  for  purely  theoretical  training  ; 

he  does  not  seems  to  be  aware  that  you  intended 
to  give  them  practical  training.  You  see  even  in 
your  letter  you  do  not  exactly  state  whether  you 
mean  to  have  an  institute  or  school  in  which  you 
could  give  these  students  practical  training?— 
That  is  exactly  what  I  told  Dr.  Muir  in  private 
conversation.  The  proposed  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion was  not  only  to  give  lectures,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  to  give  practical  training  to  the  young 
people  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  task.  That 
is  to  say,  that  the  students  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  holding  classes  and  giving  instructions 
in  the  presence  of  the  professor  or  assistant  pro- 
fessor or  professor's  assistant,  who  would  then 
criticise  their  work.  In  fact,  they  would  have  MS 
much  practical  training  as  the  young  people  who 
are  trained  in  the  Normal  College. 

918.  Do  you  think  of  using  the  school  attached 
to  the  college  in  that  connection  ? — Yes,  and  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
use   of   the   other   schools  there  also,  such  as  the 
Boys'  High   School,   Bloemhof   Girls'   School,  the 
Ehenish  Institute,  and  the  several  mission  schools. 
We  have  schools  enough  there  for  that  purpose  at 
Stellenbosch,  schools  in  which  all  ordinary  subjects 
of  education  are  being  taught. 

919.  Mr.  Malan.~\  What  are  the  advantages  that 
you  expect  to  reap  from  the  carrying  out  of  your 
suggestions  so  far  as  regards  the  teaching  profes- 
sion ? — Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  say  what 
is  in  my  mind  on  this  subject.     Of  course,  I  am 
now  speaking  for  myself.     I  am  very  deeply  under 
the  impression  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
South  Africa  is  duly  qualified  teachers,  men  and 
women  who  have  been  specially  prepared  for  their 
work,  and  who  love  their  work,  and  do  it  con- 
scientiously, and  who  are   competent   to  impart 
knowledge  and  to  manage  schools.     There  are.  as 

A17.— 1906.    Education.  I 
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far  as  1  know.  SI  lir>t-clas^  scliools  Ml  pivM-ul  in 
the  Colonv  and  5H  -eeond-el;iss  school-.  Kor  th- 

Jlll-v  schools  are  required  al  least  si   |,!-incii»a!s  and  si 

vice-principals  for  the  lir-1-ela  —  -chonlv  and  !H 
principals  I'm-  the  second-class  -ehools.  and  a  irreat 
ninnher  <»f  assistants  in  the  first-class  schools.  All 
these  nun-lii  to  be  graduates  trained  to  their  \vork. 

i)?o.  Are  you  aware  that  then-  are  t'iree  training 
institutes  for  teachers  ? — Yes.  hut  they  are  l'(»r  ele- 
mentary teacher-. 

'.<?!.  There  is  one  for  training  under  tlie  pupil 
teachers  system  of  educational  teachers? — Ye-, 
vnii  mean.  I  suppose  the  training  college  here  in 
(ape  Town  '.' 

W.  Yes.  the  Normal  College  Training  School 
here  in  Victoria  Street,  and  you  have  one  at  Wel- 
lington ?— That  is  only  for  ri\2  anclT.3.  P.ut  what 
ahout  T.I  ? 

(.^:\.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  three  of  the-c 
institutes '.' — Yes.  hut  1  am  also  awareof  the  fact 
that  a  very  limited  number  of  teachers  is  beim: 
trained  for  the  higher  class  schools  at  those  plac<  - 

924.  Do  you  think  that  you  would  increase  the 
number  of  students  that  take  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession if  that  profession  is  permanently  brought 
before  them  while  they  are  at  college  ? — rndoubt- 
edly :  if  you  will  just  let  me  continue  my  state- 
ment. There  is  a  great  need  of  teachers  for  the 
higher  schools,  and.  as  1  said,  just  now  not/tint/,  or 
if  1  express  myself  too  strongly,  rcri/  lillh-  /x 
(loin-  at  i>rwnt  to  i>r<-i><irc  tc«cln-rx  forthe-e 
What  we  feel  about  these  young  people  who  are 
beinL!  educated  at  Stel lenhosch  and  other  j)laces.  is 
that  they  graduate  and  take  their  degrees.  After 
that  they  read  advert isements  in  the  newspapers 
by  school  committees  calling  for  application* 
tor  eertain  |H.M-  in  these  lirsl  and  sccnnd-cla  — 
sclmnls.  and  they  -end  in  their  applications 
They  are  a<-eej)ted.  The-e  BChoOl  commit- 
tee- pi-ojio-e  that  they  shall  be  a])pointed  a-> 
)iriuci]ials  or  vice-principals  of  tirst  or  second  cl;i^- 
s,  Or  tii-st  as-i-t;mt.  and  the  Kducatinn  I)e- 
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partment  invariably  replies  that  they  cannot  be  D  s1>ieB'otha 
appointed  unless  they  are  certificated,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  the  Education  Department  there.  It  isjulv 
unnatural  to  have  teachers  who  are  not  carefully 
trained  for  their  life's  work.  Untrained  teachers 
make  experiments  on  our  children  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years,  and  sometimes  make  grave  mis- 
takes, for  which  they,  their  schools,  and  their 
pupils  have  to  suffer.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
young  people,  well-educated,  and  prepared  to  go 
and  teach,  but  they  have  not  had  the  proper  train- 
ing. 

925.  You  admit  that  even  graduates  require  a 
certain  amount   of  training  before   they   enter  a 
school  ? — Yes,  certainly  I  do. 

926.  Do   you   think   that   they  should  get  that 
training   at   the   college    while    they    are    study- 
ing    for     their    degree,     or    afterwards     at    the 
training   school  ? — 1  believe    that   if   there   is   an 
opportunity    of    being    trained    at    Stellenbosch, 
for  instance,  at  our  college,  a  good  many  young 
men  who  would  now  not  be  able  to  enter  for  the 
training   course   would,   while   working  for  their 
B.A.  degree,  be  willing  to  receive  that  instruction 
and  that  practical  training  which  is  necessary  for 
their  work.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  present,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  about  one-third 
of  the   students  who  pass  through  the  ordinary 
course  at  Victoria  College  become  teachers. 

927.  Mr.  Freniantle.']  Do  you  mean  01  the  gradu- 
ates ? — One-third  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
College.     Of  course,  we  have  no  facilities  at  present 
to  offer.     We  do  not  give  them  a  proper  training, 
but  if  we  have  a  Chair  of  Education  we  believe  that 
this  one- third  will   be  better   qualified   for   their 
work,   and   the   number  becoming    teachers  will 
increase. 

928.  Mr.  Ma  Ian.]  Do  you  know  that  Parliament 
votes  only  £40  for  every  student  for  his  training 
in  one  of -these  institutes  after  he  has  taken  his 
matriculation  ? — Yes. 
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!»V9.  A  inMii  who  has  t;«  ken  his  matriculation  can 
qualify  in  one  of  those  training  institute.-  tor  T.? 

i  y.  i  -.'•>.;  jn  one  y,..,r's  course,  and  Parliament  vote-  that 
-uin  ?—  Yes.  and  I  know  very  few  take  advantage 
of  it. 

930.  Why?—  I  cannot  >ay  wliy.  It  is  ditli.-iilt 
for  me  to  say;  perhaps  one  reason  is  because  the 
-alaries  of  teachers  are  too  low. 

!•:»!.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  student-  losing 
one  year  ha-  something  to  do  with  it  ?  —  It  is  quite 
possible  that  may  he  so. 

932.  Do  you  think  the  student  would  nit  her 
to  his  own  school  than  take  the  £40  and  go  for  IV 
months  to  the  Institute  ?  —  It  is  very  probable  that 
may  he  so.     I  am  not  prepared  to  reply. 

\i:}:\.  Mr.  S(n/f>r.]  Do  you  think  he  could  do  it  at 
Stellcnbosch  ?  —  That  is  what  we  wish.  We  wish 
to  place  our  young  people  in  a  position  to  work 
for  a  teacher's  certificate  while  working  for  a 
degree.  But  the  question  was:  "Why  did  not 
the  young  people1  make  use  of  the  £40  —  is  it  simply 
because  tl  lev  have  to  work  one  vear  longer."  In 

*  V 

answer  to  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  so— 
it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it'  while  wnrkini:  for 
their  degree  they  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
of  being  trained  for  teachers  more  will  make 
use  of  it,  and  if  there  is  a  class  for  the 
training  of  teachers  it  would  bring  the  teach- 
ing profession  prominently  before  the  people 
pa--ini:  through  the  College,  while  they  are  at 
college.  I  said  before  that  the  need  is  very  great. 
and  that  the  Education  Department,  and  rightly 
BO,  wi-hes  to  have,  not  only  graduates  for  th< 
positions,  but  people  who  have  been  trained  for 
their  work,  hut  at  the  same  time  nothing,  or  very 
little  is  beiiiii-  done,  consequently  we  consider  it 
nece»aiy  to  do  something,  and  we  consider  Stel- 
lenbosch  a  particularly  suitable  spot  for  the  pur- 
po-e.  We  have  the  College  there.  We  have 
-everal  men  working  in  the  College,  who  take  a 
keen  interest  in  all  educational  matters,  not  only  of 
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their  students,  but  in  the  educational  matters  of  Rev 
the  country  in  general.  I  am  speaking-  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  the  members  of  the  College  Council.  Jul-v  19' 1906- 
and  we  have  the  material — young  men  and  young 
women  of  the  Colony,  able  and  willing  to  serve 
their  country  as  teachers,  and  desirous  of  having  a 
good  training  for  that  most  important  work,  and 
we  have  the  money.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
the  money  at  Stellenbosch.  but  that  Parliament  has 
it.  Stellenbosch  is  a  most  suitable  place  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  A  young  man  for  instance, 
who  comes  to  the  Normal  College  here  in  Roeland 
Street  to  be  educated,  if  he  comes  from 
what  is  known  as  the  '•  backveld."  leads  an 
isolated  life  in  that  College.  He  receives  a  verv 

• 

good  training  there,  and  very  good  instruc- 
tion, he  sees  fine  buildings,  he  sees  the  boats 
arrive  here  in  the  Docks,  he  has  a  chance 
of  visiting  the  museum  and  to  go  to  the  libraries, 
although  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  make 
thorough  use  of  the  Avorks  in  those  libraries,  but  he 
does  not  come  into  contact  with  many  people,  he 
only  sees  his  companions  at  school,  his  own  fellow- 
students,  his  teachers  and  professors.  If  he 
belongs  to  what  we  call  the  upper  classes  he  may 
perhaps  have  some  to  associate  with  in  Cape  Town, 
but  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
majority  would  be  among  that  number.  They  do 
not  associate  with  the  students  of  the  S.  A.  College 
or  Diocesan  College,  and  as  I  say  they  are  isolated. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  go  to  Stellenbosch  to  be 
prepared  they  will  associate  with  most  of  the 
people  in  Stellenbosch,  because  there  are  no  class 
distinctions  there  and  all  the  students  come  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  are  no 
different  ranks  of  Society — high  or  low.  A  stu- 
dent at  Stellenbosch  associates  with  young  people 
who  come  from  the  more  educated  families  in  our 
Colony,  and  he  there  associates  with  those  who  are 
being  trained  for  other  professions  in  life — some 
for  the  ministry,  some  for  the  law,  some  for 
medicine,  and  so  on.  It  is  certainly  a  very  grent 
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advantage   for   the   voung   I'dlow   l:o  bo  at  a  place 
like  stellenbosch  rather  than  the  Normal  Collee 


Julv  P.'    I'.-,;. 

\.  Mr.  X(in<  /•.]  Yon  have  said  that  there  are 
facilities  there  at  Stellenbosch  because  of  the 
number  of  schools  there  to  enable  a  man  who  is 
working  for  his  degree  to  learn  the  practical  pan 
of  teaching  ?  —  Ye**. 

935.  Do  you  think  that  would  interfere  with  the 
working  and  discipline  of  any  school  where  other 
practical  teaching  was  given?  —  I  do  not  think  so, 
and  even  if  it  did  interfere  a  little,  people  would 
be  prepared  to  put  up  with  it  seeing  that  so  much 
benefit  can  be  derived    from   it.     Still,  if  special 
arrangements  were  made  it  could  probably  be  done 
without  trouble. 

936.  Mi  .  Mff/fin.]    As  a  matter   of    fact,  special 
arrangements  are  made  as  regards  pupil   teacher- 
in  our  schools  now  ?  —  Yes. 

937.  Mr.  Miner.]  That  is  how  they  acquire  their 
practical  knowledge  ?  —  Yc- 

938.  That   is   done   as   far  as  you  know  in   the 
Normal  College  ?  —  Yes.     It  is  done  at  Bloemhof 
also.     They  teach  pupil  teachers  there. 

939.  It   would   be   difficult   to   give    them    any 
practical   training   except   in   existing   schools  ?— 
Yes.  it  would  be  impossible. 

940.  AVhat  number  of  children  have  the  schools 
at  Stellenbosch  V  —  I  am  not  able  just  now  to  reply 
to  that.     The  report  of  the  Superintendent-Genera  1 
of  Education  will  tell  that. 

'.Ml.  AVe  will  say  about  1,400.  including  the 
College  y  —  Yes.  it  is  exactly  1,400  according  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Superintendent-*  leneral  of  Education. 

'.M^.  .]//•.  /-'rrittfiiifle.]  1  would  like  to  ask  yon 
witli  regard  to  the  kind  of  men  that  would  take  up 
teaching.  Do  you  think  there  arc  a  large  number 
who  would  like  to  take  up  teaching  who  do 
not  do  so  now.  but  would  be  encouraged  y  Yes. 
decidedly. 

!H:',.  What  type  would  they  be  y  —  Mostly  -ons  of 
farmer-  and  -on-  of  ministers  of  the  D.1U  '. 
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944.  You  would  not  say  that  thev  were  people       Utv 

i  t,  ,  ,     -i  ,T  "      ,»  -i    D.  S.  Botha. 

who  are  unfit  to  take  any  other  profession,  and 

that  is  why  they  take  that  on  ? — No,  these  young  Jul-v  1!' -190H- 

men  I  am  thinking  about  are  those  who  would  do 

it  because  they  love  the  work. 

945.  There  is  a  considerable  tendency  in  schools 
in   other  parts  for  men  who  are  not  sufficiently 
orthodox  to  go  into  the  Ministry  to  take  to  teach- 
ing.    Would  you   say   there   is    a    corresponding 
class  here  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

946.  With  regard  to  the  course.     Do  you  think  it 
is  desirable  that  the  teachers  to  be  trained  for  the 
work  in  the  higher  schools  should  go  through  the 
same  class  as  the  elementary  Teachers  ?    Take  the 
T.2  examinations  for  example.    Do  you  think  they 
should  take  that  or  that  there  should  be  a  separate 
eourse  for   them  ? — I  think  there   ought  to  be   a 
separate  course. 

947.  With   regard   to   your  Chair.     Would   you 
have  a  separate  course  for  teachers  or  would  you 
have  it  only  for  students  who  are  at  the  college 
studying  for  their  degree  V — No.   I  would  not  have 
a  separate  course  for  teachers.     I  would  have  the 
students  studying  together  with  the  other  students 
for  their  degrees  and  in  addition  receiving  lectures 
on  education  and  practical  training. 

948.  You  would  not  care  to  have  special  courses 
which  teachers  could  attend,  although  they  would 
not  be  regular  students  at  the  college  ? — I  have  not 
contemplated  that.     You  mean  to  say,  supposing 
someone  has  obtained  a  degree  elsewhere,  whether 
he  could  come  and  attend  the  classes  there '? 

949.  Yes  ? — Certainly  I  think  something   should 
be  done  for  those  who  have  graduated  elsewhere. 
Arrangements  could  be  made,  no  doubt. 

950.  You  would  want  to  remember  the  science 
teachers  in  the  Colony.     Of  course,  you  would  bo 
prepared  to  train  those  as  well  as  other  teachers  ? 
—Yes. 

951.  Probably,  if  education  were  made  a  part  of 
the  graduate  course,  it  would  be  an  Arts  course 
rather  than  a  Science  course  ? — It  would  be  either 
in  the  Science  or  Arts  course. 
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D  S1!-|:  'AY.'.   Thru  \  on  think   it    right    that    the   student- 

should  all  take  the    subject    of   education    in    their 

graduate  course ?—No,  it  ought  to  he  left  to  the 
-indent.  If  he  wants  first  to  obtain  liis  dearer 
;iud  after  that  to  prepare  him.-elf  Tor  his  work 
then  lie  should  have  the  opportunity  t<>  do  BO, 
because-  more  than  one  may  say.  "  I  cannot  find 
time  while  I  am  working  for  my  degree.'  and 
consequently  he  has  to  devote  all  his  time  to  that. 
My  view  is  that  it  should  he  left  optional. 

!)."),'{.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  might  he 
a  good  thing  to  have  a  year's  training  immediately 
after  matriculation  and  before  the  student  goes  on 
for  the  Intermediate  or  J>.A.  Could  you  expiv-- 
any  opinion  about  that? — You  mean  have  matri- 
culation arid  then  one  year's  training  for  teachers 
-pccially.  and  then  the  following  year  work  for 
the  Intel-mediate,  and  then  two  years  for  the  15.  A.  ': 

!C)4.  Yes? — No.  I  would  not  agree  to  that.  I 
should  >ay  it  wa>  much  better  for  one  to  take  three 
years  from  matriculation  up  to  J5.A..  and  simul- 
taneously to  receive  training  for  a  teacher  or  after 
graduation. 

'T)5.  Do  you  think  you  could  net  a  professor  who 
would  uive  both  theoretical  and  practical  train- 
ing?—  I  think  it  is  possible,  but  I  believe  as  the 
numbers  increased  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
t  he  professor  an  assistant  and  even  a  second  and 
third. 

'.T)!).  Mr.  Sldfrr.]  You  said  that  one-third  of  the 
-indents  that  pass  through  the  (1ollege  take  to 
teaching.  Are  those  men  or  women  ? — Men. 

JC>7.  <  tae-third  of  the  men  are  trained  a-  teacher-: 
—Not  trained  as  teachers,  but   become  teacher- 

!>.">X.  You  >poke  of  the  isolation  of  students  in 
•ipe  Town  :  you  might  have  gone  further  and  said 
there  were  certain  tern  plat  ions  ?—  Yes.  certainly  : 
but  if  a  man  shall  prove  to  be  a  man  true  to  hi- 
\-<\<k  he  niiiM  re-i-t  temptation.  1  cannot,  however, 
-peak  on  that  point.  1  believe  there  are  a  good 
many  more  temptations  here  than  at  Stellenbo<ch. 
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959.  Students  coming  from  up-country  and  sud-       Sev- 
•denly  brought  into  the  city  run  very  great  danger,  T 
especially  if  they  are  not  in  good  society? — Yes,  Jul?19> 1<JOG- 
that  is  so. 

960.  You  say  there  are  reasons  why  persons  do 
not  care  to  go  into  the  profession,  and  you  give  as 
one  reason  the  smallness  of  the  salaries*? — Yes. 

961.  What  is  the  salary,  on  an  average,  of  a  first 
or  second-class  principal  ? — From   £300  to    £400, 
which  will  not  compare  at  all  with  the  remunera- 
tion of  a  man  who  goes  into  another  profession. 

962.  It   will   not   compare   with    the    salary   in 
another  profession  ? — No,  not  with  what  Attorneys 
may  get.  or  some  of  the  Civil  Servants. 

96.3.  And  then  there  is  another  thing,  the  in- 
security of  the  profession.  I  mean  you  may  he 
turned  out  of  one  position,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  get  another  ? — Yes,  certainly,  that  is  one  of  the 
clangers. 

964.  Especially  if  you   are   advanced    in    ago. 
What  do   you   think  as  to   that? — It  is   difficult 
to     say.     because    if     an     individual     does    not 
answer  as  a  teacher  it  is  very  hard  on  the  com- 
munity to  say  that  because  he  is  a  teacher  you 
must  keep  him  for  life,  and  therefore  it  is  rather  a 
dangerous  thing  for  me  to  say  what  ought  to  be 
done  —but  I  would  say  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  deserving  people  as  much  as  possible. 

965.  Mr.  Matter.]  You  mean  by  ''deserving,"  com- 
petent people  ? — Yes. 

Proft^orJoIni  Todd  Morrison,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.R.8.F... 

examined. 


L-sity 

967.  And  you  have  been  a  considerable  time  pro-  Jul?  ly' 190G- 
fessor  at  the  Victoria  College  ? — For  over  14  years. 

968.  Professor  of  what  ? — 1  used  to  be  professor 
•of  Physics,   but   I  am  now  professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics. 
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T'n.t..i.T.        !)()!).   And  von   have   heard    what    Mr.    P.otha  has 

MarnBon,  •,   .,       »•  • 

stated  !  —  i  68, 

970.  Have  \ou  any  further  part  iculars  in  the 
Juiv  i:'.  !><,•  way  of  development  of  that  seln-me  wliich  lie  has 
given  evidence  upon?—  Yes,  I  have  brought 
certain  figures  in  regard  to  tin-  -indents  who  leave 
Stelleiibosli  as  teachers.  and  1  have  also  looked  up 
some  data  as  to  the  practice  in  Scotland.  England, 
and  Wales  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  have 
heen  discussed  this  morning.  In  regard  to  tin- 
students  who  lea  Ye  Stellenbosch.  we  have  a  total 
attendance  of  about  '^00  students,  and  one  may  -ax- 
that  practically  one-third  leave  the  College  every 
year  —  it  being  generally  a  three  years'  course— 
and  of  that  one-third  (about  70)  one-third  become 
teachers,  either  on  leaving  or  a  little  later.  I  can 
give  you  the  data  for  1903-04.  In  1903  we  were 
able  to  trace  the  immediate  careers  of  67  stud<  nt- 
who  left  the  College.  Of  that  number  18  were  at 
once  appointed  as  teachers,  seven  continued  their 

neral  studies  elsewhere,  and  of  these  seven  even  - 
tually  almost  all.  I  believe,  became  teachers,  and 
returned  to  teach  in  the  Colony.  —  so  that  from  1^0 
to  25  out  of  (57  became  teachers.  In  the  year  19ul 
out  of  60  whose  careers  were1  traced  19  became 
teachers  and  three  continued  their  studies.  We 
have  not  data  for  190.").  The  students  who  con- 
tinued their  studies  elsewhere  for  a  time  included 
-uch  men  as  Dr.  Malhcrbe,  Dr.  Cillie  and  others. 
So  that  our  men  go  out  a>  teachers,  and  they  go 
out  practically  untrained  at  present.  Now  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposal  that  we  have  made,  we  really 
want  to  have  attached  to  the  College  a  Training 
Department.  That  is  why  we  want  a  Professorship 
of  Education,  the  professor  being  naturally  at  t  he- 
head  of  the  Training  Department.  We  wish  to  or- 
ganize it  on  thoroughly  practical  lines,  and  we 
would  propose  to  make  throe  sets  of  students,  or 
perhaps  one  might  almost  say  four.  First  of  all  a 
LTood  many  of  the>e  young  fellows  would  really  have 
chosen  to  train  fnr  teachers  from  their  matriculat  ion 
examination  if  thev  had  received  assistance  in  the 
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way  of  teaching  bursaries.  We  would  propose 
that  there  should  be  a  three  years'  course  in  which 
the  men  are  trained  as  teachers  and  ^raduatc  at  F -ILS -E- 
the  same  time.  During  their  first  year  there  would  juiy  i-.».  mo«. 
be  very  little  training,  there  would  be  no  time,  but 
during  the  last  two  years  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  attend  a  series  of  theoretical  lectures  and 
also  be  trained  practically  in  the  ordinary  way, 
such  as.  for  example,  by  criticism,  lessons,  etc. 
They  would  have  to  write  out.  for  instance,  under 
the  direction  of  their  professor,  or  lecturer,  notes 
of  lessons  beforehand  ;  these  would  be  submitted 
for  criticism,  and  then  the  student  might  be  re- 
quired to  give  a  lesson  to  a  school  class  before  the 
professor  and  his  or  her  fellow  students,  and  then 
the  criticism  would  take  place.  I  have  a  summary 
here  of  some  subjects  which  would  naturally  be 
taken  up  practically,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit 
these  to  the  Committee  later  on.  I  should  pro- 
pose that  students  who,  from  their  matriculation, 
propose  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  should 
be  assisted  by  boarding  bursaries  for  three  years. 
They  must,  of  course,  make  a  written  agreement 
that  they  will  become  teachers,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Education  Department  and  the 
colleges  and  the  University,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  to  do  as  is  done  elsewhere,  and  combine 
both  the  graduate  course  and  the  training  course. 

971.  Mr.  Malan.'}  Will  it  be  necessarv  to  alter 

j  *> 

the  syllabus  for  the  B.A.  degree  ? — Yes,  and  I 
should  ask  this  Committee  to  make  representations 
to  the  University  Council  on  that  matter,  because 
the  Council  is  at  the  present  moment  considering 
this  subject. 

972.  Mr.  Fremaiitle.']  In  what  other  place  is  the 
graduate     course     combined    with    the     training 
course  ? — In  all  the  Scotch  Universities  and  in  all 
Universities  of  Wales.     I  can  tell  you  the  facts 
with  regard  to  Scotland.     The  method  up   to   re- 
cently in  Scotland  has  been  as  follows  :     Young 
fellows  who  have  been  pupil  teachers  pass  what 
they  call  their  entrance  examination  at  the  Normal 
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College,  [f  they  pass  sufficiently  well  they  arc  ad- 
mitii-d  to  what  is  called  their  two  years"  course,  and 
RBJHJ!  tl,(.v  receive  u  i'a  ii  t  -  in  ;iid  to  allow  them  to  carry  on 
inly  i'.'  i'.""  -..their  work.  A  hi  rue  proportion  of  them  very  ot't  en 
are  immediately  excu>ed  from  more  than  certain 
Mibjects  at  the  Normal  College,  in  order  to  allow 
them  to  attend  simultaneously  their  course 
at  the  University.  They,  therefore,  combine 
their  ordinary  cour>e  at  the  Normal  College 
with  tlui  University  couist  In  the  <•;, 
of  K  din  burgh  and  Glasgow  this  is  the  rule,  and 
although  I  am  not  smv  I  think  the  same  applies  to 
Other  Universities  there,  because  the  general  regu- 
lations are  the  same.  In  the  ease  of  Edinburgh,  I 
know  that  Education  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taken  for  degree.  So  that  practically  all  these 
teachers  in  this  way  take  education  as  one  of  their 
regular  University  subjects  for  a  degree.  They 
usually  have  a  three  years"  course  during  two  years 
of  which  they  simultaneously  attend  the  Normal 
College  and  the  University,  so  that  the  two  are 
••  hfnid  in  glove." 

!>7.0..  (  li(iirin<ni.  Dr.  Muir  told  us  recently  that 
the  system  wa>  altered  because  it  had  proved  a 
failure:  Was  not  that  the  reason  for  the  altera- 
tion ? — The  method  I  have  deserihed  is  the  method 
which  I  think  J)r.  Muir  would  auree  with  me  lias 
been  very  successful.  I  think  there  nin^t  be  some 
confusion  between  you  and  Dr.  Muir.  I  think 
what  he  means  is  that  he  would  attach  very  little 
importance  to  the  lectures  on  education  without 
practice.  Professor  Laurie  himself  naturally  would 
lay  Lireat  stress  on  the  combination  of  t wo  things- 
tbe  lcetur<-->  and  the  direct  training. 

(.»71.  Mr.  l'*n-,inintli'.  Would  you  say  the  method 
i-  a  uood  one  ? — If  the  Scotch  teaching  U  a  failure 
then  that  is  a  failure,  because  all  the  best  men 
have  been  t  rained  in  that  way. 

U7.Y  Mr.  Mtiltni.]  A  large  number  have  availed 
them-elve>  of  that  way? — Yes.  You  cannot  get 
an  appointment  in  Scotland  now  of  any  importance 
unlr—  you  are  a  graduate.  Take  for  example  a 
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little  village  in  Perthshire  with  a  school  attendance   Prof.  J.  T. 
of  120,  you  will  find  the  head  of  the  village  school 
is  a  graduate,  and  it  is  the  same  all  round.     Of        _ 
course,  those  are  all  trained  teachers,  and  most  of  juiy  n»,  1906. 
them  have  been  pupil  teachers  originally. 

976.  Mr.  Fremantle.]  They  take  one  year's  course 
both  at  the  University  and  the  Normal  College 
and    then    the  two  years'   course  ? — That  is  the 
general  thing,  but  they  sometimes  spread  it  over 
four  years,  because  in  some  cases  the  students  may 
have  to  teach  in  schools  so  as  to  make  both  ends 
meet.* 

977.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Wales  ? — All 
Welsh  University  Colleges  are  recognized  by  the 
Board   of  Education   as  having  training   depart- 
ments. 

978.  The  colleges  ? — Yes,  the  colleges  are  recog- 
nized by  the  Board.     The  usual  course  is  the  three 
years'  course  for  those  who  have  matriculated,  and 
those  men  take  the  training  and  graduating  course 
jointly,  and  the  Board  of  Education  grants  to  them 
£25  a  year  through  the  Committee  of  the  college 
during  those  three  years,  and  the  women  get  £20. 
But  then  if  any  student  who  has  gone  to  college  with- 
out entering  this  course  say  for  one  year  or  two 
years,  decides  at  that  stage  of  his  work  to  become 
a  teacher,  he  has  still  the  option  of  declaring  that 
he  is  going  to  become  a  teacher,  and  then  he  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  for  training  for  two  years,  and 
still  taking  his  graduation  at  the  same  time. 

979.  Does  he  graduate    after  two   years  ? — No. 
three  years  altogether ;    that  is  to  say  the  three 
years  cover  graduation  and  training.     They  have 
entered  for  Intermediate  work,  say  for  one  year 
without  professing  to  be  teachers,  and  if  thereafter 
they  decide  to  enter  the  training  for  teachers  they 
can  do  so,  as  I  said  before. 

980.  And  that  is  what  vou  aim  at  ? — Yes. 


'Since  my  evidence  was  given,  I  have  ascertained  that  it  is  usual  for  the  better 
students  to  attend  the  Normal  College  and  the  University  conjointly  during  the 
first  two  years  of  their  course,  and  the  University  alone  for  the  rest  of  their 
graduation  course. — J.  T.  M. 
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i'r..t  11X1.   Mr.  M<il<ni.~\      You  have  now  dealt   will)  the 

lir-t  <-Ia--  of  teachers   for    whom    you    want  special 
traininLT  fit    Stellenbo-ch  ?  —  Yes,  and    I   would  like 
juiv  :  •  0  tini-h  my  Matement.    For  t  hose  win*  have  grauu- 

ated  already  in  Wale-  and  then  decided  to  become 
teacher-  provision  i-  made  Tor  a  higher  Lrrant  o!' 
I'  IO  tor  one  year  and  then  they  have  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  their  trainiiiL!  work,  but 
-till  at  the  College  and  in  the  same  department. 
The  number-  entering  this  department  are  very 
interesting.  In  Cardiff  University  College,  South 
Wale-,  in  I  !M>1-  ]!)(>.").  the  total  number  attending 
the  college  was  .V>1.  Of  these  \(\\\  were  in  training 
a-  teachers  in  the  three  years'  course,  and  ill  the 
post  -lira  dilate  stage  ,V(>  were  ti-ainini;  as  teachers. 
that  i>  to  -ay  a  total  alt"L:('t  her  of  1  S;5.  of  which 
the  proportion  is  as  S  is  to  1.  Eight  in  the  three 
years'  course  a-  against  one  in  the  post  -L-raduat  e 
cour-e.  A  larne  numbej-  of  these  are  women.  In 
this  particulai-  case  in  the  training  department  I 
think  there  are  IS  women  in  the  post-uradnate 
course  and  two  men. 

!)S.V.  Would  the  same  proportion  apply  to  the 
H\:\  '?  —  No.  there  it  is  much  more  equal.  Then  in 
the  case  of  Abcryswith  I  cannot  find  the  number-. 
but  at  Iian«ror  the  total  number  of  college  student  - 
is  3X7.  Of  these  116  are  attending  the  three  years 
training  course,  and  (>  are  attending  the  post- 
graduate course.  Ten  are  attending  a  special 
Kindergarten  course,  so  that,  altogether,  you  have 
]\\'>  beiiiL!  trained  a-  teachers  out  of  a  total  college 
attendance  of  \\\\7  .  or  slightly  more  than  one-third. 

!IS.">.   At  Abery-twith  the  figures  would  he  about 
the  -a  me  ?-     Yes.  I  should  think  -o. 

!.  The  experience  of  these  I'niversit  ies  is  t  hat 
about  eight  out  of  nine  take  the  two  cour-(  - 
-imultaiieoiisly  ?  —  Yes,  that  is  so. 

!>S.").   .I//-.     /•'/•/  tHfitiflr.']    AYhat      i-     your    opinion 

about  this/      Is  it  a  good  -y-tem  or  is  it  a  failure? 

-I   cannot  say  whether  it    i-  a  failure,  I   have  had 

no   experience  of  it.      1  believe,  however,    it    is  an 

admirable    -y-tem.      There    i-   a    strong   impression 
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all  over  the  world  that  it  is  unwise  to  separate  Pnif -:T- 
students  who  are  undergoing  a  technical  training  M 
from  the  genersl  body  of  students.  "We  used  to  *"  K.S.I:. 
consider  in  Edinburgh  that  the  purely  normal  ,TUIV  i"^  ] 
college  students  who  had  been  parted  from  the 
general  body  had  not  the  bearing  and  the  general 
studious  character  which  the  men  who  took  both 
courses  had,  and  I  personally  consider  that  it  is 
exceedingly  important  that  all  students  should 
really  meet  on  level  terms,  and  any  young  fellow 
who  has  been  engaged  on  teaching  knows  that  the 
very  act  of  teaching  tends  to  make  him  of  a  certain 
character,  and  it  is  particularly  important  in  the 
case  of  teachers  that  they  should  mix  with  their 
fellows  who  are  going  in  for  other  professions. 
That  is  why  I  consider  it  unwise  to  separate  a 
year's  training  even  for  college  graduates  from  the 
college  itself.  You  asked  Mr.  Botha  why  our 
young  fellows  who  take  up  teaching  and  become 
teachers  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  training  institutes. 
I  think  there  are  two  reasons  for  that.  One  is,  of 
course,  that  many  cannot  afford  to  spend  another 
year,  as  the  course  will  have  been  made  by  that  so 
very  long.  But  besides  that  there  is  this  other 
reason  :  the  training  institutes  just  now  are  of 
course  training  students,  but  of  another  class  alto- 
gether. The  training  institute  here  I  know  is 
training  mostly  pupil  teachers  for  T.3,  and  also  for 
matriculation.  "Well,  students  who  are  graduating 
cannot  be  expected  to  go  and  work  along  side  of 
matriculation  or  T.o  students.  Consequently  you 
would  require  to  have  a  special  class,  which  means 
doubling  your  staff  at  the  training  institute.  You 
would  have  to  separate  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  graduates  who  come  down  here  from 
different  places  and  provide  teachers  for  them. 

986.  Chairman^]  Or  else  the  matriculation 
students  and  the  graduates  would  have  to  work  in 
the  same  class  ? — Yes.  it  would  be  a  case  of  two 
differerent  sets  of  students  in  the  same  class.  If 
you  wanted  to  get  many  of  these  men  you  would 
have  to  provide  classes  for  them. 
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Prof.J.T.        |)S7.  Then  you  would   say  that    a    man    who    has 

its','.,   got    hU  de<jree  and   a  T.2  cert ilicate  woul<l  ha ve  a 

much    higher  place   in   the  profession  than  a    man 

July  I-.-  P.",,;.  who  has  only  got    his   matriculation   and   T.V.  and 

therefore,   although    he   has  only    got   his  T.V  the 

Bailie   a-  the    matriculated    man    he  would    require 

a    different  course? — Yes. 

!)SS.  You  would  also  agree  that  if  the  under- 
taking should  prove  a  success  you  would  have  to 
increase  your  staff  V — Yes.  At  Cardiff  they  have 
t  WTO  Professors  and  three  Assistant  Lecturers 
besides  occasional  lecturers  for  special  subjects  : 
such  for  instance  as  Kindergarten  and  Swedish 
drill  for  the  women  and  manual  training  and 
ordinary  drill  for  the  men.  I  have  very  littl« 
doubt  thai  we  should  have  to  contemplate  from  tin- 
beginning  a  regular  department  and  staff,  because 
if  we  have  20  students  a  year  and  they  all 
go  in  for  the  three  years'  course,  in  three  years  we 
shall  have  <><>  students  and  no  single  man  could 
supervise  so  many  students.  Now  up  at  Stellen- 
bosch  we  fire  particularly  well  situated  forgetting 
assistance  for  that  kind  of  work  in  the  different 
departments  and  we  should  probably  want  this 
training  department  for  three  or  four  classes  of 
students. 

989.  Mr.  rr>  nnuiHc.}  With  regard  to  Wales 
practically  all  the  teachers  there  will  be  gradual*- 
as  in  Scotland  where  this  scheme  has  been  work- 
ing some  time  ? — Yes.  that  is  so. 

!MM>.  Is  this  the  old  scheme  or  is  it  a  scheme 
which  has  been  adopted  fairly  recently  ? — 1  think 
it  was  adopted  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

991.  It  is  not  the  old  scheme? — No,  it   is   the 
Hoard  of  Education  scheme. 

992.  It    has    been    recently    adopted   after   the 
experience  of  Scotland  and  other  places'/ — Y< 

!>!).").  Mr.  //r///V-r.]  Docs  it  differ  materiallv  from 
the  old  scheme? — It  is  a  development  of  the  old 
schema 

'.»!)!.   And  would  you  say  that  it  was  an  impn 
merit  on  the  old   scheme? — Y«  -  :   for   the   cla<>  of 
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man  you  want  to  produce  you  must  mix  the  two   Piof.  J.  T. 
classes  of  students  together.  i?A™BJ3c.T 

995.  Then  would  you  say  that  in  the  establish-     F.R.S.E.  r 
ment   of  chairs    of    Education   here   you  would  juiy  19^  1906. 
rather  take  the  Scotch  system  or  the  Welsh  sys- 
tem ? — Well,  in  the  case  of  Grahamstown  I  think 

they  could  follow  the  Scotch  system  because  you 
would  have  a  training  institute  already  there  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  possible  to  follow  a  modified 
Scotch  system.  That  is  to  say,  you  might  have 
men  immediately  after  matriculation  in  this  train- 
ing institute,  and  then  one  year  after  they  had 
taken  matriculation  they  could  attend  the  College. 
Of  course,  at  Stellenbosch  they  cannot  do  that  as 
we  have  no  training  institute. 

996.  It  is  essential  to  have  a  training  institute  ? 
-Yes,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  as  a  training 

institute  connected  with  the  College. 

997.  Would  that  involve  any  large  cost  ? — No,  it 
is  the  cheapest  thing  you  can  have,  because  instead 
of  having  people  to  teach  the  general  subjects  you 
have  your  own  men.     For  instance,  in  the  Normal 
College,  Edinburgh,  they  have  to  appoint  special 
teachers  to  teach  these  people   in  the  ordinary 
subjects,  and  they  all  have  to  be  taught  in  the 
Normal  College,  and  three-fourths  of  their  time  is 
really  spent  in  completing   their  general  educa- 
tion.    There    is   very  little    attending  to  actual 
practice. 

998.  Your  proposal  is  that  you  will  train  higher 
grade  teachers  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

999.  That  is  your  chief  aim  ? — Yes,  we  want  to» 
get  people  who  are  now  going  away,  we  want 
them  to  come  to  us  for  training. 

1000.  Which  would  mean  a  course  from  two  to» 
four  years  ? — I  would  make  three  years  the  nor- 
mal.    I  think  also  that  the   University    should 
recognize  education  as  one  of   the  subjects    for 
degree,    in    the    same    way    as    practically    all 
Universities    have     done,    except     Oxford     and 
Cambridge. 

A17.  1906.— Education.  K 
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f.'  r        1001.  Would  that  mean  a  considerable  alteration 
.,  of  the  syllabus  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.     Person- 
ally,  I  intend  moving  in  this  very  matter  myself 
i-..  to  that  effect. 

1002.  And  such  alteration  in  the  syllabus  would 
not  lower  the  character  and  quality  of  the  degree 
that  is  obtained  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

1003.  Do  you  propose  to  surest  the  theory  of 
education  as  one  of  the  alternative  subjects? — Yes. 

1004.  What  would  you  propose  to  drop  out  ?— 
There  is  no  need  to  drop  out  anything.   You  would 
only  make  it  an  optional  subject. 

1005.  Mr.  Malan.]  We  have  now  exhausted  the 
first  class  of  students  for  whom  you  want  this 
special  training  institute  at  Stellenbosch  ? — I  will 
proceed  with  my  remarks.     The  first  class  is  really 
a  double  class  composed  of  those  going  for  matri- 
culation and  those  who  decide  on  a  later  course. 
The  second  class  is  composed  of  graduates — past 
graduates.     The  third  class  is  one  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all.     It  consists  of  those 
pupil  teachers  whom  Dr.  Muir  is  at  present  assist- 
ing to  go  on  as  far  as  matriculation  by  a  grant  of 
£40  per  annum.     Now  if  these   could  be  assisted 
in  such  a  way  that,  instead  of  going  out  to  teach 
at  once  immediately  they  have  got  through  their 
matriculation,  they  could  go  further  on  and  take 
their  college  course  they  would  become  the  most 
valuable  teachers  of  all,  because  they  have  had  the 
practical  experience  to  a  certain  extent,  and  they 
would  require   less  practical   training    than  the 
others.     They  would  undoubtedly  be  most  valua- 
ble   material.      One  would,   therefore,   want    the 
Education  Department,  if  this  is  to  be  carried  out, 
to  a>  far  as  possible  make  the  P.T.3  approximate 
to  the    matriculation    examination    in    order    to 
encourage  the  people  coming  from  the  P.T.3  to 
matriculate  and  thereafter  to  go  in  for  the  three 
years'   course.    The    practical    proposal  I   would 
make  is  as  follows:     1  would  propose  that    all 
-tudents  when  they  have  passed  the  matriculation 
examination  or  other  qualification,  should  declare 
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that  they  intend  to  become  teachers  and  be  allowed  Prof.  J.  T. 
a  scholarship  of  say  £30  per  annum  for  three  years,  M.lrjB°sc., 
on  the  understanding  that  they  pursue  simultan-  F.R.S.E. 
eously  a  training  and  a  graduate  course  at  a  juiy  w,  1906. 
recognized  college.  It  need  not  necessarily  be 
Stellenbosch,  it  might  be  at  Grahamstown  and 
perhaps  the  South  African  College,  A  Committee 
of  the  college  would  be  responsible  for  these  young 
men,  they  would  require  to  reside  at  recognized 
boarding  houses,  because,  the  Committee  being 
responsible  for  them,  would  require  to  have  them 
under  good  observation.  In  their  first  year  they 
would  do  little  in  the  way  of  direct  training,  but 
in  their  last  two  years  they  would  require  not 
only  to  attend  lectures,  but  to  be  trained  in 
regard  to  methods  of  teaching  ordinary  school 
subjects,  and  in  addition  they  would  require 
to  give  so  many  practical  lessons  per  week 
or  per  year.  In  Bangor  there  are  75  hours 
per  year  devoted  to  practical  teaching  and  150 
in  the  two  years,  and  some  similar  regulations 
might  be  laid  down  here.  In  the  case  of  Man- 
chester they  have  opened  a  department  on 
practically  the  same  lines  for  a  total  of  35  men 
and  35  women,  and  an  equal  number  of  hours  is 
devoted  to  the  practical  part.  The  students  are 
not  only  taught  education  but  such  things  as  the 
use  of  the  blackboard,  the  methods  of  education 
and  in  fact,  it  is  just  like  an  ordinary  training 
college.  If  a  young  fellow  has  passed  his  inter- 
mediate outside,  I  would  say  that  on  making  a 
similar  declaration  he  should  also  receive  £30  a 
year  for  two  years,  and  if  a  graduate  should 
undertake  that  he  would  devote  hinself  entirely  to 
training  for  one  year,  I  would  in  that  case  suggest 
a  grant  of  £40.  These  grants  will  not  go  far  in 
places  in  South  Africa.  In  Bangor  the  correspond- 
ing grant  is  £25,  but  then  their  course  is  only  32 
weeks  while  ours  is  36,  and  as  you  know  living  is 
much  more  expensive  here,  so  that  £30  will  hardly 
cover  board  and  fees,  and  these  young  people  will 
have  to  help  themselves  through  in  some  other 
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Frof.J.T.  Wav.  Thr  grant  will,  therefore,  not  really  pay  their 
way  oprcially  wlicn  we  remember  t licit  the  fees  ;it 
r>aii!4or  arc  only  £11  as  compared  with  our  fees  at 
-...  i;»«>.,  Stellenbosch  which  are  £17.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration  therefore,  the  amount  which  I 
have  -IILILM  sted  is  really  the  minimum  amount  and 
it  would  mean  that  this  country  would  have  at 
their  disposal  graduate  trained  teachers  at  the 
possible  outside  cost  of  £90.  That  seems  to  me  a 
very  cheap  proposition.  Of  course,  in  each  case 
the  proviso  would  be  that  these  young  fellows 
would  have  to  become  teachers,  and  remain  so  for 
two  years ;  in  other  words,  the  committee  would 
have  to  be  responsible  for  this  being  done,  and.  in 
case  of  failure,  to  carry  out  the  terms  under  which 
the  grant  was  made,  they  would  have  to  make  a 
refund  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  still 
wanting  to  be  served  Coming  to  the  contemplated 
Professor  of  Education,  you  would  want  a  practical 
man,  one  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
knows  actually  how  the  various  classes  in  a  school 
work.  I  am  perfectly  certain  you  could  get  a 
suitable  candidate  in  this  country,  as,  for  example, 
some  of  your  inspectors,  who  would  probably  be 
quite  willing  to  accept  that  post.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Russell  is  likely  to  remain  a  candidate,  but 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  someone  of 
<  xperience,  who  knows  the  work  thoroughly — both 
theoretical  and  practical.  We  should  also  have  to- 
contemplate  two  assistants  as  soon  as  the  scheme 
was  in  working  order,  and  those  assistants  would 
be  justified  for  such  a  class  of  work. 

1006.  Mr.  Fremantle.']  I  suppose  the  Professor  of 
Philosophy  would  be  ipso  facto  a  member  of  this 
Committee  ? — Y  es. 

1<M>7.  And  the  Professor  of  Psychology  ? — Yes. 

1008.  These  assistants  would  have  to  be  chosen 
so  as  to  enable  the  people  to  take  up  special  sub- 
jects ol  great  importance? — For  the  women  there 
would  really  be  two  special  subjects,  needlework 
and  housekeeping,  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  that  direction  as  tar  as  Stellenbosch  is  con- 
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Denied,  because  we  have  three  establishments 
dealing  with  that  and  all  of  them  could  very  well 
run  with  us  ;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that 
direction.  Then  for  the  men  there  would  be  two  July  19, 1906. 
lines, — training  in  woodwork  and  also,  I  think, 
in  the  sciences  bearing  on  agriculture  and  country 
life,  and  I  think  we  could  manage  that  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Elsenberg,  which  would  offer  ample 
opportunities  for  that  special  line.  I  do  hope  that 
this  Committee  will  make  representations  to  the 
University  in  regard  to  the  great  importance  of 
incorporating  education  with  the  ordinary  degree 
course,  both  in  science  and  in  literature,  because 
it  means  that  if  that  is  done  you  will  get  a  big 
demand  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  at  Man- 
chester and  elsewhere,  whereas  unless  you  do 
something  of  that  nature  you  will  be  where  you 
are  at  present. 

1009.  Would  you  think  it  would  be    a    serious 
objection  if  all  the   colleges  were  to  apply  in  the 
same  way  ? — I  think  that  would  be  no  objection. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  the  two  places  where  it  is 
most     urgently     needed     are    Stellenbosch    and 
Grahamstown.     I  think  that  is  so,  because  I  believe 
there  are  not  many  of  the  South  African  College 
students  who  become  teachers  at  present. 

1010.  I   find  from  the  correspondence  read  by 
Mr.  Botha  that  you  asked  the  Department  to  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  Education, 
but  1  would  like  to  know  whether  this  further 
scheme  of  having  practically  a  training  depart- 
ment has  also  been  put  before  the  Department  ? — 
Yes. 

1011.  Chairman.}    Have  you  put  it  clearly  to  Dr. 
Muir  ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly,  I  know  the  whole 
matter  has  been  pointed  out. 

1012.  Your  proposal  is  more  or  less  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Professorship  of  Education,  and  to  have 
a    training    department    in    connection    with    it 
attached  to  the  College  ? — Yes. 

1013.  And  the  whole  scheme  has  been  submitted 
to  the    Superintendent- General   of  Education  ? — 
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11     Ye>.    but    Mr.     Botha     has     done     most    of    the 
discussi] 

101  1    Mr.  Fremuntlc.]     Do   you  think  that  the 
,  1906.  TV  certificate  is  a  satisfactory  course  for  the  higher 
•a<le  man  or  would  you  like  to  have  a  special 
( •<  -n  iticato  for  the  higher  grade  teachers  ? — I  am  in 
favour  of  a  modified  T.2,  but  the  T.I  is  not  a  suit- 
able certificate. 

1015.  Would  you  contemplate  allowing  a  man 
who  has    begun  to  teach  to  afterwards  take  a 
course? — I  would  try  to  do  so  where   possible. 
Undoubtedly   it  would    attract    a  graduate  who 
wanted  to  get  practical  training. 

1016.  That  is,  of  course,  if  he  had  matriculated  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  no  good  having  men  of  different 
rank. 

1017.  Chairman.]  At  present  there  is  the  School 
Higher  and  the  Elementary  Examinations  being 
taken  by  the  University.     Are  you  in  favour  of 
any  alteration  being  made  ? — I  am  in  favour  of  the 
School  Elementary  being  done  away  with  and  a 
School  Leaving  Certificate  being  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  course  as  an  alternative  to  matriculation. 

1018.  Would  you  prefer    to    leave    the  School 
Higher  under  the  University  or  would  you  rather 
have  it  under  the  Department  of   Education  ?— 
I  think  under  the  University. 

1019.  Why  ?— For  the  reason,  first  of  all,  that  the 
University    has    taken    a  great   deal  of    trouble 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  examinations,  and  I 
think  on  the  whole  it  conducts  its  examinations  in 
a   very   straight,  fair  and  useful  way.     It  is  very 
open  to  criticism,  and  its  examiners  are  known. 

1020.  Mr.  Fremantle  ]  j.s  that  so  with  the  depart- 
mental  examinations  ? — Well,   I    have    acted    as 
examiner  myself,  but  my  name  was  never  put  on 
the  paper.      To  proceed  :  the  second  reason  is  that 
these  examination-  .tppeal  very  strongly  to  certain 
private  schools  which  still  are  of  importance.     The 
University  Council.  I   think,  up  till  now  has  tried 
in  every  way  to  meet  the  Superintendent-General 
of  Education.      I  know  there  is  a  strong  feeling 
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to  meet  him  in  every  respect  in  regard  to  the  high  ^rof-.J- T* 
school  curriculum.  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  M.A^RSC., 
meet  him  now  as  in  the  past.  F.R.SJL 

1021.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  put  the  School  juiy  19, 1906. 
Higher  Examination  sin  the  hands  of  the  University 
entirely  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 

have  that  examination  in  their  hands. 

1022.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
departmental   examinaions? — I   only   know  they 
are  very  numerous,  but  I  know  too  little  about 
them  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion  of  use. 

1023.  Mr.  Fremantle.~]  It  has  been  put  to  us  that 
it  is  one  of  the  objections  of  the  University  Exam- 
inations that  they  do  not  publish  reports  on  special 
schools.     Are  you  aware  that  the  University  ha& 
ever  been  asked  to  do  that  ?    Do  you  think  they 
would  be  likely  to  object  to  doing  that  ? — Yes. 

1024.  Why  ? — First  of  all  it  is  a  very  invidious 
thing,  and  then  the  essential  thing  is  not  so  much 
that   everybody  should    know   how  a  particular 
school  does,  as  that  the  authorities  of  that  particu- 
lar school  should  know  how  the  work  is  really 
going  on,  and  as  far  as  the  University  is  able  to,  it 
gives  this  information.     It  is  quite  possible  for  the 
committee  of  a  special  school  to  insist  on  seeing 
how  that  special  school  is  doing  and  to  see  what 
the  University  results  are,  but  1  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  as  a  Council 
to  publish  such  information  generally  at  present. 

1025.  I  am  talking  about  furnishing  it  to  the 
Department  ? — To  the  schools  themselves  ?     We 
practically  do  that  now. 

1026.  And  to  the  Department  ? — No,  we  do  not 
do  it  to  the  Department. 

1027.  You  have  no  objection  to  do  that  ? — Not  at 
all. 

1028.  Mr.  Hcllier.~]  What  time  do  you  wish  the 
ordinary  pupils  to  pass  the  School  Higher  before 
he  takes  matriculation  ? — It  would  be  well  if  it 
were  just  about  one  year. 

1029.  In  that  case,  I  suppose  the  syllabus  would 
not  be  so  high  ? — No,  we  should  raise  the  School 
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i  I  i.ijher  a  little.  We  should  not  lower  the  standard 
of  matriculation.  If  anything,  we  should  like  to 
see  it  raised. 

July  i-.MiH).;.  K>30.  As  I  understand  you,  the  School  Higher 
must  bo  raised? — Yes.  It  is  of  importance  that 
the  general  teaching  of  the  country  should  be  done 
in  the  schools  as  far  as  possible.  At  the  Colleges 
we  now  have  an  Intermediate  Examination,  which 
is  really  an  advanced  matriculation  examination. 
I  am  in  favour  of  that  kind  of  work  being  done 
more  or  less  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 
If  we  accordingly  raise  the  standard  of  matricula- 
tion, it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  dispense  with 
this  Intermediate  Examination. 


Monday,  23rd  July,  1906. 

PKESENT : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial 

Secretary. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 


Mr.  Fremantle. 
Mr.  Runciman. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Mr.  Petrus  Jacobus  le  Roux,  examined. 

Mr.  1031.  Chairman.]      You  are    the    principal    of 

teRonx.  the  Paarl  Boyg,  High  School  ?_y es 

L':<.  1W6.     1032.  And  I  believe  you  received  your  training 
as  a  teacher  at  the  Normal  College,  Cape  Town  ?— 
Yes. 

1033.  And  you  subsequently  attended  the  Vic- 
toria College  at  Stellenbosch,  and  took  your  degree 
there  V — Yes. 

1034.  How  long    have  you  been   at  the   Paarl 
Boys'  II  i.irh  School  ? — Five  years. 

1035.  You  arc.  also,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the 
uZuid  Afrikaanse  Oiiderwijzers  Unie  "  ? — Yes. 

1036.  That  is  an  association  of  teachers  formed 
within  the  laM  y«  ar,  I  think  ? — Yes. 
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1037.  What  is  exactly  the  object  of  that  body?-- 
To  further  the  interests  of  education  in  general, 

and  the  Dutch  language  in  particular.  July  23> 1906- 

1038.  We  should  like  you  to  tell  us  more  or  less 
what  you  think  of  the  present  system  of  inspection 
in  vogue  in  schools.     Do  you  think  it  is  a  satis- 
factory test  ? — I  think  it  is  somewhat  overdone. 

1039.  I  refer  to  inspection  only.     In  what  way  is 
it  overdone  ? — We  have  examinations  to  test  the 
progress   of  pupils  in  the  upper  standards,  and 
inspection  also,  going  over  the  same  ground. 

1040.  Confining  yourself  to  the  ordinary  circuit 
inspections,  are  they  satisfactory,  or  have  you  any 
recommendations  to  make  with  regard  to  them  ? — 
Our  inspections  at  present,  resemble  very  much 
the  ordinary  examinations,   and  they  are   often 
very  hurriedly  done,  and  consequently  they  are 
not  very  reliable. 

1041.  You  mean  they  are  too  hurried  to  be  a  fair 
test  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  children  ? — Yery 
often. 

1042.  Is  the  inspection  as  conducted  at  present 
more  an  individual  inspection  or  a  class  inspec- 
tion ? — An  individual  inspection. 

1043.  Conducted  by  means  of  examination  ? — 
Just  so.     There  is  very  little  difference  nowadays 
between  inspection  and  written  examination  ;  in 
fact  most  of  the  important  part  of  the  work  is  done 
by  written  answers. 

1044.  Why  do  not  you  consider  the  inspection  as 
it  is  at  present  satisfactory  ;  what  objection  have 
you  got  to  it  ? — It  is  too  hurried,  and  it  overlaps 
the  work  of  the  examinations  in  the  higher  stan- 
dards. 

1045.  If  the  examinations  were  not  there,  would 
the  inspection  then  be  satisfactory  ? — I  find  occa- 
sionally that  one  of  our  boys  in  the  class  drops  out 
at  the  inspection  ;  and  some  of  the  weaker  ones 
get  through. 

1046.  To  what  do  you    ascribe    that  ? — I  think 
the  chief   reason  is  the  hurried  nature    of    the 
examination. 
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p  ,  ^rI>uu        1047.  Would  you  attribute  it  to  nervousness  on 
v  the  part  of  the  pupil? — Yes;  nervousness  too ;  and 

.inly  2:1.  I'.MM;.  then-  js  jinotluT  objection  I  have.  I  think  it  works 
very  hadly  physically  in  some  of  the  lower  classes. 
It  is  cruel  that  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  stan- 
<  lards  there  should  be  written  examinations  to  test 
tin1  knowledge  of  these  young  scholars. 

KU8.  Is  that  done  when  the  inspector  comes 
round?- -Yes.  They  get  dictation  and  other 
written  work  ;  and  if  a  boy  does  not  get  his  pa-^ 
in  general  arithmetic,  he  may  be  ever  so  good  in 
mental  arithmetic,  he  is  not  allowed  to  pass. 

1049.  Do  you    think  it  is   unsatisfactory    that 
passing  on  to  the  higher  standards  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  ? — Yes. 

1050.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  principal  of  the  school  ? — In  a 
great  many  of  the  schools  it  can  be  done. 

1051.  You  would  not  put  it  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  principal,  would  you  ? — I  think  it  is  well 
that  there  should  be  some  sort  of  inspection,  not 
so  much  an  inspection  of  the  pupils  as  an  inspection 
of  the  methods  employed  by  the  teachers,    the 
organisation  of  the  school,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

1052.  Mr.  MalanJ]    Would  you  rather  have  class 
than  individual  inspection  ? — Yes. 

3053.  Chairman.] — Have  you  any  other  recom- 
mendations to  make  with  regard  to  the  ordinary 
inspections? — I  would  let  the  teacher  or  the 
principal  of  the  school  classify. 

1054.  With  regard  to  the  inspection  in  the  more 
technical  subjects  such  as  drawing,  woodwork  and 
so  on,  there  are  inspectors  or  instructors  for  that 
also,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

1055.  Do  they  come  round  regularly  to  the  high 
schools  ? — Y<  •-. 

1056.  Is  it  more  or  less  a  thorough  inspection  ?— 
I  think  it  K 

1057.  In  those  subjects,  after  the  inspection,  do 
you  in  addition  have  examinations  ? — Ye-?,  we  still 
have  examinations  over  and  above. 
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1058.  Do    you    think    it   is    necessary  to  have       Mr. 
examinations  in   addition  to    the    inspection  byP'J'1lRo 
these  technical  instructors  ? — I  think  it  ought  not  July  23- 1906- 
to  be. 

1059.  You    think    the    inspection    is    thorough 
enough  ? — Yes  ;    there   should  be  no   further  ex- 
amination, except  for  the  teachers'  certificate. 

1060.  With    regard    to  the    Examinations,    are 
there  more  school  examinations  conducted  by  the 
University  than  are  necessary  ?    Do  you  think  the 
School  Elementary  and  School  Higher  Examina- 
tions are  so  useful  that  they  should  be  retained  ?— 
They  have  their  uses.     They  often  help  you  to 
keep  a   boy  longer  at    school  if    you  get  them 
through  some   examination ;    it  is  an  encourage- 
ment when  they  pass  an  examination  to  go  on 
further.     I  also  think  that  we  get  a  more  reliable 
test  in  these  examinations  than  we  get  by  the 
inspections. 

1061.  You  consider  that  the  Examinations  are  a 
more  reliable  test  than  inspections  ? — Yes  ;  as  at 
present  carried  on. 

1062.  Would    you    therefore    be    in    favour  of 
retaining    the    School    Elementary  Examination, 
because  most  of  the  witnesses  are  in  favour  of  its 
abolition  ? — I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  of  late 
that  the  School  Elementary  Examination,   with 
some  modifications  ought  to  be  kept.      It  ought  to 
finish  off  and  be  a  test  of  the  work  of  the  low 
schools.    We  have  no  real  test  at  present  of  the 
general  knowledge  of  a  pupil  after  he  has  gone 
through  the  low  school  standards,  and  I  consider 
that  a  careful  written  Examination,  say  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  standard  subjects  such  as  arithmetic, 
English,   Dutch,   history  and   geography,  is  very 
necessary. 

1063.  Is  that  because  you  think  a  good  many  of 
the  pupils  leave  school  about  then,  or  even  before 
then,  or  would  you  retain  it  as  a  step  towards 
further  work  ? — I  think  it  marks  off  one  stage  of 
our  school  work,  that  is  to  say  the  low  schools,  the 
elementary  school  stage. 
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p  J  *eRou        10^'  ^r°u  think  ^  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  leaving 
*'  certificate  for  the  lower  schools  ?  —  Yes. 

1065.  For  that  reason  you  are  in  favour  of 
ret  a  i  1  1  i  1  1  g  the  examination  ?  —  I  would  suggest  that 
;•  clian<,rt'  be  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools. 
1  <  HJ6.  In  what  way  ?  —  My  idea  is  this,  that  we 
should  have  the  same  curriculum  at  all  the  schools 
up  to  the  sixth  standard. 

1067.  Have  you  not  got  that    now  ?  —  No.     We 
have  one  curriculum  for  the  so-called  low  schools 
and  another  for  the  high  schools.     When   a  boy 
passes  from  the  low  school  to   the  high  school  he 
may  have  passed  the  seventh  standard,  and  you 
have  to  put  him  back  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  stand- 
ard.     Latin   and   algebra  are  introduced   in   the 
high  schools,  but  they  are  not  in  the  low  schools. 
A  boy  is  not  in  a  position  to  choose  in  the  matter. 
although  he  may  intend   to  pursue  his  studies 
further  on. 

1068.  If  there  is  only  a  high  school  in  the  town 
were  he  is  born,  he  must  attend  that  ?  —  Yes  ;  and 
take  all  the  subjects  such  as  Latin,  algebra,  and 
so  on. 

1069.  You  do  not  think  that  is  desirable  ?  —  No. 
We  must  have  one  curriculum  for  all  the  schools 
up  to  a  certain   standard,  and  from  there  branch 
off. 

1070.  If  that  is  done,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
retaining    the    School    Higher    Examination  ?  —  I 
think  if  the  work  is  graded  from  that  stage  up  to 
Matriculation,  the  School  Higher  Examination  is 
not  exactly  necessary.     I  think  we  can  allow  the 
principal  of  the  school  to  grade  his  scholars  for 
three  years. 

1071.  Whether  you  retain  the  School  Elementary 
or  the  School  Higher  Examinations,  or  both,  would 
you  be  in  favour  of  having  them  made  departmen- 
tal or   >hould  they   be  under  the  University  ?  —  At 
present   we    ha\<-   much  more   confidence  in  the 
work  of  the  I'niversity. 

1072.  Why  'J.  —  We    do  not  know  who  conducts 
the  examinations  in  the  Education  department  ; 
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the    names    are    not    stated  in  the  examination       Mr. 
papers. 

1073.  Do  they  not  mention  the  names  at  all  ? —  July  23, 1906. 
No. 

1074.  You  find  that  teachers  have  more  confi- 
dence in  the  University  Examinations  than  in  the 
departmental  examinations  ? — Yes,  I  would  also 
say  that  if  there  were  a  committee  controlling  the 
examinations  of    the    Education    department,   it 
might  be  more  satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  still 
more  satisfactory  if  you  had  a  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  head. 

1075.  Things  being  as  they  are,  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  putting  the  examinations  in  the  hands 
of  the  Education  department  ? — No. 

1076.  You  think  there   ought  to  be  some  con- 
trolling body,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

1077.  At  present    you  think  the  examinations 
should  be  under  the  University  ? — Yes. 

1078.  With  regard  to  the  departmental  examina- 
tions,  of  late  years  a  good  many  of  these  have 
been  introduced,  have  they  not :    what  view  do 
you  take  of  them  ? — I  think  the  teachers  are  so  to 
say,    one    and    all,    against    them.      The    South 
African  Teachers'  Union  are  against  them,  and  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Paarl  District  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion   a  unanimous  vote  was  passed  against  all 
examinations  held  by  the  Education  department 
for   scholars ;  they   were    not    against    them    for 
teachers,  in  connection  with  woodwork,  and  so  on. 
We  are  all  strongly  against  the  crowd  of  examina- 
tions for  the  scholars. 

1079.  Why  are  you  against  them  ? — They  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  the  school.     We  have  an 
inspection  and  then  these  examinations,  and  you 
are  hindered  in  your  school  work.     Some  teachers 
say  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  is  simply  an 
examination  quarter  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
this  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  scholars. 

1080.  What  effect  has  it  upon  the  pupils  in  the 
school? — It    throws    you     out    of    your    course 
altogether  ;  you  cannot  stick  to  your  time  tables  ; 
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Mr.       you  liavc  to  set  aside  tlio  work  of  certain  days, 

x'  ;iud  the  school  gets  quite  into  disorder. 
July  23,  i9u«.      K),S  i .  Mr,  Fremantle.]  Have  you  seen  the  Minute 
which  h;»s  been  published  in  the  Education  (ifizette 
MS  to  the  inspection  of  high  schools  ? — Yes. 

1082.  Do  you  think  that  the  innovations  pro- 
posed will  be  an  improvement  ? — They  will  be  an 
improvement  in  the  right  direction. 

1083.  Is  it  not  part  of  the  Inspectors  business  to 
examine  the  papers  and  answer  and  report  ? — No. 

1084.  Do    you    think    it   is   necessary    to   have 
individual  inspection  in   the  lower  parts  of  the 
school  ? — I    do    not    think    so  ;     not    a    written 
inspection. 

1085.  Do  not  you  think  the  principles  embodied 
in  that  Minute  could  be  applied  to  the  whole  work 
of  inspecting  schools ;  is  it  possible  to  have  class 
inspection  without  including  inspection  for  all  the 
classes  of  the  school,  or  is  it  necessary  to  confine 
it  to  the  upper  classes  ? — With  a  change  in  the 
curriculum  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  and  if 
there  is  a  very  careful  written  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  sixth  standard,  I  think  we  may  come 
to  that  in  some  years  time.     I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  very  searching  and  strict  examination  at 
the  end  of  standard  VI.  to  test  the  work  of  the 
elementary    schools,     and    from    there    I    would 
advise    two      courses,    the    modern     side      and 
classical  side,  the  classical  side  to  be  taken  up  by 
those  intending  to  become  University  students  at 
the  end  of  their  school  course,  and  the  modern 
side  for  those  intending  to  leave  school  and   go 
into  business.      The   teachers  of  a  school  could 
fairly  well  do  the  individual  examination  them- 
selves, and  the  inspector  could  come  round  and 
criticise  the  work. 

1086.  There  is  a  differentiation  made  according 
to  the  standards  that  the  pupils  are  in  ;  is  not  that 
so  ? — Not  in  the  public  schools,  I  believe  ;  in  the 
t'finn  schools  there  is. 

1087.  You  see  no  objection  to  the  teachers  being 
able  to  put  students  in  any  standard  they  pit 

— No. 
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1088.  Mr.  Runciman.]  What  do  you  consider  is        Ml- 
the  object  of  inspection  as  it  is  at  present  in  vogue 

by  the  Department  ?— It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  Julr  23' 1906- 
exactly  what  the  object  is :  I  suppose  it  is  to  find 
out  what  the  scholars  know  and  what  progress 
they  are  making  ;  but  I  think  one  object  is  to  get 
statistics. 

1089.  You  do  not  think  the  first  object  is  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  ? — Individually,  yes. 

1090.  You  say  you  prefer  that  there  should  be 
class  inspection  rather  than  individual  inspection  ? 
—Yes. 

1091.  Would  class  inspection  give  the  same  test 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  pupils  ? — Not  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils  ;  that  should  be  left  to  the  teachers. 

1092.  If  you  carry  out  that  idea,  then  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  test  as  to  how  the  pupils 
were  being  taught  in  the  school,  would  it  ? — Yes, 
it  would. 

1093.  In    what    way,    if    it    were    left    to    the 
teachers  ? — For  instance,  the  Inspector  may  come 
round  and  select  a  certain  class  and  give  that  class 
a  thorough  inspection.     He  may  go   so  far  as  to 
individually  inspect  each  scholar  to   see  whether 
the  classification  has  been  correctly  made. 

1094.  You  said  you  were  against  individual  in- 
spection ? — For  the  school,  but  to  check  the  work 
of  the   teachers   I  see  no  harm  in  the  inspector 
taking  up   some  particular  class  in  the  school  to 
see  if  it  has  been  properly  graded.     From  that  he 
can  infer  what  the  organization  of  the  school  is 
with  regard  to  the  other  classes. 

1095.  Would  you  test  one  teacher  as  a  test  of  the 
others  ? — The  work  of  organization  will  then  belong 
to  the  principal. 

1096.  The  principal  does  not  teach  all  the  classes, 
does  he  ? — But  he  is  responsible  for  it. 

1097.  One  principal  may  consider  the  efficiency 
of  his  class  in  the  curriculum  different  to  what 
another  teacher  would  ? — Yes. 

1098.  In  that  case  is  it  not  the  duty  of   the 
department  to  see  that  the  standard  of  efficiency  is 
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Mr.       kept  up  in  all   the  schools  of  the  Colony? — That 

"'can  he  nhtaincd  hy  class  inspection. 

July 23, 1906.  io<)!».  ||o\v  can 'it  be  if  the  individuals  are  not 
tested  ? — A  man  who  has  got  experience  of  teaching 
very  soon  finds  out  whether  the  work  is  as  it  ought 
to  be  ;  he  does  not  require  to  go  individually  into 
each  scholar. 

1100.  Is  it    not    necessary  that    the    inspector 
inspecting  the  various  schools  should  have  one 
standard    of    efficiency    bv    which    the    children 

•/  •/ 

should  pass  from  one  standard  to  another  ? — Yes. 
The  Education  Department  can  lay  down  a 
syllabus  of  what  is  intended  in  each  standard. 

1101.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  the  School 
Elementary  examination  being  retained  ? — If  there 
were  some  modifications,  I  would  retain  it  and  call 
it  a  junior  leaving  certificate. 

1102.  Do  not  you  think  if  you  retained  it,  there 
would  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  leave 
school  when  they  have  passed  the   School  Ele- 
mentary   examination  ? — I     do     not     see     how 
abolishing  the  School  Elementary  keeps  scholars 
at  school. 

1103.  You  said  that  the  examinations  were  good 
inasmuch  as  they  kept  scholars  at  school  who 
otherwise  would  leave  ? — That  is  the  tendency  at 
present. 

1104.  Would  not  doing  away  with  the  School 
Elementary     examination     have     the     effect     of 
keeping  children  at  school  in  order  to  pass  a  still 
higher  examination  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  not  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

1105.  You  have  already  said  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  examinations  as  a  means  of  keeping 
children  at  school  ? — Yes. 

1106.  After  they  have    passed    they   generally 
leave  school,  do  they  not  ? — When  they  pass  one 
examination  they  generally  get  encouraged  and 
look  forward  to  the  next. 

1107.  You  do  not  find,  if  they  have  passed  the 
School  Elementary,  the  parents   think   they  have 
gone  sufficiently  tar  and  take  them  a  way? — No; 
i  t  is  rather  the  opposite. 
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1108.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  a  Minister       Mr- 
of  Education.     Why  ?— At  present  we  do  not  know 
where  to  make  our  complaints  ;  we  are  entirely  in  July23. 190€- 
the  hands  of  the  Education  Department.     We  get 

our  salaries  and  have  to  make  our  complaints 
there,  and  we  are  a  bit  shy  to  go  with  complaints 
to  the  person  who  employs  us. 

1109.  What  difference  would  a  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation make? — We    could  bring    our   difficulties 
before  him. 

1110.  Mr.  Fremantle.]     Why  not  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  ;    are  you  afraid  of  him.     Is  not  the 
Colonial  Secretary  the  Minister  of  Education  ? — I 
suppose  he  is  practically. 

1111.  Mr.  Slater.]  Are  you  not  afraid  by  putting; 
the  responsibility  of  saying  whether  a  pupil  shall 
go  up  higher  on  the  teacher,  you  may  be  laying  up 
a  great  deal   of  odium  for  the    teacher,  because 
every  parent  thinks  his  own  child  is  proficient, 
and  in  country  schools  especially  you  may  make 
it  very  unpopular  for  the  teacher  ? — That  may  be 
true  to  some  extent,  but  I  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  it. 

1112.  Mr.  Saner.]  With  regard  to  the  supply   of 
teachers,  we  are  told  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  not  very  popular :  is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1113.  Why  is  it  not  popular  ? — The  salaries   are 
not  particularly  high  for  one  thing,  and  if  a  young 
man  sees  a  chance  of  becoming  something  else,  he 
would  rather  choose  the  law    or    medicine  than 
teaching  ;  they  pay  better. 

1114.  Is  there  any  other  reason  ? — I  think  many 
of  our  young  men  who  are  M.A.  or  B.A.  object  to 
going  to  the  third  class  teacher  stage  after  leaving 
college,  to  be  trained  as  teachers. 

1115.  Do  you  think  that  could  be  obviated? — I 
certainly  think  so. 

1116.  How? — By  establishing    training   schools 
for  those  who  have  got  their  degree,  or  establish- 
ing chairs  of  education  at  some  college  or  other. 

1117.  Would  you  approve  of  men  reading  up  for 
their     degree      simultaneously    with     obtaining 

A17.  1906.— Education  L 
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,  JIr;        practical  instruction    in  the  work   of  teaching  ? — I 
am  a   hit  afraid  that  In-  would  not  tind  much   time 

July  L'ii.  I •«..-,  for  Jt. 

HIS.  Would  you  leave  them  free  to  do  so  if  they 
wished.- — I  hardly  think  it  can  ho  done  with  the 
amount  of  work  at  present  prescribed  by  the 
degree  examinations.  He- might  be  able  to  attend 
lectures  on  education  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  I 
believe  is  done  in  some  other  countries,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  will  tind  time  to  got  sutlicient  practice 
in  teaching.  The  better  plan  to  my  mind  would 
be  to  appoint  him  as  a  probationer  in  some  good 
M-hool  after  he  leaves  college,  or  else  establish  a 
training  college  for  such  men. 

1119.  After    he    has    obtained   his   degree,    you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

1120.  Chairman.'}     You    have    not   much  conti 
dence  in  the  present   training  institutes  ? — I   do 
not  know  enough  of  the  work  at  present.     I  am 
afraid  it  is  more  theory  than  practice  that  they 
get.     If  there  are  100  or  150  teachers  to  bo  trained. 
I  do  not  understand  how  they  can  all  get  efficient 
practice  under  proper  supervision,  and  moreover 
parents  object  to  children  being  experimented  on 
when  they  are  paying  school  fees. 

1121.  Is  there  anything  else  V — I  do  not  advocate 
doing  away  with  individual  inspection  at  present. 
but  that  ought  to  come  in  time.     There  ought  to 
be  a  change  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  and 
a   good  testing    examination   at  the   end   of  the 
elementary  school  course,  and  another  good  te-i 
at  the  end  of  the  high  school  course;  the  inter- 
mediate standards  can  fairly  well  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  more  efficient  teachers  at  present. 

11?'^.  Mr.  si<itt-r.~\  When  the  Inspector  conn •- 
round,  does  he  see  we  marks  oi  each  class? — It  i> 
very  seldom  the  Inspector  asks  to  be  shown  that  : 
sometime^  we  show  them.  Some  Inspectors  are 
more  interested  than  others,  and  ask  to  see  the 
work  of  the  scholars,  but  there  is  no  rule  about  it. 
Sometime^  we  show  them  when  a  boy  has  done 
verv  well  in  his  cla».  and  ask  that  such  hov 
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may  be  allowed  to  get  through,  but  I  understand  Mr 
it  is  not  allowed  even  in  the  lower  standards. 
This  is  why  I  said  I  thought  the  inspection  was  Jul>  2*> 190G- 
with  the  object  of  getting  statistics.  A  boy  may 
fail  in  written  arithmetic  through  nervousness, 
but  he  may  turn  out  to  be  good  in  mental  arith- 
metic, yet  the  Inspector  is  not  allowed  to  pass  him 
on  his  schedules,  and  so  in  the  higher  standards. 
I  know  a  case  in  my  own  school  where  the  best 
boy  in  the  matriculation  class  has  failed  at  the  in- 
spection. 

1123.  Mr.  Fremantle.~\  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  you  wanted  a  junior  leaving  certificate  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  Standard  VI  ? — Yes. 

1124.  Why  Standard  VI  and  not  VII  ?— I  am 
not  very  particular  about  that,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
stage  where  we  finish  more  or  less  the  work  of  the 
lower  school.       As  at  present  tabulated,  we  get 
through  all  the  necessary  history  and   geography, 
and  so  on,  and  we  require  at  least  three  years  for 
the  next  stage. 

Mr.  William  Thomson,  JO..,  B.Sc.,  LL.D., 
examined. 

1125.  ChairmanJ]     You  are  the  Kegistrar  of  the 
University  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? — Yes. 

1126.  This  Committee  would  like  to  know  your  w  T^ 
views  with  regard  to  the  relationships  existing      M.A.,* 
between  the  University  and  the  Education  depart-  B  Sc  ^L  D 
ment?     Have    those    relationships    always    been  July  2.3, 1900. 
cordial  ? — So  far  as  the  University  is  concerned,  I 

know  nothing  which  would  justify  me  in  describ- 
ing the  relation  as  otherwise  than  cordial.  I  might 
mention  that  I  have  gone  into  the  whole  history 
of  the  school  examinations  from  the  beginning, 
from  1874,  and  I  have  drawn  up  a  memorandum, 
which  brings  out  I  think  very  clearly  the  relation- 
ship of  the  University  to  the  Education  department 
with  reference  to  the  two  school  examinations. 

1127.  Does  that  give  the  history  of  the  matter  ?— 
Yes,    as    to    the    institution  of   the    two    school 
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>fr-  .animation^.    and     oil    e\erv    occasion     where     a 

M!!v.n>  "'change  has  been  made  in  the  regulations     [Docu- 


I-LI>-    mi  nt  jmf  in.       SIT  A}>i><n<li.i'.] 

luiv  •-•:;  .I-...,,-,.  1128.  Did  Dr.  Muir  ever  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  University  or  at  any  meeting  held  at  which  lie 
was  present,  complain  about  these  examination- 
being  under  the  University  instead  of  under  the 
K  duration  department?  —  In  no  official  communi- 
cations beyond  the  memorandum  011  the  subject  of 
the  school  examinations  sent  in  in  1898. 

1129.  Has  he  said  anything  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  ?  —  1  think  he  has  complained  orally 
at  the  meetings,   but  on   most  occasions  he   ha- 
repeated  almost  the  words  of  that  memorandum 
that  he  dislikes  the   examinations  because   they 
come  in  at  the  wrong  place. 

1130.  Do  you  know  of  his  ever  saying  that  he 
disliked  their  being  under  the  University  instead 
of  under  the  Education  department  ?  —  1  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  he  ever  asserted  that    in   so 
many  words. 

1  131.  What  is  your  own  opinion  with  regard  to 
these  examinations  :  is  it  desirable  to  retain  the 
School  Elementarv  examination,  do  vou  think  ?  — 

*-  */ 

The  School  Elementary  examination  is  evidently 
disappearing  :  it  is  a  dving  examination. 

1132.  The  matter  is  settling  itself  ?—  Yes. 

1133.  You  do  not  think  it  should  be  retained  a> 
a  junior  leaving  certificate  for  lower  schools?  —  To 
do  that  would  be  to  put  it  back  to  Standard  VI.  r 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  Dr.  Muir's  view. 
It  was  at  Standard  VI..  six  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Muir 
in  his  memorandum  said  that  was  the  wrong  plan- 
to  have  the  School  Elementary  ;  if  it  existed  at  all. 
it  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  Elementarv  School 
Course. 

1131.  With    re.ua  rd    to    the    School   Elementary 
examination,  would  the  University  see  it  die  with 
equanimity?  —  I  do  not  think  the  University  has 
lately  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  matter.     A 
vote  was  taken  some  years  ago  to  abolish  it.  and  it 
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was  lost  at  that  time.     I  do  not  think  the  decrease       Mr- 
in  the  number  of  candidates  was  so  pronounced  as 
it  is  to-day,  and  probably  if  the  matter  came  up  for  B.SC.^LL.D 
discussion  now  it  might  be  decided  differently.        juiy  23. 

1135.  With  regard  to  the  School  Higher  examin- 
ation ;  what  do  you   say  ? — That  seems  to  be  a 
prosperous  examination. 

1136.  Are  you  in  favour  of  retaining  it  under  the 
University  ? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  University. 

1137.  Why  ? — I  think  it  is  an  admirably  managed 
examination. 

1138.  Would  it  not  be  as  admirably  managed  by 
the  Education  department  ? — I  do  not  like  to  say 
it  would  not.     At  present  one  reason  in  favour  of 
the  University  is  that  it  is  open  to  the  whole  of 
South  Africa.     Last  year  there  were  2,000  candi- 
dates examined  for  the  two  school  examinations, 
and  500  came  from  the  outside  States.     It  provides 
a  common  standard  at  present  for  all  South  Africa, 
and  it  is  conducted  by  the  very  best  men  we  can 
get.     The  names  are  published  ;  it  is  managed  by 
the  University  Council,  and  everything  is  open ; 
the  papers  can  be  criticised,  and  the  teachers  are 
supplied  with   the   marks   which   the   candidates 
obtain  in  every  subject. 

1139.  You  do  not  supply  schools  with  the  reports, 
do  you  ? — Yes,  we  do.     Every  school  can  on  appli- 
cation obtain  the  marks  obtained  by  every  candi- 
date sent  up  by  it. 

1140.  Can  the  Education   department  get   that 
also  ? — If  they  apply. 

1141.  Some  people  say  that  the  University  keep 
on  these  examinations  for   financial  reasons  ;    is 
such  the  case  ? — I  took  the  trouble  to  look  into 
that,    and     I     find     that     the     result     for    1904 
(and    I    am     certain    the    result  will    be    pretty 
much    the    same    for    1905)   was    a    loss    to   the 
University    of    £52   on    the    cost    of    conducting 
the  two  school  examinations.     The  revenue  from 
fees  was  £1,416,  and  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
examinations    was    £1,468,    being    a    balance    of 
expenditure  over  revenue  of  £52. 
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examinations  '.'  It  i>  rather  difficult  to  definitely 
8  '  •'  ••"•  apportion  the  loss,  as  tin-re  an-  item<  of  expendi- 
:!.  !•.•..«.  t  u  re  common  to  the  two  examinations. 

lll:>.  Instead  of  there  being  a  profit  there  is  a 
loss?  —  Yes.  In  1904  there  was.  and  I  am  certain 
the  same  thing  has  been  going  on  since.  In  the 
early  days  there  may  have  been  a  profit  perhaps. 

illl.  in  any  case.  whatever  may  be  said  about 
these  examinations,  they  have  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  the  past,  have  they  not?  —  Yes.  They 
ha  ve  kept  a  steady  uniform  standard  through  all 
our  changing  educational  conditions  of  variou< 
kinds. 

1145.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  leaving  ceriiticate 
at  the  stage  of  matriculation?  —  Yes.  decidedly  : 
not  a  new  examination,  but  in  order  to  relieve  a 
great  manv  candidates  who  now  take  matriculation 

* 

from  subjects  such  as  Latin,   which  they  do  not 
want. 

114(3.  With  regard  to  matriculation  itself,  Dr. 
Muir  says  that  as  it  is  at  present  it  is  not  really 
what  it  ought  to  be;  would  the  I'niver^ity  be 
ready  to  discuss  that  matter  with  him  ?  —  Yea  : 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  scheme  comes  into 
force  in  1909  ;  the  whole  scheme  of  matriculation 
has  been  revised. 

1147.  Has  Dr.  Muir  been  consulted  with  regard 
to  drawing  that  up?  —  I  cannot  say,  but    in  any 
case  Dr.  Muir  has  stated  in  his  memorandum  that 
all    details   in  connection  with  the  matriculation 
examination  concern  the  University  Council  alone. 

1148.  Dr.  Muir  is  a  member  of  the  University 
Council,  is  he  not  ?  —  Yes. 

11  1(J.  Mr.  .SV/wr.]  Before  yon  became  Heiiistrar 
you  were  a  professor  at  Stellenbosch  ?  —  Yes.  for  12 
year-. 

1150.  You  have  never  been  a  teacher  at  a  public 
-chool,  have  you  ?  —  No. 

1  l.")l.  How  many  examiners  about  have  you  for 
the  School  Elementary  and  the  School  Higher 
examination-  ?  —  There  is  one  examiner  practically 
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for  every  paper.     Occasionally  a  paper  is  divided       Mr- 

into  two  parts,  and  each  examiner  takes  half  of  ^ 

the  paper.  B.SC.LL.D. 

1152.  Do  universities  elsewhere  ever  hold  similar  juiy  ^  1906. 
examinations  ? — Yes :  I  find  that  the  University  of 
Adelaide    has    5    school    examinations — primary, 
junior    public,   senior   public,   higher  public  and 
junior    commercial  ;   Melbourne    has    five  school 
examinations  —  primary,     junior     public,     senior 
public,  junior  commercial  and  senior  commercial  ; 
Sydney  has  two — the  junior  public  and  the  senior 
public  ;  Tasmania  has  two — the  junior  public  and 

the  senior  public  ;  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  of  course,  have  many  local  examina- 
tions ;  the  Universitv  of  London,  under  the  new 

•/ 

constitution,  has  a  school  leaving  certificate 
examination,  independently  of  its  matriculation 
examination  ;  then  the  Aberdeen  University  con- 
ducts local  examinations  throughout  Scotland. 

1153.  What  do  you  mean  by  local  examinations  ? 
—School  examinations. 

1154.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  conti- 
nent ? — No. 

1155.  Mr.  Fremanile.']     Do  you  know  anything 
about   the  Canadian  Universities? — No.     I   have 
tried  to  find  out,  but  I  have  not  been  successful. 

I  might  quote  the  following  extract  from  the 
New  Zealand  University  Calendar  for  1905- 
1906  : — "  At  the  present  time,  therefore,  the 
New  Zealand  University  consists  of  a  para- 
mount examining  body,  exercising  through 
its  statutes  and  system  very  great  influence 
on  the  whole  scheme  of  education,  primary, 
secondary  and  collegiate,  in  the  colony. 
Although  in  itself  only  an  Examining  Institu- 
tion it  is  enabled  by  the  prescriptions  made 
in  its  statutes  for  the  courses  of  study  neces- 
sary to  obtain  Degrees,  to  control  very  effect- 
ively the  whole  colonial  system  of  education. 
In  fact  from  the  primary  schools  up  to  the 
colleges  the  lines  upon  which  the  teaching  is 
carried  on  are  directed  towards  the  Univer- 
sity standard." 
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\\-Thow  n:>«;.   .)//-.    Sauer,        You    say     that     the    School 

M.A"    '   Klementary  examinat  ion    K  dying:   do  you  tliink 

1  '  "   the  other,  the  School  Higher,  should  he  under  the 

.inly  •_':».  I«.M.,;.  Cuiver-ity     rather    than    the     Education     depart- 

ment  ?  —  Yes  :    I  think  so,  mainly   on  the  ground 

that    it    can    be  taken  by  all   the    states   in   South 

Africa  :   it  is  a  general  examination. 

ll.~)7.  Do  you  come  in  contact  much  with 
teachers  ?  -  Yes. 

1158.  Do  you  think  that  teachers  would  prefer 
it  ?  —  1  think  they  have  greater  confidence  in  the 
University  examinations  on  the  ground  that  there 
i-  more  jiuhlicity  in  connection  with  them. 

ll.")9.  And  perhaps  also  because  the  University 
may  he  said  to  be  in  a  more  independent  position. 
because  the  schools  are  not  under  them  as  they 
are  under  the  Education  department  ?  —  I  do  not 
think  that  would  affect  the  question  very  much. 

IHJO.  One  reason  you  give  is,  that  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  Education  department,  it  would 
exclude  children  from  outside  the  Colony?  —  It 
would  be  more  difficult  for  the  other  States. 

1161.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  there  are 
departmental  examination^  and  inspections  in 
-ehools  now  at  the  ('ape?  —  I  only  see  from  the 


1  H>2.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  children,  including  the  Cniversity  and 
departmental  examinations,  are  over  examined  ?— 
I  think  decidedly  they  are  over  examined. 

1103.  You    are    of   opinion    that    the    I'liiversity 

examinations  should  be  continued  and  some  of  the 

departmental  examinations  should  be  discontinued? 

-Yes.    I  never  saw  any  reason  for  the  introduction 

Of  the  departmental  examinations:  they  came  lat-T. 

The  two  University  M-hool  examinations  were  in 

the  Held,  and  the  others  were  introduced  without 
ftny  Consultation  between  the  I'niver^ily  and  the 
department,  and  without  any  intimation  from  the 
department  to  the  I'niversity  that  they  were  to 
be  introduced.  Had  such  intimation  reached  the 
I  niversity  Council,  probably  a  discussion  would 
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have  taken  place  between  the  department  and  the   .    ,Mr 
council,  and  the  matter  might  have  been  adjusted.  u'  MJL 

1164.  You  think  that  too  frequent  examinations  B.SC.,^LL.D. 
interfere  with  teaching  ? — Undoubtedly.  juiy :«.  i9or,. 

1165.  Can  you  say  whether  elsewhere  they  have 
departmental  examinations  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  here  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1166.  Take  Scotland  ?— There  there  is  the  Scotch 
Education  department,  and  they  have  the  school 
leaving  examination.     There  are  no  departmental 
examinations  in  Scotland    other  than  the  school 
leaving  examinations,  so  far  as  I  know. 

1167.  Have    you    paid    any    attention    to    the 
proposal  to  establish  a  chair  of  education  in  some 
of  our  colleges? — Yes.      The    University   Council 
itself  has  had  before  it  a   proposal  to  introduce 
pedagogics  as  part  of  its  degree  curriculum,  and  as 
a  result  it  has  interviewed  the  Education  depart- 
ment on  the  subject. 

1168.  Can  you   say   what   view  the  University 
takes   of   the  subject  ? — The  council  referred  the 
matter  to  a  committee,  and  they  have  had  several 
meetings  and  approved  of  some  scheme  of  the  sort, 
and  they  have  had  interviews  Avith  Dr.  Muir  on 
the  subject. 

1169.  They  are  in  favour  of  the  principle  ? — Yes  : 
the  committee  is. 

1170.  You  know  that  the  supply  of  teachers  in 
the  Colony  at  present  is  insufficient  ? — Yes  :  male 
teachers. 

1171.  Especially  for  the  higher  posts  ? — Yes. 

1172.  Is   there  any   way  by  which  that  defect 
could  be  remedied  ? — I  think  that  if  inducement 
could  be  held  out  to  them  to  take  the  subject  of 
teaching  as  part  of  their  degree  course  or  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  bursaries  were  offered  to  help  them 
to  get  their  degree,  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  teachers. 

1173.  Do  you  think  they  could  read  up  for  their 
'degree   and    get    practical    training    in    teaching 
simultaneously? — Yes  ;    provided    some   subjects 
were  taken   out.      I   would   look   upon   practical 
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*r-        instruction  in  teaching  as  conv>pondini:  to  practi- 

W .    I  bonbon          ,   ,    ,  ,  ..  ' .  • 

eaJ  Laboratory  work.    It  a  man.  for  instance,  takee 
iu'mistry.    IK-    has    several    hours    a    day    in    the 
July  -2:>  :.•  I  laboratory. 

1174.  Take   a    place  like  Cain-  Town   or  Stellen- 
bosch.   would  there   be  facilities  for  obtaining   a 
practical     knowledge     of    teaching  ?-  -  Yes,     ] > n  •  - 
snniably  there  would  be. 

1175.  Could  it  be  done  without   impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the   schools  where  such  instruction 
might   be   obtained? — From   a    parent's   point    of 
view  and   the  school  committee's  point  of  view. 
one  would  not  like  to  encourage  it. 

1176.  AVhat  do  they  do  elsewhere? — Instruction 
is  free  in  the  lower  schools  in  Scotland,  and  Un- 
people there  do  not  complain  of  the  fact  of  their 
children  being   experimented   upon   to   the   same 
extent.     I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

1177.  Mr.  Fremontle.]  Does  it  injure  the  teaching 
and  interfere  with  it  ? — To  some  extent  it  must. 

1178.  Mr.    Saueri]   But    there    would    be    con- 
siderable advantage,  would  there  not  ? — It  :nay 
be  sentiment,  but  if  a   student  gets  a    I "niver^ity 
diploma,  he  probably  attaches  more  importance  to 
it  than  he  does  to  a  mere  departmental  certificate. 

1179.  Besides,  the  time  that  would  be  saved  by 
doing     the     two     things    simultaneously    \vould 
weigh? — Yes;    it  might.      I  think  we  have  the 
material  here  for  training  our  teacher> 

1180.  Do  you  find  that  there  are  many  student- 
here  who  would  take  to  teaching  ? — Yes  ;  provided 
t  ha  t  encouragement  were  given  in  the  way  of  bur- 
^arit  -  to  take  them  through  their  B.A.  course. 

1181.  Mr.  HdlicrJ]    What  time  do  you  consider 
an  ordinary  pupil  should  take  between  the  School 
Higher  Kxamination  and  matriculation? — At  tin 
present  time  some  of  the  schools  do  it  in  one  yrar. 
and  others  take  two. 

1  ]W.  Which  i<  the  most  general  ? — I  should  .say 
the  most  general  is  one  year.  Teachers  maintain 
that  it  i-  ;i  \  e;ir  and  a  halt'. 
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1183.  Mr.  Saner.]     Dr.  Muir,  as  you  know,  holds 
that  you  are   doing  work  which  his  department 
should  do.     Have  you  had  any  formal  representa- 

tion  from  Dr.  Muir  as  to  that  ? — Not  in  my  time,  juiy  23, 1906. 
and  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the  minutes. 

1184.  Mr.  Fremantle.]      During  your  time   as 
Registrar  ? — As  a  member  of  the  Council. 

1185.  Have  you  had  any  representation  before 
you   from  the  Education   department  in   such  a 
form  as  would  lead  to  your  re-considering  the 
question  of  holding  the  examinations  you  do  now? 

—Nothing  except  this  memorandum,  which,   of 
course,  is  an  indirect  objection. 

1186.  If  there  had  been  any  representation,  you 
would    have    considered    it? — I    have    not    the 
slightest  doubt  it  would  have  been  considered. 

1187.  Officially  you  have  no  reason  to  think  Dr. 
Muir  is  not  satisfied  ? — Officially  we  know  nothing 
beyond  this  memorandum,  which  was  obtained  at 
our  request.    This  memorandum  is  the  strongest 
protest  that  has  been  made. 

1188.  What  is  the  date  of  the  memorandum  ?— 
1898.     The  subjects  now  in  the  School  Elementary 
examination  cover  the  subjects  in   the    seventh 
standard.     In  fact,  we  arranged  them  in  confer- 
ence with  Dr.  Muir. 

1189.  Mr.   Belli er.}     You  would   not    alter   the 
relative  standard  of  the  two  examinations,  the 
School  Higher  and  the  matriculation  ?    You  would 
leave  them  as  they  are  ? — Yes.    The  School  Higher 
is  a  very  good  introduction  to  the  matriculation 
examination. 

1190.  We  find  that  usually  it  takes  almost  two 
years  for  most  children  ? — Yes.     It  ought  to  take 
two  years,  I  think. 

1191.  With  regard  to  the  leaving  examination, 
it  would  be  a  modification  of  the  matriculation, 
would   it  not? — Yes,  giving  a  greater  choice  of 
subjects.     At  present  1,000  enter  for  matriculation, 
and  600  have  no  intention  of  going  beyond.     The 
proposal  is  that  there  should  be  a  greater  choice  of 
subjects  to  be  taken  by  the  600. 
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]}'.*'•!.    \u\\c\\   of    that    I    suppose  the    I'niversity 
'  would  alter  the  syllabus  somewhat  for  the  School 
11  "    Highei-  examination  ?— We  have  not  yet  considered 
July  2:?.  i •..«-.;  rhi-  point.     Latin  is  not  compuUory  in  the  School 
Signer. 

Mil;1,.  Tin  Colonial  Srcf-fiirt/..  There  has  been 
-« une  discussion  in  the  I'liuer-ity  Council  about 
doing  away  with  the  School  Elementary  and  the 
-<  hool  Higher  examinations.  ha>  there  not? — The 
(jiiestion  of  doing  away  with  the  School  Higher 
examination  has  never  arisen  directly.  No  direct 
proposal  has  been  made  to  remove  that.  There 
was  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  School  Elementary 
about  two  years  ago,  I  think  at  the  beginning  of 
1904.  but  it  was  negatived  at  the  time.  Mr 
Merriman  moved,  in  1905,  that  the  two  school 
examinations  should  be  abolished  and  a  school 
leaving  certificate  introduced  in  their  stead  ;  that 
was  discussed  by  the  Council  and  negatived,  an 
amendment  that  the  question  of  the  desirability 
of  instituting  a  School  Leaving  Certificate  be 
referred  to  a  Committee  for  report  being  adopted. 

1194.  Mr.  Scn'f-r.  Who  were  present  ? — I  cannot 
Bay  at  the  moment. 

ll'.».">.  Mr.  /(T/v///<7 ///A-.]  We  have  it  in  evidence 
that  the  whole  system  of  teaching  mathematics 
wa-  altered  by  the  University  without  con- 
sulting the  Education  department  ;  do  you 
recollect  that? — I  was  absent  in  Europe 
at  the  time;  but  I  have  been  informed  by 
Mr.  Elliott  who  wa>  Acting  Registrar  at  that  time 
that  Dr.  Muir  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  revised  syllabuses,  and  was 
proent  at  the  Council  Meeting  at  which  the  Com- 
mitiei''-.  Import  was  considered.  Further,  thai  on 
the  request  of  t  he  Vice  Chancellor,  he  stated  that 
lie  was  o-l ad  that  a  move  in  the  direction  proposed 
had  hern  made. 

1196.  With  regard  to  the  leaving  certificate,  we 
have  it  in  evidence  that  the  I'liiversity  i-  doing 
harm  by  compelling  women  to  take  Latin  and 
mathemat  ics  in  t  he  mat  riculation.  Do  vou  recoller-t 
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the  University  ever  being  asked  by  the  Education  vv 
department  to  give  certificates  to  those  who  have  '  M.A., 
passed  the  matriculation  Examination  without  BSc-^L 
those  subjects? — No.  July 23, 

1197.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  University  to  give  certificates  as  to  what 
subjects  the  candidates  had  passed  in,  and  giving 
the  Education  department  these  statements? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

1198.  It  has  never  been  before  you  ? — No. 

1199.  The  University  now  publishes  reports  on 
the  work  of  the  examinations,  does  it  not  ? — Yes  ; 
and  it  has  done  so  for  several  years. 

1200.  It  does  not  publish  reports  of  that  nature 
on  the  separate  schools,  does  it  ? — No. 

1201.  Has  it  ever  been  asked  to   do    so  ? — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

1202.  Is  there  any  objection  to  considering  that 
if  a  proposal  were  made  ? — No.     I  do  not  see  any 
objection,  except  on  the  part  of  the  examiners,  who 
would  find  it  very  tedious  to  write  a  report  on 
every  centre  and  every  school.    It  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  to  get  it  carried  out  at  present,  if 
you  had  an  examiner  with  1,400  papers.     It  would 
have  to  be  done  in  a  certain  limited  period,  and  it 
would  occasion  considerable  delay. 

1203.  You   would  say  that  the  University  has 
attempted  generally  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
Education  department  ? — Decidedly. 

1204.  Chairtnan.]       Is    there    anything  further 
you  wish  to  state  ? — In   1898,   at   the   time   of  the 
revision,  we  had  two  memoranda  submitted  to  us 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  two  School  examinations, 
one  was  a  letter  from  the  South  African  Teachers 
Association  submitting  a  report  adopted  at  their 
meeting.  [Document  put  in,  see  Appendix.]  "We  also 
had  the  resolutions  of  the  University  Education 
Committee  of  the  Eastern  Province.  [Document  put 
in,  w  Appendix.]     Then  again,  only  a  month  ago 
we  received  a  memorandum  from  the  Council  and 
Senate  of  the  Rhodes  University  College.  [Document 
put  in,  see  Appendix] 
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*Ir-          ivo.Y  Save  you  had  ain  recommendations  from 

ILA™"  n*  outside    asking    for    tin-    abolition    of   tin-    School 
^I,D.   Klrmentary    Kxaminat  ion  ? — No.     not    that    I    ;nn 

July  L(:t.  UN.,;.  ;i  wa  re  of. 

.]//•.  Juxitilt  Sltilrr.  .17. /,..!..  examined. 
'Ml'">M.T''r        1'-(M;-    Clniirmuit.']     You     are    M     Member    of     the 

House  of  Assembly? — Ye-. 

IV07.   And  a  member  of  the  t'niversity  Council  y 
— Ye- 

1208.  And    a   member  of    the    Rhodes' 
Council  ? — Yes. 

1209.  I    understand    that   you    desire    to 
evidence  before  this  Committee  ? — Yes.     What  the 
Ehodes'  College  and  Senate  would  recommend  is. 
that    teachers   who  have  matriculated    should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  some  recognised  rniversity 
college,   and    I    suggest    that    they    should   have 
a    total    grant  of  £120,  equally  spread  over  three 
years,  after  matriculation,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
graduate,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
I  would  propose  that  a  pupil    teacher,  who   has 
passed  matriculation  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
some  recognized  University  College,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  grant  of  £40  a  year  during  the  three 
years  he  was  taking  his  B.A.  degree. 

1.210.  Only  a  pupil  teacher  ? — I  would  include 
any  other  matriculated  student  who  would  give 
the  requisite  engagement  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment that  after  having  completed  his  course  and 
<_:ra duated, he  would  teach  for  two  years.  T  would 
not  can-  whether  he  had  passed  tlieT 3  examina- 
tion or  not.  It  need  not  be  insisted  on  in  such 
caM->.  I  think. 

1211.  Mr.  x<iiier.]  But  he  must  have  passed 
matriculation  ? — Yes,  The  reason  why  I  say 
that  £120  should  be  spread  over  three  year- 
i-.  that  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  teacher 
who  has  only  matriculated,  1  think  lie  should  have 
£40  for  t hive  years.  In  the  C;IM-  of  anyone  who 
lias  taken  tin-  intermediate  examination.  I  would 
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give  .£60  for  two  years.  During  the  time  that  he  was  Mr.  j.  siater, 

CJ  •»  f   T       * 

studying  at  the  University  to  take  his  degree,  he 
should  also  have  an  optional  course  in  the  July  23, 1906. 
theory  of  education,  and  we  think  that  he 
could  take  that  examination  very  conveniently 
in  his  junior  B.A.  year,  because  that  is  not 
a  heavily-loaded  examination ;  it  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  could 
take  his  T.2  very  easily  in  his  junior  B.A.  year. 
Then  as  to  the  training  in  pedagogics,  it  would  be 
continued  during  those  three  years,  so  that  he 
would  have  the  knowledge  of  theory  of  education 
to  enable  him  to  pass  the  T.I.  and  he  could  take 
that  either  with  his  first  B.A.,  or  at  any  time  after 
that  was  convenient.  We  should  object  altogether 
to  giving  a  pupil  teacher  a  year  of  special  training 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  while  not 
continuing  his  studies  for  the  B.A.,  because  we  are 
sure  he  would  get  rusty  during  that  year,  and  lose 
a  great  deal  of  time.  I  am  speaking  with  the  view 
of  there  being  a  Ehodes  College,  and  at  Grahams- 
town  there  are  some  ten  or  a  dozen  schools,  with  I 
should  say  1.200  to  1,500  scholars,  and  most  of  those 
are  high  schools,  preparing  for  matriculation, 
Government  schools  and  undenominational  schools. 
Suppose  a  pupil  teacher  came  there,  and  he  was 
only  getting  £40  from  the  Education  Department 
as  a  grant  annually,  he  should,  I  think,  have  an 
engagement  with  some  school,  one  of  the  good 
schools,  where  he  could  take  a  certain  small  amount 
of  the  regular  teaching — not  a  large  amount,  so  as 
to  occupy  too  much  of  his  time — but  a  small 
amount  of  regular  teaching,  and  where  he  would 
be  under  the  practical  training  of  the  principal  of 
the  school,  so  that  he  would  be  learning  the  prac- 
tice as  well  as  having  the  theory  taught  him  at  the 
same  time.  The  great  advantage,  we  think,  of  this 
plan  is.  that  it  provides  a  ladder,  by  which  one  can 
go  steadily  up  ;  he  does  not  have  to  turn  aside,  as 
we  understand  the  South  African  College  scheme 
to  require.  By  that  plan  you  have  to  turn  aside  to 
take  the  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
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Mr  M  i^'"'  (>(lucation.  '"id  that  prevents  you  going  on  for  the 
time  to  your  graduation.  Our  plan.  we  think,  i- 

July-;.  is...,:.  hotter,  because  it  combines  the  I  \vo.  A  VOUIIL: 
teacher  who  has  only  matriculated  would  L_rei  a 
little  addition  to  his  salary  by  a  small  amount  of 
teaching.  1  would  wish  him  to  go  to  some  good 
-••hool  on  the  spot.  Of  course,  it  applies  equally 
to  Stelleiibosch  or  Capo  Town. 

121V.  C/niiniKiii.]  Why  do  you  say  a  youiiLr 
'.earlier?  —  I  was  thinking  of  a  pupil  teacher  who 
had  matriculated. 

1213.  Would  not  you  prescribe  a  course  for  any 
pupil  who  has  never  taken  up  any  teaching  at  all  ? 
—Yes. 

1214.  In  the  main  you  agree  with  the  evidence 
given  by     the    Bev.    Mr.    Botha    and     Professor 
Morrison,  do  you  not?  —  Yes,  our  scheme  is  very 
like  theirs. 

1215.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
a  (.'hair  of  Education,  provided  the  practical  train- 
ing could  be  supplied  such  as  you  suggest  ?  —  I  can- 
not say  that  I  seethe  necessity  for  a  special  chair 
b'.'ing  a]>]  jointed.     It  seems  to  me  that  books  would 
supply  the  theory  of  education,  together  with  the 
practice  they  would  have  in  some  good  school,  alomr 
with  the  in>t  ruction  of  the  principal,  who  would 
watch  over  them  and  supply  everything  that  wa- 
required. 

1216.  You   want    somebody  in  '  authority    over 
them,  do  you  not."    If  you  have  a  professor  who 
takes  charge  of  the  theoretic  training,  would  not 
that  be  much  better?  —  I  thought  that  a  teacher 
who  takes  a  ceil  a  in  amount  of  teaching  and  train- 
ing in  a  clas>in  a  good  M-hool  would  so  far  he  under 
the  principal  of  that  school,  and  would   be  subject 
to  the  criticism  and  direction  of  the  principal. 

!V17.  If  they  took  clashes  for  two  or  three  hour^ 
a  day,  how  can  they  <_;et  through  the  Intermediate 
and  I).  A.  in  three  years?  —  I  want  them  to  have  a 
certain  amount  of  practice,  which  will  keep  them 
from  getting  ruMy.  but  not  to  take  up  too  much 
time  in  teachini:.  BO  as  to  prejudice  their  own 
-1  1  di. 
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1218.  Under  the  supervision  of  somebody  who  M*- J- 
has   authority  over   them,  which  the  Professor  of 
Education  would  have  ?— I  think  so.  July 23- 1906- 

1219.  Mr.  SauerJ]  Is  your  Council  in  favour  of  a 
Chair  of  Education  ? — I  think  they  are. 

1220.  Chairman.]    You,  personally,  are  not  ? — I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  necessary. 

1221.  Why  not  have  a  system  such  as  that  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Morrison  ? — I  was  struck  by 
the  expense  of  that  proposal.     He  said  he  must 
have  not    only   a   professor,    who    should    be    a 
thoroughly  qualified  man,  and  one  who  had  been  a 
teacher  himself,  but  there  must  be  an  assistant, 
and  he  would  presently  require  a  second  assistant, 
and  if  that  were  applied  to  all  the  three  Colleges, 
it  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.     I  am  not  op- 
posing Professor  Morrison's  scheme,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  rather  large. 

1222.  Take  the  Victoria   College,    do    not    you 
think  it  is  desirable  that  the   scheme  they  sug- 
gest    should    be     adopted  ? — There    is     stronger 
reason  in  the  case  of  Stellenbosch,  more  so  than 
any  other  place,  but  at  the  same  time  you  cannot 
establish  one  or  two  Chairs  here  in  the  West  with- 
out establishing  one  in  the  East  also,  so  that  it 
would  involve  the  whole. 

1223.  If  you  had  a  training  department  in  con- 
nection with  the  Victoria  College,  you  would  train 
more  teachers  there  than  are   now  being  trained 
in    all   the  Training  Institutes  combined,  would 
you  not  ? — I  would  rather  have  a  separate  training 
institution  for  those  who  have  passed  their  matri- 
culation.    In  regard  to  other  questions,  I  think  we 
are  fully  of  opinion  that  we  would  like  to  drop 
the  School  Elementary  examination  and  continue 
the    School    Higher   examination.      We   think   it 
should  be  conducted  by  the  University  for  two 
reasons  :  it  works  well,   and   has  a  wider  extent 
than  the  Department's  examination  could  have. 

1224.  Mr.  tiauer.]  Is  that  the  view  of  the  Khodes' 
College  Council  ? — Yes,  the  council  and  the  senate. 
It  is  being  done  well  at  present,  and  in  the  hands 

A17.  1906-Kducation.  M 
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Mr.^j.  siater,  of  the  University  in  appeals  to  a  wider  sphere  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Education  department.  It  was 

July  2*  P.M..  very  inueli  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  leaving certi- 
ficate, because  I  think  the  I  niversity  Council  made 
a  great  mistake  in  not  allowing  an  equally  Lrood 
course  for  matriculation,  which  should  not  include 
the  classical  languages.  I  think  that  was  a  great 
mistake,  and  it  is  only  because  of  that  decision  of 
the  University,  that  I  am  willing  to  see  a  leaving 
certificate  granted  ;  but  then  we  heard  the  Regis- 
trar. Mr.  Thomson,  say:  "That  that  was  to  be 
parallel  with  matriculation  and  yet  not  to  have 
the  dignity  of  matriculation."  Someone  sui^ested 
that  there  should  be  a  certificate  granted,  but  a 
certificate  is  not  regarded  as  being  anything  like 
the  value  of  matriculation,  which  admits  the 
student  into  the  society  of  educated  persons, 
whereas  a  certificate  would  not  be  recognized 
as  doing  so.  If  we  have  a  leaving  certificate,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  should  be  merged  with 
the  School  Higher  certificate.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  having  two  such  examinations ;  I 
would  much  rather  see  the  school  leaving  cer- 
tificate to  be  really  the  School  Higher,  and  let  it 
be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  pupil  leaving  school, 
but  I  wish  very  strongly  to  impress  this  upon 
the  Committee,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  alterna- 
tive course  for  matriculation  and  for  further 
studies,  which  should  not  include  the  dead 
languages,  and  I  say  this  particularly  in  the 
interest  of  girls.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
matriculation  course  equally  difficult,  and 
requiring  an  equal  amount  of  training,  but  which 
would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  modern  life.  I  think  for  boys  intending 
commercial  or  agricultural  life,  but  especially  for 
girls,  that  should  be  allowed.  I  would  not  have 
a  leaving  certificate  parallel  in  difficulty  with  the 
present  matriculation,  and  yet  not  giving  the  same 
dignity,  but  I  want  a  matriculation  course  which 
would  involve  quite  as  much  time  in  study,  yet 
omitting  the  dead  languages. 
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1225.  Mr.    Fremantle.']    And    mathematics  ? —  I Mr- J-  slateri 
would    not    omit    mathematics,  as    they    are   so 
valuable  for  teaching  reasoning.     Mathematics  is  July-)s •'  "(lt;- 
a  matter  of  present  day  importance.    I  would  say 
further    that    for  girls  there  should  be    in    the 
matriculation    an    optional    course    of    domestic 
ecoDomy  and  hygiene  training. 

1226.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  leaving  out 
Latin    and  insisting    on     mathematics  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.     Mathematics  should  be  insisted  on  as 
being  of  value  in  daily  life. 

1227.  There  is  a  very  strong  demand  that  there 
should  be  some  examination  parallel  to  matricula- 
tion, in  which  mathematics  is  also  left  out ;  what 
would  be  your  suggestion  for  that  ? — I  cannot  re- 
commend that  because  I  think  the    subject    of 
mathematics  is  very  useful  for  all  people. 


Tuesday,  31st  July,  1906. 


PKESENT  : 
Mr.  H.  S.  VAN  ZYL  (Chairman). 


The  Colonial  Secretary. 
Mr.  Sauer. 
Mr.  Malan. 
Mr.  Fremantle. 


Mr.  Mclntosh. 
Mr.  Eunciman. 
Mr.  Hellier. 
Mr.  Slater. 


Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
further  examined. 

1228.  Chairman^    You  have  been  recalled,  be-       *jr- 
cause  there  are  a  few  points  in  the  evidence  of  the     C.'M.G!/ 


Kev.  Mr.  Botha  and  Professor  Morrison  which  do 
not  quite  coincide  with  what  you  told  us  about  the 
application  of  the  Victoria  College  at  Stellenbosch  July3i,  1906. 
for  a  Chair  of  Education.  I  think  you  gave  us  to 
understand,  more  or  less,  that  they  submitted  no 
practical  scheme  to  you  at  all,  it  was  all  a  question 
<of  theory.  Is  not  that  so  ?  —  Absolutely  at  first. 
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T'(Jui          1229.  That    is   the   impression   which  you  gave 
CM.Q.l    me? — And  the   impression    which    I   Btilj   wish  to 
•L1|),,\J  A    i,rivc  t<>  the  Commit  tei  . 

lV:»i».  You  told  US  nothing  about  fust  or  last  ?— 
uly31'1906- Yes,  most  decidedh .  because  anything  they  said 
afterwards  was  due  to  my  objections,  that  is  to  say. 
at  first  they  wanted  a  Chair  of  Education,  then  1 
^aid  to  them  I  wanted  to  know  how  that  could 
possibly  train  teachers,  and  then  other  things  began 
to  make  their  appearance.  They  had  no  scheme 
whatever  when  they  came  to  me. 

1231.  When  you  gave  evidence  before  us,  all 
these  negotiations  had  taken  place,  is  not  that  so  ? — 
Quite  so. 

123'.'.  St  il  1 .  you  did  not  tell  us  about  any  practica I 
scheme  having  been  afterwards  submitted  to 
you  ? — I  was  never  asked.  I  would  only  have 
been  too  glad  to  give  you  any  information,  but  any 
information  that  came  was  through  me,  not 
through  them. 

123.').  Whether  it  came  through  you  or  direct  ly 
from  theni.  they  submitted  to  you  afterwards  this 
scheme? — They  only  submitted  a  scheme  that  was 
evolved  from  me.  not  from  them. 

1234.  Whether  from  you  or  from  them,  they  did 
submit   a  practical  scheme  afterwards,   did  they 
not  ? — Not  a  practical  scheme,  but  they  were  per- 
fectly willing  to  fall  in  with  any  scheme  I  would 
suggest    as   a   likely   thing  to    make   their   Chair 
practicable. 

1235.  Wo  asked  you  about  how  Chairs  of  Educa- 
tion worked   in   other  countries,  for  example  in 
Edinburgh  ;  there  you  said  it  was  a  failure  ;  we 
then    a-ke  1    you  about   Chairs   of    Education  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  ? — You  asked  me  about 
Wales,  and  1  said  I  was  not  aware,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  gather  there  is  nobody   else  connected  with 
Stellenhosch  or  the  S   A.  College  who  knows  any- 
thing more  than  I  do. 

I'-'.'tt).  Professor  Morrison  ha>  Lriven  us  very  full 
evidence  as  to  how  the  thing  works  in  Wales  ? — 
Professor  Morrison,  as  far  as  I  know,  knows  no 
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more  about  the  working  of  schools  in  Wales,  and       Dr- 

Chairs  of  Education  in  Wales  than  I  do,  beyond 

what  he  has  got  from  books.  LLJD.M.A. 

1237.  You  were  not  able  to  tell  us  what  was  being 

done  there  ? — Excuse  me,  I  wanted  to  speak  about Julv31  1906 
things  that  I  knew  about. 

1238.  Professor  Morrison  gave  us  a  full  account 
of  how  Chairs  of  Education  work  in  connection 
with  the  colleges  in  Wales  ? — I  am  sure  he  would 
give  the  information  as  accurately  as  any  man 
wrho  had  made  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

1239.  He   says  that  if    a   similar  system   were 
established  at  the  Victoria  College  for  instance,  it 
would  work  excellently  there  ? — I  would  attach 
certain  importance  to  his  opinion  naturally.     Pro- 
fessor Morrison  thinks  that  the  same  system  would 
do  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  educational  affairs, 
I  do  not  care  to  accept  what  a  man  thinks  would 
be  suitable  ;    I   prefer  to  imitate  countries  where 
processes  have  been  absolutely  successful.    That  is 
the   reason  why   I   was   very   careful,  when   you 
asked  me  about  Wales,  to  say  that  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  Wales  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1240.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Botha  and  Professor  Morrison 
say  that  the  Victoria  College  Council  is  prepared, 
if  you  will  assist  them,  to  establish  a  Chair  of 
Education,  and  in  connection  with  that  to  have  a 
training  department  as  part  of  the  College  ? — That 
is  true  ;  they  are  quite  willing  to  do  that,  and  I 
would  be  quite  willing  to  help  them,  or  do  any- 
thing   that  would    give    me  a  better  supply  of 
teachers,  but   I  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  a 
practical  thing,  and  therefore  I   hesitate,  and   I 
have  told  them  so. 

1241.  If  they  had  a  Professor  of  Education  and 
a    training    department   in   connection   with   the 
College  and  utilized  the  existing  schools  at  Stellen- 
bosch,    would    not    that    be    a    good    thing? — I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  before  doing  anything 
to  know  for  certain  that  this  system  which  has 
been  introduced  into  Wales  is  one  calculated  to 
produce  good  teachers,  such  as  we  want  in  this 
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1)1  .      country.     No  such  evidence  can  be  given,  for  the 

i';'     simple  reason  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed 

,-M.A.,  to  test  its  success.     I  believe,  myself,   it   is  a  fairly 

— '  '      well    designed    >\  stem,  but  I  would   not    iio   and 

July  si,  1906.  imitate  it  in  this  country  till  I  knew  that  it  was 

something  more  than  that. 

1242.  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence  ? — I  do 
not  think  more  than  four  years.      I  believe  the 
AVelsh  Education  Act,  the  Intermediate  Act  was 
passed  about  the  time  I  came  out  here.     It  was  a 
long  time  before  the  training  scheme  matured.     I 
would  not  like  to  say  exactly,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  has  been  more  than  four  years  in  full  operation. 

1243.  Professor  Morrison  gave  us  the  number 
for  1894  and  1895,  which  showed  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  students  were  under  train- 
ing for  teachers  ? — I  don't  doubt  it.     But  another 
thing  that  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  imitate  a  thing  in  this  country  which  is 
in  existence  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  if  the  cases  are  exactly  similar.     Now,  the 
cases  a  re  as  unlike  in  one  particular  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them,  for  you  have  in  Wales  considerable 
numbers  of    students  going  to    the   Universities 
who  have  actually  been  trained  as  pupil  teachers 
already  ;   and  the  very  same  thing  holds  in  the 
Tniversity  of  Edinburgh,  and,  I  believe,  to  some 
extent,  in  St.  Andrew's.  The  students  who  attended 
Professor    Lawrie's    lectures    were    not  like  our 
students,  men  who  had  never  taught  in  their  lives; 
they   were   men   who  had  been  trained  as  pupil 
teachers  and  women  also  with  the  exception  of  the 
young  women  who  belonged  to  the  St.  George's 
Training  College  in  Edinburgh.   Taken  altogether, 
the   uzvat  majority  were  trained  teachers  a  1  ready. 
We  cannot  therefore,  at  Stellenboscli.  by  your  plan, 
do  what   they    an-   doin.u'   in  the  Scoteli  and  Welsh 
colleges.     You  propose  to  have  a  body  of  young 
men  at  Stellenbosch  who  are  going  to  attend  theo- 
rrtical   lectures  b\  a  proposed  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion,   but   they  require   first  to  have  had   some 
traininLT  a<  teachers,  either  as  pupil  teachers  or  in 
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some  other  way.     This  the  scheme  does  not  pro- 
vide  for,  because  most  of  the  Stelleiibosch  students, 
while  working  for  their  degree,  have  never  taught  LL^Vg-At' 
a  class. 

1244.  While  undergoing  their  training,  they  will  Tuly  31» 1906- 
be  made  to  take  classes?— I  quite  understand  that, 

but  what  I  want  to  make  clear  is,  that  you  are 
arguing  from  an  analogy  which  does  not  really 
exist. 

1245.  I  personally  must  say  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand you.     Here  in  your  report  you  say,  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  training  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  teachers  with  higher  than  elementary  quali- 
fications   calls  for  attention,   and  the  means  of 
supplying  them  which  have  hitherto  sufficed  do 
so  no  longer,  and  the  time  would  seem  to  have 
arrived  for  inviting  the  University  and  the  colleges 
to  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  this  matter 
on    lines    on  which   co-operation    has  proceeded 
successfully  in  Great  Britain.     That  is  what  you 
wrote  in  your  report :  you  say  in  the  first  place 
you  invite  co-operation  ? — No.     Excuse  me.     I  will 
invite  it  when  I  am  ready  to  invite  it.     The  time 
has  not  arrived  yet  for  the  Stellenbosch  scheme,       , 
so  long  as  the  students  have  had  no  training  at  all ; 
that  is  my  point.      The  Stellenbosch  scheme,   or 
shall  I  say  the  schemes  of  all  the  colleges  that 
have  been  mentioned,  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  the  scheme  I  should  devise  for  the  colleges 

to  follow. 

1246.  But  you  say  that  co-operation  has  proceeded 
successfully  in  Great  Britain  ? — So  it  has  ;  but  I 
am  pointing  out  to  you  that  the  analogy  does  not 
hold  good  for  Cape  Colony.     We,  in  Scotland,  train 
our  teachers  first  and  send  them  to  the  University 
afterwards. 

1247.  Here  you  invite  the  colleges  to  co-operate, 
and  in  the  second  place  you  hold  before  them  the 
lines  on  which  co-operation  has  been  successful  in 
Great  Britain  ? — Which  I  am  still  prepared  to  do  ; 
I  hold  to  every  word  that  I  have  said,  but  you  do 
not  notice  the  essential  point,   namely,  that  the 


1  v  '.  M  : 

'Jr.        m  -ii  who  go  to  colleges  in  Sent  land  and  Wales   are 
CLM.O..'    men  who  have  had  some  trainiM  aa  teachers,  and 
the  men  who  go  to  Stellenbosch  have  not.     If  I 
could  gft  tlu1  colleges  to  co-operate  with  me  to  the 
1906.  sam,,  r\t(.nt  and  with  the  proper  students  as  they 
do  in  Great  Britain,  I  shall  bo  satisfied. 

1248.  The  men  who  go  in  for  training  at  the 
Welsh  colleges  have  not  been  teachers  before 
according  to  what  we  have  heard  ? — I  am  not 
aware  that  Prof essor  Morrison  had  said  so.  and  T 
am  sure  he  may  be  fully  relied  on  ;  but  I  know  for 
certain  that  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
been  pupil  teachers. 

IV 49.  Professor  Morrison  said  that  they  were 
men  who  were  working  to  obtain  their  degree,  and 
undergoing  training? — Yes,  but  did  he  say  that 
none  had  been  pupil  teachers  before  ? 

1250.  That  I  will  not  say.  At  any  rate  it  seems 
desirable  that  we  should  not  seek  for  our  argu- 
ments after  we  have  resolved  on  our  plans.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  when  these  Chairs 
of  Education  were  first  proposed  there  was  not  a 
single  mention  of  Wales.  The  desire  was  for  a 
Chair  of  Education,  and  it  was  a  very  laudable 
desire  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  colleges  ;  the 
colleges  are  quite  right  to  try  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves as  much  prestige  as  they  possibly  can,  but 
the  Welsh  colleges  were  never  once  referred  to, 
the  Welsh  college  was  an  afterthought? — I,  as  a 
business  man,  would  look  at  this  question  in  a 
totallv  different  wav  ;  if  I  were  in  want  of  teachers, 

*•  » 

as  I  am,  I  should  not  resolve  on  a  scheme  and 
then  bolster  it  up  with  what  had  l>cen  done  in 
some  odd  country  of  the  world.  What  I  should 
do  would  be  to  look  round  all  the  world,  not  to 
the  Welsh  colleges  only,  but  to  countries  that  had 
been  notably  successful  in  education  and  I  would 
think  then  of  what  was  likely  to  be  suitable  for 
my  own  country,  and  try  to  proceed  accordingly. 
It  is  not  an  efiSJ  matter  you  maybe  sure;  it  is 
not  to  be  solved  by  the  theorist. 
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1251.  That  is  what  the  Yictoria  College  claim  to 
have  done,  they  have  worked  out  a  scheme  ? — I 

am  sure  they  mean  well.  LLFB'SI  A ' 

1252.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  them  your 
support  ? — I  do  not  at  the  present  moment  see  Tuly  3 
that  it  is  an  advisable  scheme  for  the  country  ; 
when  I  do  see  that  it  is,  I  shall  necessarily  say  so. 

1253.  According    to    Professor    Morrison    about 
twenty- five  or  thirty  students  go  in  for  training  at 
the  Yictoria  College  every  year  untrained  ;    is  it 
not  desirable  that  you  should  give  them  facili- 
ties ? — Most  desirable,  but  not  desirable  necessarily 
in  the  way  in  which  the  Stellenbosch  people  want 
it. 

1254.  Seeing  on  the   other  hand  that  in  your 
three  training  institutes  which  you  had  in  1894 
you    only    had    14    students    preparing    for    the 
T.2,  and  in  the  year   1905  only  33,  it  shows  that 
those   three    training  institutions   are   really   not 
much   good  for  training  high-grade  teachers  ? — I 
never  said  they  were  ;  we  are  quite  at  one  about 
that :  and  I  think  that  the  Committee  understands 
that  there  is  no  man  more  desirous  than  T  am  for 
improving  the  supply  of  teachers  in  this  country. 

1255.  Therefore    steps   should    be    taken   and 
something  should  be  done  to  increase  the  number 
of  higher-grade  teachers  ? — Yes,  something  should 
be  done  and  that  is  exactly  what  my  report  says  ; 
the  question  is  what  is  the  wisest  thing  to  do  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances. 

1256.  Mr.  Fremantle.~]  I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 
I  gather  that  you  said  in  your  report  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  co-operation  with  the  University 
and  with  the  Colleges  ;  you  do  not  approve  of  the 
plan  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the  Colleges; 
can  you  tell  us  what  was  in  your  mind  when  you 
wrote  that  in  your  report  ? — I  would  rather  not 
speak  of  plans  till  I  am  ready  to  execute  them.     I 
should  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a  wider 
entrance  to  the  teaching  profession  ;  at  the  present 
moment  we  have  an  examination  called  the  Mat- 
riculation Examination,  which  is  the  necessary 
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entrance  to  the  T.2  examination.  That  examina- 
tion  is  the  first  thing  that,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  changed.  That  is  where  the  University  comes 
in,  a  great  number  of  the  candidates  for  the  teach- 
juiy3i,i906.  jnor  profession  are  at  present  debarred  by  having 
to  learn  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

1257.  You  say  Latin  and  Mathematics,  it  would 
not  be  any  good  having  Latin  alone,  would  it  ? — I 
think  not.     I  think  Mathematics  is  as  big  a  bar- 
rier as  Latin. 

1258.  Mr.  M(iUui.\  "NVhat  do  you  mean  by  Mathe- 
matics ? — Algebra,   Geometry    and   Trigonometry. 
It  is  undeniably  the  case  that  youii»  women  in  this 
country  and  ?n  other  countries  (it  does  not  apply 
to  ours  alone),  are  not  likely  to  profit  much  by 
the  study  of  mathematics  outside  arithmetic,  or  of 
Latin  ;  and  in  other  countries  it  is  not  done.     I 
think  the  first  desirable  thing  is  to  open  the  door 
a  little  wider.     I  should  be  the  last  person  to  ask 
that  it  should  be  made  laxer  or  slacker  ;  let  there 
be  a  good  sound  examination  that  would  test  the 
general  education  of  the  candidates  to  the  same 
extent  at  least  as  the  Matriculation  Examination 
does,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  on  the  right  road. 

1  '-'.">!».  As  regards  the  School  Leaving  Examination, 
could  not  that  be  more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  this 
addition  ? — It  might.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  a  School  Leaving  Examination,  and  it 
is  talk  of  the  very  same  nature  that  I  have  been 
referring  to.  Few  seem  to  know  what  a  School 
Leaving  Certificate  really  is.  It  has  been  stated 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  University 
examinations  is  this,  that  all  the  pupils  are  not 
examined,  and  that  one  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  departmental  examinations  is  that  all  the 
pupils  are  examined,  that,  in  fact,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  enter.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  this, 
that  the  School  Leaving  Examination  in  Scotland, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  is  an  examination  for  crmj  pupil  who 
has  reached  a  certain  stage,  and  not  an  examina- 
tion for  any  man  to  prepare  a  few  odd  pupils  for. 
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Educationists  do  not  want  to  encourage  a  teacher 
merely  to  work  hard  to  send  up  a  few  pupils,  in 
order  that  they  may  pass  in  a  certain  examination. 
May  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  well  to  imitate  Scotland 
when  she  is  worth  imitating;  and,  in  her  School  July31'1906- 
Leaving  Examination  you  have  as  good  an  examina- 
tion as  it  is  possible  to  have  from  an  educational 
point  of  view. 

1260.  What  is  the  standard  ?— There  are  two 
standards  :  there  is  the  Junior  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  and  the  Senior  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination.  Let  us  aim  at  having  something 
like  the  Scotch  examination  as  to  standard  :  it  is 
a  reality. 

1261." Chairman.]  What  is  the  standard? — The 
standard  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  matriculation 
— the  Senior  Leaving  Examination  is. 

1262.  And  the  junior  ? — I  cannot  enter  into  the 
details  of  that  just  now,  although  I  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  starting  the  examination  before 
coming  out  here.     Changes  may  have  taken  place 
since  1  left  Scotland. 

1263.  Mr.  Fremantle.]    When    you  say  that  the 
Senior  Leaving  Examination  is  higher  than  the 
Matriculation  Examination,  you  mean  our  matri- 
culation ? — Yes. 

1264.  Not  the  Scotch  matriculation  ? — No  ;  you 
have  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  our  matric- 
ulation in  Scotland.     In  separate  subjects,  honours 
might  be  taken,  and  there  the  standard  was  high. 
For  example,  in  Latin,   Greek,  and  Mathematics 
there  used  to  be  examinations  that  were  as  good 
as  some  of  our  University  B.A.  examinations.   Our 
matriculation  syllabus  is  too  rigid.      That  is  my 
first   point  :   that  is  the  first  thing  I  think  that 
wants  rectification.     I  urged  it  on  the  L^niversity  ; 
but  now  I  am  told  they  have  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  they  shall  not  reconsider  this 
question  during  a  certain  length  of  time. 

1265.  Mr.    /Slater.']     They    could    reconsider    it, 
could  they  not  ?-— I  hope  they  could.     I  am  going 
to  try,  however,  to  put  the  thing  right,  otherwise  I 
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propose  to  say  to  candidates  for  the  training  col- 

M.o.r,'    Ic.ues  that    any  examination  certificate  equivalent 

LLF')R\-'A"  *°   th°   Matriculation  Certilicato.  whether  it  em- 

})races    Latin    and    Mathematics   or   not.   will   be 

July  31, 1906    ,(.(V1)l(l(l 

1266.  Mr.   Frrma/ifh'.]   \Vhat   do   you   mean   by 
that  ;  where  would  such  a  certificate  be  obtainable  ? 

-You  get  it,  for  example,  in  the  London  Matricu- 
lation Certificate.  Our  University  is  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  London  University,  but  the  Lon- 
don University  to-day  is  far  more  liberal  than  ours 
in  this  matter. 

1267.  Is  there  anything  more  in  your  mind  with 
regard  to  the  co-operation  of  the  University  ? — I 
would  prefer  not  speaking  of  my  plan  just  now. 
What  I  wanted  was  delay.     I  do  not  want  to  rush 
into  any  wild-cat  scheme  that  would  afterwards  be 
regretted. 

1268.  Chairman.]  We  want  to  make  certain  re- 
commendations and  report.     You  say  you  wish  to 
co-operate  with  the  University:  we  should  like  to 
know  in  what  way  ? — I  think  I  have  indicated 
enough  for  the  present.     That  is  a  thing  that  the 
University  could  quite  easily  do.      The  University 
as  constituted  here,  is  of  course  a  large  body  of 
men  who  very  seldom  all  meet  together,  and  who 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  move  as  a  body.     They 
have  difierent  interests. 

1269.  Mr.    Fre mantle.]    Can   you    say   anything 
about  co-operation  with  the  colleges  ? — Yes  ;  I  do 
think  that  the  colleges  could  co-operate. 

1270.  In  what  way  ? — There  again  I  do  not  want 
to  be  committed  to  details,  but  I  view  it  as  a  very 
good  thing  to   have  men  who  have  been  taught 
at  the  Colleges  entered  afterwards  to  be  trained 
as   teachers  ;    and   if   anything   could   he  done  to 
enable  us  to  catch  hold  of  these  men  at  any  stain i 
in  their  University  career  or  at  the  end  of  their 
University  career,  with  a  view  to  their  taking  a 
year's  actual   training  for  the  teaching  profession, 
then  I  would  be  pleased. 
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1271.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  rather  unfair  to  the       Dr 
colleges.  They  commit  themselves  to  details  which 

they  present  to  you.     You  say,  no,  those  are  not  LLjP^3g 'A'T 
good,  and  you  say  also  that  you  do  not  want  to 
commit  yourself  to  details  ? — "When  I  am  ready,  I  July  31- 1906- 
will  commit  myself  to  details,  you  may  be  quite 
sure. 

1272.  But  you  can  never  arrive  at  anything  final 
in  that  way,  can  you  ? — I  say  I  will  not  commit 
myself  to  details  just  now,  but  when  I  have  quite 
thought  out  my  plan  and  see  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
adopted  and  to  be  fruitful,  I  will. 

1273.  Mr.  FremantleJ]  Then  your  idea  about  the 
co-operation  of  the  colleges  is,  that  they  should 
encourage  their  students  to  become  teachers? — Yes, 
but  I  would  expect  more  than  that,  namely  that 
the    encouragement    should  come   also  from  the 
Government.     I  would  give  good  scholarships   to- 
enable  such  men  to  get  their  professional  training, 

1274.  You    mean  after  they  have  left  college  ? 
-Yes,  or  before.     I  should  be  quite  glad  to  take  a 

man  at  Matriculation  or  at  the  intermediate  stage 
on  condition  that  he  would  spend  some  time  in 
preparing  himself  to  be  a  teacher.  For  this 
purpose  I  should  give  him  a  scholarship  ; 
and  not  only  that,  but  I  should  go  further,  and 
after  he  had  taught  for  two  years  I  should  offer 
him  a  scholarship  to  go  back  to  his  college  and 
finish  the  course  for  his  degree,  still  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  going  to  give  so  many  years 
to  teaching  afterwards. 

1275.  You  mean    that  the   colleges  should   co- 
operate in  the  actual  training  ? — Not  in  the  actual 
training,  that  is  the  essential  point.     There  is  no 
facility  at  a  place  like  Stellenbosch  for  the  training 
of  teachers,  absolutely  none,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
impress  too  much  on  the  Committee  the  need  for 
practical  training. 

1276.  You  said  that  the  "Welsh  colleges  were  an 
after  thought  ? — In  speaking  to  me  ;  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

1277.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as 
to  how  long  this  question  of  a  chair  of  education 
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has  been  mooted  ? — I  do  not  know.   I  should  think 
,  \i  I';",     the  South  African  College  was  the  first  college  that 
L'F  R  s      *poko  of  it  to  me. 

1278.  A  good  many  ye;irs  au<>  was  it  ? — I  will  not 
say  that.     I  really  do  not  know  exactly  how  far 
back  it  was. 

1279.  You  said  something   about  the   relations 
between  the  University  and «the  Education  Depart- 
ment.    I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  University 
had  altered  the  system  of  teaching  geometry  ? — 
Yes. 

1280.  I  think  we  had  it  in  evidence  from  the 
Registrar  of  the  University  that  that  was  done  by 
a  committee  of  which  you  were  a  member  ? — Not 
that  I  remember.     At  a  meeting  of  the  University 
Council  it    was  brought   up   and  I  happened  to 
be  present,   and   somebody  distinctly  asked    my 
opinion  about  it,  and  I  said  at  the  time  that   I 
was  in  favour  of  anything  that  would  improve  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.     Indeed,  I  am  one  of  the 
few  foundation  members  left  of  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Geometrical  Teaching. 

1281.  Do  you  like  this  alteration  ? — I  am  entirely 
in  favour  of  improvement ;  but  my  point  is  this, 
that  the  University  suddenly,  without  any  care  as 
to  what  teachers  were  going  to  do,  or  whether  they 
were  capable  or  not,  altered  its  syllabus.     The 
University  can  quite  well  afford  to  do  that,  because 
there    is   no  after    reproach  to  be  feared.      The 
University  may  make  a  mess,  and  the  University 
never  get  blamed  for  it,  it  would  be  the  Education 
Department  that  would  be  blamed  if  the  thing 
failed.     All  that  is  improper  from  an  administra- 
tive  point  of   view,    I    should    be    prepared   to 
improve  the  teaching  of  mathematics   most    dis- 
tinctly, but  I  would  take  care  in  the  schools,  when 
a  chaiiiiv  was  introduced,  that  it  was  going  to  be 
carried  out  efficiently. 

1282.  You  mean  to  say  that  this  change  has  been 
introduced  in  a  way   in    which    you    were    not 
adequately  consulted  ? — No.     I  would  not    alto- 
gether say   that,  because   I  was   consulted   as  a 
member  of  the  University  Council.     It  is  not  the 
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way,  however,  I  should  have  gone  about  making       DJ- . 
such  a  change.     I  should  have  taken  care  that  it     C.'M.G*,' 
was  going  to  be  effective  and  should  have  prepared  LLjP^1g  A •' 
the  way,  instead  of  suddenly  placing  a  prospectus 
before  the  teachers.  Juiy3i.i906. 

1283.  You  would  not  say  that  your  advice  was 
generally  disregarded,  would  you  ? — No.     I  could 
not  say  that. 

1284.  Have    you    any    knowledge    as     to    the 
training  of  teachers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?— 
Only  at  Cambridge.     I  took  some  pains  to  interest 
myself  in  the  matter. 

1285.  With  regard  to  the  Departmental  Exami- 
nations, is  any  list  of  the  examiners  published  ? — 
Never.     There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
done — none  whatever. 

1286.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  find  out  who  are 
the  examiners,  is  it  ? — I  do  not  think  the  names  of 
the  examiners  are  put  on  the  papers  at  all,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

1287.  Mr.  Sauer.]   We  examined  Mr.  Thomson, 
the  Eegistrar  of  the  University,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  you  had  ever  made  any  formal  represen- 
tations on  the  question  of  the  school  examinations 
and  he  said  no  ? — I  cannot  understand  that.     If 
shelter  is  taken  behind  the  word  "  formal,"  then  I 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  I  could  give  you  an  idea  in  a 
few  words  as  to  what  I  actually  did  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  as  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity Council,  and  in  the  presence  of  every  member 
of  the  University  Council,  in  objecting  to  these 
examinations  being  conducted  by  the  University 
I   should  never  have  dreamt,    after  spending  a 
whole  morning  at  the  University  Council  arguing 
and  questioning  things  of  that  kind,  of  going  to 
my  office  and  writing  a  formal  letter  about  it. 

1288.  This  is  what  took  place  at  the  examination 
of    Mr.   Thomson.    I    asked    this    question   (No. 
1183  )  : 

"  Dr.  Muir,  as  you  know,  holds  that  you  are 
doing  work  which  his  department  should 
do.  Have  you  had  any  formal  representa- 
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,  i  »ju  tion  from  Dr.  Muir  as  to  that  ? — Not  in  my 

CJC.Q?:  time.  and  I  can  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 

LLv|P^A '  minutes. 

Mr.  /•'/•'  I/HI  title.]  During  your  time  as  registrar  ? 
July  31, 1906.  —As  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Have  you  had  any  representation  before  you 
from  the  Education  Department  in  such  a 
form  as  would  lead  to  your  re-considering 
the  question  of  holding  the  examinations 
you  do  now  ? — Nothing  except  this  memo- 
randum, which,  of  course,  is  an  indirect 
objection. 

If  there  had  been  any  representation,  you 
would  have  considered  it  ? — I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered. 

Officially  you  have  no  reason  to  think  Dr.  Muir 
is  not  satisfied  ?— Officially  we  know  nothing 
beyond   this  memorandum,  which  was  ob- 
tained at  our  request.     This  memorandum 
is  the  strongest  protest  that  has  been  made. 
What  is  the  date  of  the  memorandum  ? — 1898. 
The  subjects  now  in  the  School  Elementary 
examination     cover    the     subjects    in    the 
seventh    standard.      In  fact,   we    arranged 
them  in  conference  with  Dr.  Muir." 
Mr.   Thomson  distinctly  conveys  the  impression 
that  you  not  only  not  formally,  but  not  otherwise, 
made  any  representations? — I  think  emphasis  is 
put  on  that  word  "  formally,"  and  apparently  there 
is  something  behind  the  word  that  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  but  every  member  of  the  University 
Council  at  the  time  knows  that  the  thine  was 
debated  over  and  over  again. 

1289.  Yes,  but  you  sit  there  as  a  member  of  the 
rnivri>it\  and  not  as  Superintendent-General  of 
Education? — I   occupy   my    chair    practically    as 
Superint endei :t-(  ieneral  of  Education. 

1290.  AVhat  chair? — As  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity Council. 

1291.  You  sit  there  as  a  member  of  the  University ; 
did  not  you  think  it  necessary  as  Superintendent- 
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General  of  Education  to  convey  your  views  , 
in  a  definite  manner  as  Superintendent-General  of  i 
Education  ? — That  I  have  never  done  "  formally."  LL^^'AM 
Nevertheless,  the  School  Elementary  and  the 
School  Higher  examinations,  were  brought  up  for  July31>1£ 
criticism  by  me  before  the  University  Council. 
Everyone  at  the  time  knew  that  I  objected  to 
them,  but  my  hands  were  tied  ;  and  as  the  next 
best  thing,  I  tried  to  get  them  modified  as  far  as  I 
could.  In  other  words,  they  were  felt  to  be  doing 
harm,  and  I  tried  to  get  them  to  do  as  little  harm 
as  possible. 

1292.  Do  not  you  think,  feeling  as  strongly  as 
you  do,  that  it  would  have  been  more  regular  and 
perhaps  more  effective,  if  you  had  made  a  commu- 
nication as  Superintendent-General  of  Education 
in  regard  to  a  matter  which  affected  your  schools  ? 

-Yes,  I  think  so  now,  as  things  have  turned  out. 
It  might  have  been  better  if  I  had  done  what  you 
say. 

1293.  Because    you  see  very  often  when    you 
occupy  a  dual  position,  the  interest  of  the  two 
might  clash  ? — Yes. 

1294.  And  therefore,  do  not  you  think  it  would 
have  been  better,  and  have  prevented  at  least  some 
misapprehension,  if   that  had  been  done  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  prevented  any  misappre- 
hension. 

1295.  Apparently  there  is  a  misapprehension  ? — 
I  cannot  understand,   all    the   same,   how  there 
could  be  any  misapprehension. 

1296.  Apparently  it  exists  ? — Apparently,  and  to 
my  surprise. 

1297.  And  that  would  have  been  prevented  if  a 
formal  or  direct  communication  had  been  made  ? 

-Yes,  in  all  probability,  now"  that  we  see  that 
things  are  as  they  are.  But  you  yourselves  find  to- 
day the  very  same  attitude  taken  up,  namely,  that 
there  is  110  need  for  Departmental  examinations 
according  to  the  irresponsible  officers  of  the  Uni 
versity.  I  was  most  anxious  that  we  should  get 
quit  of  the  School  Elementary  examination  years 

A.17.  1000  —Education.  N 
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,. 1)r-        a«m.  jind   said  so;    but  in    the  interests  of  peace 

I    Muir.  •  -vr  i  •    VL- 

C.M.I;.,     came  to  a  compromise.  JNow  when  the  examination 
LL^JRN^  A    is  dead,  it  is  not   sought  to  be  retained;  and  the 
arguments    in    defence  of    it   are    carried   on  to 
July  si.  1905.  SUpp0rt  the  School  Higher. 

1298.  You  are  experienced  enough  to  know  that 
it  is  usual  where  you  hold  a  definite  opinion  and 
you  wisli  a  change  made  to  adopt  a  course  so  as  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding,  namely,  to  put  it 
down  in  what  we  call  black  and  white  ? — Yes, 
sometimes  one  does  a  thing  of  that  kind  if  one  has 
any  fear  of  the  facts  being  gone  back  upon. 
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[A.] 

PETITION  FROM  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
VICTORIA  COLLEGE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL, 
STELLENBOSCH. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Speaker  and 

Members  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

The  Petition  of  the  Undersigned,  Council  of  the  Victoria 
College  and  Public  School,  Stellenbosch. 

HU.MBLY   SHEWETH  : 

That  your  Petitioners  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  providing  better  means  for  the  more 
efficient  training  of  teachers  in  this  Colony,  are  desirous  of 
instituting  at  the  Victoria  College  a  Professorship  of  Education. 

That  they  have  no  reasonable  doubt  that  in  the  event  of  such 
a  Chair  being  founded,  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  would  be 
secured,  and  that  the  teaching  profession  in  the  Colony  would 
derive  great  benefit  from  it. 

That  your  Petitioners  have  made  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  aid  in  this  matter,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  but  have  hitherto  failed  to  receive 
any  satisfactory  reply. 

They  therefore  appeal  to  your  Honourable  House  to  take  this 
matter  into  consideration  and  to  frame  in  its  wisdom  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  enable  them  to  undertake  what  they  feel 
would  supply  a  distinct  want  in  this  Colony. 

Or  otherwise  to  grant  such  relief  in  the  premises  as  may  to 
your  Honourable  House  seem  fit. 

And  your  Petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

Given  at  Stellenbosch,  this  5th  day  of  June,  1906. 

J.  I.  MARAIS. 

CHAS.  J.  S.  FAULKKR. 

P.  J.  G.  DE  VOS. 

H.  F.  HEWETT. 

P.  DE  WAAL. 

D.  S.  BOTHA. 
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[B.] 


COPIES  OF  COBRESPONDENCE  BETWKKN  TIIK 
SECRETARY,  VICTORIA  COLLECiE,  STKLLKN- 
BOSCH,  AND  THE  SUPERINTEND  K  XT- 
GEN  ER A  L  OF  EDUCATION. 


Victoria  College,  Stellenboflch, 

13th  September,  1H05. 

The  Superintenent-General  of  Education, 
Cape  Town. 

Sir, — I  am  instructed  by  the  Council  of  the  Victoria  College 
to  request  you  kindly  to  give  your  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
an  adjunct  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  place  of  the  present 
graduate  assistant,  Mr.  Wahl,  and  of  a  Professor  of  Education, 
both  Professors  to  commence  duties  in  the  beginning  of  next 
year,  and  to  receive  salaries  of  £450  p.a.,  each  of  which  your 
Department  is  expected  to  contribute  £250  p.a.  for  each. 

Regarding  the  IVofi^or  of  Education,  the  Council  i>  of 
opinion  that  by  this  appointment  provision  can  be  made  for  the 
professional  training  of  College  Students  who  intend  to  enter  tin- 
profession  of  teaching  at  the  end  of  their  college  course.  and 
consequently  for  an  adequate  supply  of  properly  trained  teaclx 
for  the  higher  school  work  of  the  Colony. 

The  Council  proposes  that  a  Professor  of  Education  should  he 
appointed  with  the  understanding — 

1.  That  students  should  undergo  the  course  of  training  either 
during  the  B.A.  course  or  preferably  for  a  year  after  graduation. 

2.  That  the  work  of  the  chair  should  include  delivery  of  com  •-.•-. 
of  lectures  on  the  History,   Theory  and    Practice  of  Education. 
and  the  conduct  of  the  usual  practical  work  connected  with  the 
training  of  teach' 

:\.  That  the  Education  Department  should  give  aid  to  the 
students  by  granting  Boarding  Bursaries  of  about  £25  p.a.  for 
undergraduates  attending  the  training  course,  and  of  about  £4<) 
p.a.  for  one  year  for  graduates,  the  usual  arrangement  with  regard 
to  refunding  to  hold  good. 
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The  Senate  of  this  College  fully  agrees  with  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  desirability  of  this  increase  on  the  staff,  and  also 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  conditions  under  which  these 
additional  appointments  should  be  made. 

I  have,  etc., 

D.  S.  BOTHA, 

Secretary. 


Education  Department, 

Cape  Town,  19th  September,  1905, 

No.  209  i?5 
55 

The  Rev.  D.  S.  Botha, 
Stellenbosch. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  submitting  for 
approval  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Education  at  Victoria 
College  from  the  beginning  of  next  year,  I  have  to  inform  you 
that  in  accordance  with  my  suggestion  when  we  discussed  the 
matter,  I  have  consulted'the  Honourable  the  Colonial  Secretary 
on  the  subject. 

He  directs  me  to  say  that  the  matter  appears  to  him  to  be  of 
such  considerable  importance  that  he  would  desire  in  the  first 
instance  to  obtain  from  Dr.  Muir  a  further  and  more  direct 
expression  of  opinion  than  the  records  of  the  office,  of  a  previous 
discussion  of  the  proposal,  afford. 

He  is  accordingly  taking  steps  to  submit  the  case  to  Dr.  Muir 
with  a  view  to  having  his  report  thereon,  if  possible,  before  his 
return  to  the  Colony.  In  fact  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that, 
should  the  scheme  meet  with  his  approval,  Dr.  Muir  might  be 
able  to  make  inquiry  as  to  a  likely  nominee  for  the  post,  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  man  from  England  or  Scotland. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  nature  of  this  Chair,  if  founded,  would 
require  its  work,  especially  on  the  practical  side,  to  be  subject  to 
far  more  direct  control  by  this  Department  than  has  been  the 
case  with  any  other  Professorship  at  the  College. 

I  have,  etc., 

CHARLES  MURRAY, 
Acting  Sup.  Gen.  of  Education. 
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Victoria  Coll 

Stellenttnsch. 

•Jiilli  Sept.. 

The  Act.  Supt.  (ien.  of  Education. 
Cape  Town. 

Sir, —  I  am  directed  by  the  Council   of  the  Victoria  College  to 

1  Hf! 

acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  No.  209  -=-5-  of  the  19th 

inst.,  and  to  request  \ou  kindly,  in  ordei-  to  facilitate  matters,  in 
\\ritingtoDr.  Muir  concerning  the  appointment  of  a  Professor 
of  Education  in  this  College,  to  inform  him  that  the  Council,  in 
case  he  may  consent  to  this  appointment,  recommends  for  the  po-t 
Mr.  W.  A.  Russel,  M.A.,  of  the  Education  Department.  The 
Council  is,  however,  prepared,  if  Dr.  Muir  may  wish  to  recom- 
mend another  candidate  for  this  .-it nation,  to  consider  his 
recommendation. 

The  College  Council  is  very  anxious  that,  if  appointed,  the 
new  Professor  should  commence  duties  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ne\i  year  and  therefore  recommends  a  candidate  at  this  sta»v 
already. 

I   have.  etc.. 

I).  S.  BOTHA. 

Secretary. 


Education  Department, 
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1  Afi 
No.  222  j^j  (ape   Town, 


29th  September, 

The  Rev.  D.  S.  liotha. 

Hon.  Secretary, 
Victoria  College  Council, 

Stelleilbosch. 

Sir. —  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  2(ith  inst.,  in  which  you  submit  the  name  of  Mr.  \V. 
A.  luissell.  M.A.,  of  tlii-  Department,  for  the  propo-ed  Chair  of 
Education  at  Victoria  College. 
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The  HOD.  The  Colonial  Secretary  desires  me  in  reply  to  say 
that  a  copy  of  your  letter  will  be  forwarded  to  Dr.  Muir  in  con- 
nection with  the  previous  correspondence  already  sent  to  him,  but 
that  he  does  not  consider  that  any  immediate  action  can  be  taken 
in  the  matter. 

I  have,  etc., 

CHARLES  MURRAY, 

Acting  Supt.  Gen.  of  Education. 


Victoria  College, 
Stellenbosch, 

17th  October,  1905. 

The  Acting  Supt.  Gen.  of  Education, 
Cape  Town. 

Sir, —  I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Victoria  College  to 
forward  to  you  the  following  resolution  adopted  in  their  meeting 
held  here  to-day  :  "  As  the  attention  of  the  Council  has  been 
drawn  by  friends  of  the  College  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Viljoen  as  a  person 
fit  for  the  post  of  Professor  of  Education,  the  Council  asks  that 
his  name  shall  be  added  to  that  of  Mr.  Russell." 

I  have,  etc., 

D.  S.  BOTHA, 

Secretary- 


Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town, 

19th  October,  1905, 


The  Rev.  D.  S.  Botha, 
Secretary, 

Victoria  College  Council. 

Sir,  —  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  17th  inat.,  submitting  the  name  of  Dr.  W.  J.  Viljoen  as  a 
person  fit  for  the  proposed  post  of  Professor  of  Education  at 
\rictoria  College,  and  to  inform  you  that  a  copy  of  your  com- 
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munication  is  being  forwarded  to  Dr.  Muir  for  his  consideration, 
in  connection  with  previous  correspondence  in  regard  to  this 
Professorship. 

I  have,  etc.. 

.1.  D.  (  OLKY. 

p.  Seeivtarv. 


Victoria  Collect . 
Stellenbosch, 

6th  February.  1  (JO«. 
The  Supt.  Gen.  of  Education, 
Cape  Town. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Victoria  College  to 
ask  you  to  kindly  to  favour  them  with  a  reply  to  their  request 
regarding  the  appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Education  in  thU 
College  contained  in  a  letter  dated  13th  September,  1905. 

The  Council  considers  such  an  appointment  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  would  be  prepared  to  state  more  definitely  what 
they  wish  to  do,  in  case  you  may  wish  to  have  more  information 
on  this  question. 

I  have,  etc., 

D.  S.  BOTHA, 

Secretary. 
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Department  of  Public  Education, 
Cape  Town. 

14th  February,  1  <><)<>. 
The  Rev.  D.  S.  Botha, 

Secretary  to  the  Council, 

Victoria  College,  Stellenbosch. 

SIR,  —  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  6th  inst.,  regarding  the  proposed  Chair  of  Education  at 
Victoria  College. 

As  the  question  is  one  that  involves  other  interests  tasides 
those  of  Victoria  (iollege,  Dr.  Muir  must  ask  for  some  further 
time  to  consider  the  matter.  As  soon  as  ho  may  be  able,  he 
will  communicate  further  with  you  on  the  <uhject. 

I  have,  etc., 

<   IIAKLKS   MURRAY. 
Secretary. 
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Education  Department, 
Cape  Town, 

7th  May,  1906. 
The  Rev.  D.  S.  Botha, 
Stellenbosch. 

Dear  Mr.  Botha, — The  delay  in  reference  to  the  appointment 
•of  Professor  of  Education  is  not  due,  as  you  imply,  to  want 
^)f  "  serious  consideration,"  the  opposite  in  fact  is  the  case. 

Your  desire  for  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  teachers  is  most 
laudable,  and  coincides  with  my  own  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  see 
how  it  is  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  a  Professor  of 
Education. 

Meanwhile  I  am  glad  to  know  of  your  Council's  wish  to  help  ; 
^and  when  the  appropriate  moment  comes  for  action,  I  shall  bear 
the  wish  in  mind. 

I  am,  etc., 

THOS.  MUIR. 


NOTICE    AS     TO    TRAINING    COURSE    FOR 
TEACHERS  AT   STELLENBOSCH. 


A  Professional  Course  for  the  Training  of  Intending  Teachers 
-will  be  opened  in  connection  with  the  Victoria  College  and 
/Stellenbosch  Public  School  on  1st  August. 

The  Course  is  restricted  to  holders  of  Unirersity  Intermediate 
•Certificates  and  to  Graduates. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
holders  of  University  Intermediate  Certificates  will,  at  the  end  of 
the  Training  Course  in  December,  be  examined  for  a  Provisional 
Second-Claes  Teacher's  Certificate,  and  Graduates  for  a  Pro- 
visional First-Class  Teacher's  Certificate.  These  Certificates 
will  qualify  for  Assistantships  in  Schools  of  any  Class,  and  will 
be  changed  into  full  Certificates  on  the  favourable  report  of  the 
Inspector,  Second-Class  Certificates  after  one  year  of  probation, 
First-Class  Certificates  after  three  years. 


CURRICULUM. 

(a)  Practice  in  School  Teaching,  Instruction   in   School  Man- 
.agement   and   Method,    Music,    Drawing    and   Handiwork  —  Mr. 

Mi  LNE  and  Assistants. 

(b)  Elementary    Chemistry,    Botany    and    Agriculture,    with 
Simple  Laboratory  Practice  —  Prof.  MORRISON  and  Mr.  BLKRSCH. 

(c,)  History  of  Education,  and  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral 
.Science  as  bearing  on  Education  —  Prof.  WALKER. 


VU1  M'1'K\J)I\. 

The  subjects  in  Section  (<i\  are  compulsory    for  all  who  enter 

the  Course.      'I'lif    ]):irt    of  the  Curriculum    mentioned  in    Section 
-  intended  to  fit  Teachers  to  give    Elementary   Instruction  in 

Public  Schools 'in  the  Sciences  relating  to  Agriculture.     It    will 

meet  the  requirements  of  the  Science    Certificate  of    the    Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Section  (>•)  is  intended  for  ( iraduate-  onl\. 

the     (  'oiux-   '  August     to     December).     Eight      I'minds- 
( inclusive  i.        Applications    should    he     addre^ed     io 
}\  \I.KI:I:.  Victoria  College.  Stelleul»osch. 

I 


MEMORANDUM  GIVING  KXTUACTS  FROM  THK 
UMVKKSITV  COUNCIL  MINTTES  RKLATIVK 
TO  THE  SCHOOL  ELK  MI  ATA  RY  AND  SCHOOL 
HKilll-R  EXAMINATIONS. 

Institution  of  tin    School  Klfinfntnri/   Examination. 

\.  As  will  he  -ecu  from  the  following  extracts  from  the 
l'ni\ersity  Council  Minutes  the  Examination  now  known  as  the 
School  Elementary  Examination  \\as  instituted  about  thirty 
year-  ago  }>y  the  University  with  the  full  approval  of  Dr.  Dale, 
Superintendent  General  of  Education. 

((/)    Extract  fr*T*  Minuti*  of  ////  March.  /.S7 /. 

"The  Viee-Chaucellor  (Dr.  Dale,  Superintendent  denrral 
of  Education)  stated  that  a  general  desire  existed 
among  teachers  throughout  the  Colony  for  the  establish- 
ment, in  connection  with  the  University,  of  a  series  of 
examinations  for  School  Certificates;  and  ga\e  an 
outline  of  a  scheme  to  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
teachers  to  be  held  on  the  14th  instant.  The  Council. 
without  any  formal  resolution,  t-xpivs-ed  its  favourable 
disposition  towards  such  a  scheme." 

(b)    K.rtnict  J 'i;,n,   Minutes   uf  24th  June.   /S7/. 

"The  Vice-Chancellor  (Dr.  Dale)  introduced  the  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  which  the  meeting  had  lieeii 
called  :  stating  that  it  i-  the  general  opinion  of  person- 
interested  in  education  that  a  system  of  school  examina- 
tions i-  ver\  desirable,  but  that  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  a>  t<>  whether  the  Univer-ity  should  under- 
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take  to  conduct  such  examinations.  After  discussion 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  examine  young  persons  who  are 
candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification  in  elementary 
subjects  of  instruction  and  to  issue  certificates  to  such 
candidates  as  reach  a  standard  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
University. 

The  Council  then  considered,  seriatim,  the  suggestions  for 
carrying  out  the  proposed  system  of  school  certificates 
and  adopted  them,  provisionally,  in  the  following 
form  : — 

(Here  follow  the  Regulations  for  the  Examination.) 

(1878-1879.) 

Institution  of  the  School  Higher  Examination. 

'2.  That  the  examination  now  known  as  the  School  Higher 
Examination  was  also  instituted  with  the  full  approval  of  Dr, 
Dale  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes^ 
more  particularly  from  Extract  (d)  : — 

(a)  Extract  from  Minute*  .of  13th  March.  1878. 

"  A  letter  was  read  from  Prof.  Gill,  on  behalf  of  the  South 
African  College  Senate,  giving  suggestions  for  the 
extension  of  the  School  Examination." 

(b)  Extracts  from  Minutes  of  5th  June^  1878. 

*  The  Memorial  of  the  South  African  College  Senate  and 
other  proposals  to  extend  the  scheme  of  the  School 
Examination  was  referred  to  a  Committee  for  consider- 
ation and  report." 

(c)  Extract  from  Minutes  of  llth  November •,  1878. 

"  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  extension  of  the 
school  examination  system  was  submitted  and  the 
following  resolution  adopted  : — 

"  That  to  the  present  two  divisions  of  successful  candidates 
— first  and  second — there  be  added  an  Honours  Division 
to  contain  the  names  of  those  candidates  who,  having 
obtained  sufficient  marks  for  a  first  class,  satisfy  the 
examiners  in  each  of  the  following  subjects  :  (1)  Latin, 
(2)  One  Modern  Language,  (3)  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics.' " 

(<l)     Extract  from  Minutes  of  27th  July,  1879. 

"  The  following  motion  submitted  by  Dr.  Dale  wag- 
adopted": — 
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That   in  place  of  (1)  (2)  (3)  in  the  above  resolution,  the 
subject  for  the  Honour's  Examination  l>e  as  follow.-  : 

( iroup  I.  Group    I  1. 

Latin.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

English.  Geometry. 

French.  Chemistry. 

Dutch  or  German.  Physics  or  Geology. 

Candidates  to  be  at  liberty  to  select  any  three  subjects  in 
each  group. 

etc.,  ete. 

(1897-1900). 
Krrixioit  of  the  Regulations  for  ////•  tiro  School  Examination*. 

.'}.  The  two  School  Examinations  ax  thus  instituted  with  the 
approval  of  the  Education  Department  were  ccntinuud  without 
material  change  until  1897.  In  that  year  a  Committee  (which 
included  Dr.  Muir,  then  Vice-Choncellor)  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  certain  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
School  Examinations  submitted  by  the  University  Convocation. 

4.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  Committee  it  was  decided  to 
allow   candidates  to  enter  for  the  School   Higher    Examination 
without  passing  the  School  Elementary  Examination. 

5.  It  was  also  decided  that  before  taking  any  further  action  in 
the  matter  of  revising  the  Regulations  for  the  School  Examina- 
tions,   the    Superintendent-!  ieneral  of  Education  be  requested  to 
prepare  a  memorandum  on  the  whole  subject  of  these  Examinations. 

The  following  memorandum  was  accordingly  prepared  by  Dr. 
Muir  and  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  November 
2(ith.  189K,  and  on  subsequent  dates. 


MEMORANDUM  OF  S.G.E.,  26  XL,  1898. 


1.  The   School    Elementary    Examination    was   originally    in- 
stituted   by   the    University    after   repeated    requests    made   by 
teachers  who  were  mainly  connected  with   Private  Schools. 

2.  It    was    thrown     open     to    all    schools,    however,    and    Un- 
standard    aimed    at    in    the   syllabus   corresponded    closely   with 
the  highest  Standard   of   the  Course  at  the  time  prescribed  by 

the   Education    Department  for  the   Public   Elementary  Schools. 

3.  As    Puhlie   Schools    took     part     in      Ihc     Examination,  the. 
University  in  this  way  came  to  exercise  an   influence  in  deter- 
mining the  curriculum    of    the    Public    Schools,      an    influence 
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such  as  no  other  University  has  cared  or  sought  to  exercise, 
and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  University  Act  of  this 
Colony  never  contemplated. 

4.  So  long,  however,  as  the  subjects  set  for  the   Examina- 
tion did  not  interfere    with   the   ordinary    School    Curriculum, 
any  harm  that  resulted  was  due  to  the  well-known  deleterious 

•  effect  of  competitive  examination  on  pupils  of  a  tender  age, 

and  the  fact  that  it  led  in  many  schools  to  concentration  of 

•effort  upon  a  few  pupils  and  consequent  neglect  of  the  reat. 

5.  The  situation  became  entirely  changed  when  a  new  and 
more  extended  School  Curriculum  came  to  be  introduced ;  for 
then  another  effect  of  the  Examination,  and  the  most  serious 

-of  all,  came  into  play,  viz.,  the  serious  discouragement  of  that 
longer  school  life,  which  is  so  essential  to  educational  progress 
in  this  Colony,  and  the  simultaneous  encouragement  of  u  lower 
Leaving  Standard  in  the  Elementary  Schools  than  it  meditated 
by  the  Education  Department. 

6.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  there  are  now  virtually 
two  bodies  controlling  Elementary   Education    in  the   Colony, 
viz.,  the  University,  which  has  no  right  to  do  so,  even  if  its 
influence  were  helpful,  and  the  Education  Department,  which 
is  specially  charged  with  the  duty.       Further,  and  most  un- 
fortunately, the  influence  of  the  University  has  for  the  last 
few  years  not  been  helpful. 

7.  If  such  an  Examination  be  called  for  at  all,  which  is  very 
doubtful,    there    is    only  one  stage  in  the  Elementary  School 

-Curriculum  at  which  it  can  be  appropriate,  viz.,  at  the  end  of 
that  curriculum.  Educationally,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
•than  to  have  it  occurring  where  it  does  at  present.  If  the 
Examination  took  place  at  the  end,  the  certificate  then  granted 
to  the  successful  candidates  would  take  the  form  of  what  is 
known  elsewhere  as  a  Leaving  Certificate. 

8.  Fxirther,  if  such  an  Examination  be  called  for,  it  should 
not   include    certain   of   the   ordinary   school   subjects  and   ex- 
clude certain  others  of  at  least  equal  importance.     It  is  this 
exclusion    at    present   which    in    many  schools  makes  possible 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  teacher  throwing  up  entirely 
those  school  subjects,  which  the  University  takes  no  interest 
in,  and  devoting  all  the  extra  time  thus  gained  to  those  which 
are  more  favoured. 

9.  Unfortunately,  too,  it  is  the  numerous  small  schools  which 
suffer  most  in  this  way ;    because  there  the  teacher  has  ordi- 
narily more  classes  to  be  responsible  for,  and  is  more  under 
the  power  of  individual  parents,  afflicted   with    the    examina- 
tion  mania.        Even   after  school  hours,   in   many  cases,   the 
teacher  is  not  free  from  importunity ;   and  instances  have  re- 
peatedly occurred  where  a  teacher,  who  declined  to  have  his 
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hours   thus  encroached  upon,   has  hail   to   pay  dear  . 
his   independence. 

10.  The  case  of  the  School  Higher  Kxamination  is  consider- 
ably different.        Such   an    Kxamination    is   in   itself  desirable; 
it  is  ordinarily   taken   by  pupils  at  an  age  when  less  harm   is 
likely  to  be  dnne  :    it   docs  not  interfere  so  seriously  with   the 
curriculum  oi   the  schools:    and  even,  as  at  present  conducted. 
has  a  distinct   influence  for  good.       Probably  a  revision  oi  the 
syllabus  is  all  that  is  now  called  tor. 

11.  It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  relation  be- 
tween   (hi-     Kxamination    and    the    Curriculum    of    the    High 
Schools  of  the  Colony  should  be  exactly  similar  to  that  speci- 
fied  as  being  appropriate  between  the  Elementary  Examina- 
tion and  -the  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  Schools.     In  other 
words,   the   certificate   gained   on    passing  the   School   Higher 
Examination   should  be  what  is  known   elsewhere   as  a    High 
School  Leaving  Certificate. 

1'J.  The  relation  of  the  School  Higher  Examination  to  the 
Matriculation  Examination  might  possibly  be  considered  by 
Mime  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  Memorandum;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  the  latter  Examination  is  an  Examination  for  purely 
I'nivereity  purposes,  and  therefore  all  details  connected  with  it 
concern  the  University  Council  alone. 


(>  As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  above  Memoran- 
dum it  was  decided  to  give  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Dr.  Muir  as  to  the  desirability  of: 

(a )  making  the  School  Elementary  Examination  fall  at  the 

end  of  the  Elementary  School  Course,  and 
(6)  making  the  School  Higher  Examination  hold  a  similar 

relation    to  the    High   School  Course. 

The  Regulations  for  both  Examinations  were  therefore  care- 
tully  *revised  in  Conference  with  the  Education  Department 
and  a  comparison  of: 

(11}  the  syllabus  for  the  School  Elementary  Examination 
with  that  for  Standard  YII.  in  the  Elementary  School 
Course, 

the  syllabus  for  the  School  Higher  Examination  with 
that  for  Standard  C  in  the  High  School  Course,  and 
(<•)   the   ^ylhibus  for  the  Matriculation    Examination    with 

that  for  Standard   I)  in  the  High  School  Course 
will  nhow  that  the  I'niversity  has  spared  no  pains  to  secure,  as 

*N.B. — Then  nrriMd  renkrtknui  w<  rr  finally  a<lopt»-< I  nt  tin-  •'nun-'i!   >!• 

nf  Scut..  r.M"»:  fhf  \  i-llor    Dr.  Muir.  being  in  thr  chair. 
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far  as  possible,  file  objects  desired  by  the  Department. 

7.  Further,  in  order  to  secure  that  the  School  Elementary 
Examination   should   not  be  taken   by   pupils   in   the   Public 
Schools  until  the  end  of  their  Elementary  School  Course,  the 
following  Regulation  was  passed  by  the  Council  in  1904:— 

"  In  and  after  1905  it  shall  be  required  of  all  candidates 
from  Government  Schools  in  Cape  Colony,  who  enter 
for  the  School  Elementary  Examination,  that  they  were 
studying  in  Standard  VII.,  or  in  Standard  B,  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  of  May  of  the  year  in  which  the  Examina- 
tion is  held." 

8.  The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  in  1905  to  revise  the  syllabus  in  English  for  the 
School  Examinations  is  added  as  a  further  propf  of  the  desire 
of  the  University  Council   to    co-operate    with   the    Education 
Department   in    all    matters    connected    with   these    Examina- 
tions :  — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  19th  May,  1905, 
it  was  resolved :  "  That  the  Preliminary  Reports,  then 
submitteed  by  the  Committee,  be  approved,  subject  to 
modification  in  details,  and  that  the  Committee  be  in- 
structed to  communicate  with  the  Superintendent- 
General  of  Education  in  order  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Education  Department,  and  to 
report  further  to  next  meeting  of  Council."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee met  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  on 
Saturday,  10th  June,  and  ascertained  that  there  was  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Department  to  the 
proposed  Syllabus. 


NUMBER  OF  CANDIDATES  EXAMINED. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  ex- 
amined and  the  number  who  obtained  certificates  for  each  of 
the  two  School  Examinations  since  1875 :  — 


KIT 


AITKNDIV 


School 

School 

' 

Higher. 

Elementary. 

Bid. 

Famed. 

Exd. 

Passed. 

1875 

158 

97 

1876 

154       117 

1877 

182       130 

1878 

213    .   141 

1879 

240      150 

1880 

24 

17 

281      204 

1881 

40 

32 

333      242 

1882 

45 

21 

414      256 

1883 

42 

33 

419      293 

1884 

37 

18 

475      379 

1885 

88 

42 

755      526 

1886 

112 

85 

986      603 

1887 

203 

145 

892 

530 

1888 

232 

197 

892 

523 

1889 

193 

162 

i»15      610 

1890 

284 

233 

1295      930 

1891 

370 

279 

1614      972 

1892 

423 

333 

1813 

1276 

1893 

525 

439 

1897 

1287 

1894 

564 

430 

2148 

1592 

1895 

639 

422 

2194 

1476 

1896 

708 

562 

2109 

1528 

1897 

693 

552 

2421 

1396 

1898 

717 

585 

2497 

1604 

1899 

955 

780 

2437     1730 

1900 

1186 

857 

1733     1156 

1901 

1265 

869 

2284 

1659 

1902 

1029 

686 

1227 

459 

1903 

1107 

743 

957 

432 

1904 

1261 

703 

856 

383 

1905 

1379 

849 

703 

343 

1*74  to  1905 

14121 

10074 

35494 

23024 
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[D.] 

LETTER  FROM  S.A.  TEACHERS,  ASSOCIATION 
TO  THE  REGISTRAR  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  Registrar, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University. 

Sir, — At  the  recent  Conference  of  Teachers  held  in  Cape 
Town,  a  large  and  representative  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  University  School  Examinations. 
This  Committee  discussed  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
submitted  a  report  at  the  closing  sitting  of  the  Conference. 
This  report  is  given  below,  and  I  am  directed  by  the  General 
Committee  of  the  above  Association  to  request  you  to  lay  it 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  University  Council. 

(Signed)     J.  ROBERTSON. 

REPOBT  REFERRED  TO  ABOVE. 

After  considering  various  schemes  for  altering  and  amend- 
ing the  University  School  Examinations,  this  Committee  re- 
commends that  the  University  Council  be  requested:  — 

(1)  To  retain  the  Elementary  Examination  in  its  present 
form  for  the  time  being,  until  teachers  have  had  more 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  severance  between  the 
Elementary  and  the  School  Higher. 

(2)  To  raise  the  minimum  of  marks  necessary  for  passing 
in  this  Examination,  with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
accuracy  in  Elementary  work. 

(3)  To  have  only  the  First-Class  arranged  in  order  of  merit. 

(4)  To  add  Elementary  Mathematics  to  the  present  optional 
subjects. 

[E.] 

RESOLUTIONS   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  EASTERN  PROVINCE. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  this  Committee  held  on  Tuesday,  March  22nd,  to 
consider  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  University  Coun- 
cil on  the  School  Examinations:  — 

I.  That  this  Committee  desires  to  express  its  strongest  dis- 
approval of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  University 
School  Examinations,  and  of  any  attempt  to  remove  the 
School  Examinations  from  the  control  of  the  University.- 


\\  I 


III.  Tli;i»  any  change,  by  which  the  conduct  m  I  lie  School 
Examinations  is  handed  over  to  (he  Education  De- 
partment, is  calculated  to  hear  unfavourably  uj»on  the 

claims  of  >chool>  which  arc  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Department,  and  might  lead  to  such  sclu.oU  applying 
to  one  or  the  otEer  oi  the  Knglish  I'niversities  nr  lv\- 
amiuing  Bodies  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  work 
tested. 


[F.] 

\n  MORANDUM  FROM  THE  COUNCIL  AND  si;\\u; 

(il     THE    RHODES    IMVKUSITY    COLLEGE. 

In  reply  to  the  Circular  submitted  by  the  Committee  ot  tin 
liiiversity  Council  on  the  subject  of  University  1'et'oi-m.  the 
Oouncil  and  Senate  of  the  Rhodes  I'liiversity  ('(dlege  made  the 
following  recommendation! : 

I.  The  University  should   ictain   its  control   over  the  pre- 
sent School    Examinations. 


:    . 


